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lUpid TTftTrcUtng — ^nnwring Alp—GnU—friHla—Meer Aii 
Moomd—EfigagHj m Secrcliki]^ to Hia Bigness—Mormntila 
fairkbluhincEiU—Open Hutiac — Anatma UajdA'^Conuncrec of 
Tricffte— JVqtwtmt Ikiacbetto—Hobi^^Corf^ 

plio'ft Lup—Our FcUov-Pii«$eci^n—AJeiAiuim^Ttva Coiuukto 
CtufO'—Diiioe Scrriw— Fall of DelM—foital DqmrUncnt 
—Elect rio TElt^rnph—Autooeficiita or Mcer Alt Mwnd. ^ 

I iiAi> just settled my fuaiily in London, 
having quitted India, never intending to return, 
when 1 was pressed by » distingniahed parlla- 
mentarj friend to accompany him for the pur¬ 
pose of meeting an Eastern sovereign, Jloer Ali 
Sloorad Klian Bahader,jVmccr of Sindh, in wliom 
wo both felt an interest, and who was in some 
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difficulties at Trieste, ou his way buck to fiidia. 
Our dei>ai‘tui« Irom Londott was sudden, it 
hairing been occasioned by a telegram from 
tlio liritisli Ambassador at Vieinm to tlio India 
Board, and tho object of our journey nDcessi- 
tating mpid tmrol, we lingered so little on the 
way, that w'O reached Trieste in ti hundred 
and twenty-two hours, although detained by 
business an entire day at Vienna. 

Almost every one is now so familiar with tho 
princijxil routes from London to Trieste, thanks 
to Aluitay’s hand-books, that a minute descrip* 
tion of the one we travelled, viA Cologne, Dres- 
deit, and Vienna, would be supei'fluous; but I 
cannot forbear a passing notice of the railroad 
over the Senimering Alp between the Austrian 
capital and Crratz, as a wondrous triumph of 
engineering skill, bciug carried over ports of a 
mountain, where a few years ago tho construc¬ 
tion of an ordinary read was deemed impriicti- 
cable- The entire route, indeed, from tho foot 
of tho Alp to the vicinit)' of Trieste, passes 
thinugh a succession of tho most picturesque 
scenery imagiiiublo, the railway following the 
course of one bright stream after another, and 
those Stjriaii streams arc perhaps the brightest 




in Europe. Tho fine old city of Gmtz, the 
ciipitul of E^iiVGr StjTia, iii ultfo tti itself ’well 
’R''orthy of noticOj and is tlio rcsidencG of many 
foreigners who have been tempted tliere to fix 
themsoliros by the beauty of tlio Bpot, the facility 
of obtaining education for their families, and 
the cheapness of livingj the latter advantage 
lias, however, been gradually diminishing by 
the presence of strangers. Nothing indeed cun 
be more striking than the apjiearanco of Gratz, 
which stemda in an extonaiv'c plain, frani which 
rises abrajjtly a lofty pvTamidal rock, preeipit* 
oua on all sides, u]>on the summit of which tow* 
ers tlio citadel. Tin's commands a magnificent 
view of tho TOllcy of the Muhr, toeining with 
groin and fruit up to the far-distant liill-sidcs, 
which, os we passed, appealed clothed, almost to 
their summits with tho A'inc and olive, witli 
lieaceful hamlets In every sheltered nook and 
handsome chateaux on all sides. Pausing rapidly 
on through the same description of scenery, the 
IHjjJulation appearing more numerous ivs wc ad¬ 
vanced, tho smaller rivers more rapid, and mills 
and factories increasing in number,—an an tan in 
evening closed in upon us, and wo imelicd 
Trieste considerably after tii(rhtfall. 
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It uiiiicccesoiy licrf) to detail tlio circum- 
stancts til at caused our journey to Uiis city, but 
such of our imilcrs ns have any curiosity on the 
subject may gratiJj' it by perusin^ a Blue Book 
containing the report of a Parliamentary In¬ 
quiry wliich look place in March, 1858 . Suf¬ 
fice it therefore to aay that on arnvul we located 
ourselvea in that adniirablo hostel, the Ifotel dc la 
VMle, whidi is, I believe, the best of the many 
mtcellcnt ones in Trieste, nnd immediately inti¬ 
mated our advent to His Highness Mecr All 
Moored, to wliom we paid our respects on the 
following inomlng. Tiio MeoPa delight at see¬ 
ing us was unbounded, for, as he observed, ” he 
then knew that he luvd friends around him,” 
and his situation bad previously been gloomy 
enougli, bis funds being exhausted, and neither 
liimself nor his attendants understanding any 
European language. It thus became necessary 
for some European gentleman, well acquainted 
with Oriental languages, to accompany the Meer 
hack to India j and os Ilia Higlmeas wished me 
to accept the office of secretary, I was pereuaded 
to do BO, piaving been previoualy in hht ciiiploy, 
and feeling a warm interest for him,] on the uti- 
derstanding tliat I should bo allowed to return 
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at the osjjiration of a twd voniotitli. In foet, I 
did not at all fancy tho duty, fur India wna ’at 
that time in a very diaturWcl and I was 
quite alive to tl.o Lazaitl of a reaidoucc amongst 
a fanatical population, many amongst whom 
would consider it a merftoiious act to asstu- 
stnato a Kafir, though the murderer should pay 
the penalty of sucli deed by the forfeiture ofliis 
own life, and had I been so murdered I am very 
sure that tho Jfeer would have ]nmLshed tho 
ninrdorer with instant death; but Jrahoincdan 
fanatics care not for eonsci]nonces. It was, 
how'cver, representod to mo that as tho Gowm- 
ment were anxious for the immediate preacnoe 
of the 3 leer in liis own country, my aceom- 
panjdng His Highness would bo agreeable to 
the autlioritics in Cannon Row, bo I aeeepted 
tho oflicQ f)f diy*nu»e, putting my trust in 
Providence and a good revolver. Anxioms, 
liowevcr, as the Jlccr wfis to proceed at once 
to India, we were obliged to remain at Trieste 
for a fortnight, awaiting the arjival of fdntla 
from England, though our stay was rendered 
agrrccable by the attentions of Jlr awatJ Ra¬ 
ven, the liev. air Collins, tho ‘Englisli ciuipimu, 
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and ilr Bnee, oiio of tlie loading IJritisli uier- 
iihauts at Trieste. 

Trieste is the priucipal ! 3 ea|Kirt of the Austri- 
on Enipiro, and three imperial of war 

wore lying there during our stay. Tlie city is 
built on the slopes that run down to the margits 
of its inagnifieont IiarbouTf at tlie head of the 
Gulf of Venice. Tlio blue Friuli mountains 
shelter it to landward, and its curved bay, seen 
by the light of an Adi-iatio moon, Is only second 
in loTcliness to tlmt of Kuploa, The commerce 
of Trieste has vastly increased since tlio com* 
plctlon of the railway from Vienna, and it 
promises at no distant i>erioJ to become one of 
the first commercial cities in Europe, as tho 
trade W'hich had passed previously through the 
Baltic, now to a great estent passes direct from 
Vienna to Trieste, the mercantile establish¬ 
ments of which city besi>eak its opukiicc, the 
sliops being quite as handsome and well stocked 
£iH those of Vienna, ITie foreign residents, who 
are numerous, have cstablislicd an ct^cellcnt 
Club; the Opera House is « voiy bandsomo 
building, and so well supported os to be able 
occasionally' to afford the eerrices of first-rato 
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arti^iei from the fjeveral capital:* of Eurojwj 
and the Au&trinu Lloyds' Establishment lias a 
world*wide reputation, only second, iiideodt to 
that of tlic Peninsulfir and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. 

The immense commerce of this city attracts 
all nations to its port; in fact, it may bo con¬ 
sidered a Continental Liveipool, for tlio Austrian 
Lloyds’ Company alone possesses a floot of fifty- 
eight steamers, The want of an English school, 
which is still a want, would he greatly felt by 
the numerous offspring of the engineers of the 
Austrian Lloyds’ steamers, wore it not for the 
henovolent kinilness of their excellent paster, 
the Rev. Jlr Collins, who affords them instruc¬ 
tion. The Protestant church is a neat littlo 
edifico, with a congregation of about eighty 
persons. Wo learned from Mr Collins that he 
is on cxccllont terms with the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, the head of whom, a high ecclesias¬ 
tic, having intimated, his wislx to be allowed 
to witness tlie Protestant service, ■was invited 
to attend, and expressed himself grenlly pleased 
with its solemnity. 

Tlie only drives about Trieste arc along the 
margin of the sea, and through tlie Boschetto, 
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which latter is tlio public promenade of the 
place, and every Sunday afternoon la thronged 
’with gay visitors from tlie city and its onvirona. 
Itnmed lately on passing the northern gate you 
enter a long narrow valley, which follo’ws the 
course of a sparkling stream into the Friuli 
mountains. Nothing can he more lovely than 
this valley, its sloiws on either band bbiug 
dotted ’ivith pretty cottages and covered with 
gardens. The air of this charming spot is ever 
laden with the i>orfumo of flowers, m 3 'Tiada 
whereof fill every nook of the valley which 
supplies the flower market of Trieste with its 
choicest bouquets, and tho bouquets of that city 
possess, 1 think, a sweetness peculiarly their 
own. Tlio slope on the right, about a mile or 
ratlier more in length, is called tho lioschetto, 
or shrubboiy, which is laid out as a publics 
promenade in aomewhat formal avetiuoa of 
bcGch and witch-elm, with numerous littlo ar¬ 
bours d lu Cr 0 »omef and hero and tlicre a small 
restaurant, with a grand caK in the centre. 
Here of a Sunday aifomoon alt Trieste is fis- 
senibled, from tho highest in rank and station 
to the humblest citizens, and a gayer scene can 
hardly be imagiacd. Fine Imids of music 
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contribute to tlic (Icliglii of thia music-loving 
people, and all seem in tlieir severut spheres to 
possess the laculty of enjoyment in ati eminent 
dogrc'O. Lovely women of nil nations tlirong 
the walks, attired in the latest Parisian fashions, 
nnd porhai>s the most strikingly beiiutiful ore to 
bo found there amongst the dark-eyed daugh¬ 
ters of Israel, mdiant with that loveliness pecu¬ 
liar to their race. The fair Greeks too are as 
remarkable for their beauty as for the pio- 
turestjue elegance of their national costume } 
oven Greek women of tlie lower order, with 
their fine hnir braided into tbn folds of their 
turbans, and their open-hieed bodices and 
sleeves, wore strikingly attractive in appearance. 
I must not too omit mention of the ij^unint attire 
of the Styrian peasantry. That of the females 
consists of a short blue skirt, with crimson bor¬ 
der; a wbito bodice, and n coloured apron, 
with tho Styrian head-dress of white linen, the 
ends falling behind trimmed with lace; mas¬ 
sive ear-rings and neck-chain with cross; white 
stockings and high-hoolcd shoes with rosettes; 
which costume would make a pretty fancy dress, 
or one for a villogo scene in aii opera. Jlingled 
witLi ilicao many varieties of costume, wciu 
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Austrian ofllccrs of all in every kind of 

uuifoi'm,, besides niunerous Greeks and Turks, 
widi Uere and ibere “ a wild Albanian kirtlcd 
to the knee.” Tho Albanians arc certainty 
splendid'looking fellows, and the national cos¬ 
tume sets off thoir beauty of face and form; tbo 
flovriTig Ju^aniUaf buskins witli golden tacliea, 
eollarlusa and open-aleeved jackets of velvet 
iirrougbt with gold, and handsome girdles, form 
altogether a costume unmatclicd for taste and 
elegance j but alt cloESCS amongst the prome- 
nadcKi, whether high or low, Contadini or 
Cittndini, appearecr in the biglicst state of on- 
Jo^mient, though nothing could be more orderly 
tlian tlieir conduct on the occasion. 

Tlio foreign nosidents at Trieste mostly oc- 
eapy villas outside the city, and adhere pretty 
much to their national habits; but the Tries- 
liana themselves apjiear particularly partial to a 
coffec-houso life, for Emilies, as well as bache¬ 
lors, very general]}' dine at the public tables, 
both to enjoy society and avoid the expenso and 
trouble of an establishment, although at the 
sacrifice of privacy and wlmt wo English sliculd 
consider domoatic comfort, which to tlicm, how¬ 
ever, is unknown. After dinner those who 
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do not attend tbo opciu ndjoum to a neigh' 
bouring cofd, and duiing tbe summer months 
])as3 their eveniugs ebiefi)’ in the ojicn air. 
Every eafi^, and about every Hixtb bouso is a 
coft, is surrounded of an evening by a multi¬ 
tude of small tables, n'licreat their customers 
are su}3plicd ;vitli ices and oflerve&cing drinks; 
and theae entertain ineiits it/ /retco arc attended 
by ladies of the first rank and position in tbo 
city. Upon the wliolc, ive found Trieste a voty 
agi'ecable halting place, thanks to the kindiicss 
of onr English friends, ■svbo intiodueed us as 
honorary mombers to tbe club and reading- 
rooms; and tl 10 accommodation at tbe Hotel de 
la Villo, wliere wo resided, was all tliat eould bo 
desired, unless, perhaps, in the item of bods,— 
and German beds are tbo most uncomfortable in 
tbo world, a stout gontlcman finding liis eoueli 
as deficient in width, os a fall one does in length, 
and tlio ooverings are propeitienotely scanty, 
so that tho valedictory salutation of 
m/fe (SVywo#* ” by the jiretty camarilla wlio 
lighted U3 to our moms, vras a vile mockery in 
our ease; but n-n soon aconstomed to tho 
ineonrenionce, and all else in the hotel was the 
[lorfection of comfort. 
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Here, liowcvcr, I sIiolJ bid adieu to Trieste, 
which place we left an the 10th October, 
1$5T, in the Bom1>ay’ steamer, a hiio vessel 
of 050 tons, and 400'horse power; and a 
very pleasant passage we liad along tlie east- 
cm coast of the Adriatic; post Dalmatia and 
Albania, to Chemkeira, the capital of Corfu, 
where we merely stopped to coal. Tlie scenery 
of this const is exceedingly wild; the hills 
barren, save a scanty covering of scrubby brush¬ 
wood. Corfu is supposed to be the isle ot 
Calypso, though sonic attribute the honour to 
Fano, others to Gozo. Further on Ho tlio Aero* 
coramiian mountains, on the Albanian shore, 
and the Ionian Sea rippled around us. At Corfu 
were 8Upi>osed to be the gai-dens of Aleiiious, 
and in that island blossom naturally tbo rho- 
dcslcndron, almond, cypress, and olive, In the 
greatest imssiblc lu.xuriauce. The Corfu ladies 
of the upper class dress in the Kuropean stj'le, 
and dre.ss in bad taste; but the servant girls 
continue their pictures(|UC national costumo, 
their hair being braided into the folds of their 
turbans, with open-laced Ixidices and sleeves, 
St Spiridion is the patron Saint of the island, 
and his body, dry as a mammy, is, I was told. 


SAPPIIO’ji LEAP- 
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IMirtuled through the streets in a chair on occa¬ 
sion of great festivals; when sick pcoiilc, and 
csjjccially sick chiidrctij arc brought out and 
placed 1>cforc tlio Saint, in full confidence that 
such luiunnierics will contribute to their reco¬ 
very. TJio English rule seems any tiling but 
popular at Corfu; at least, so I judge from the 
remarks of the Greek,gentlemen who accompa¬ 
nied ufi to Alexandria. 

After leaving the coast of Albania, and pass¬ 
ing Cape Leucas, the scene of hapless Sap¬ 
pho’s fatal leap, we passed Ithaca on our left, 
and Cephalonio, the largest of the Ionian isles, 
on our right. In Cephalonio, Sir Charles Na¬ 
pier, when appointed JUlitarj' Hesident of 
the island, in 1899, had first an opportunity 
of displaying his extraordinary^ adminlstrati^'O 
ability on an extended scale. He found all 
departments urgently in want of reform, and 
at once set about its introdaction. Ho con¬ 
structed vast public works, made roads through 
the mountains, introduced improvements in 
agriculture by a model farm, assisted the indi¬ 
gent cultivators with loans, opened roads to the 
markets for their produce, constructed quays, 
erected lighthouses, and improved the harbour, 
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iira.iiiC 4 l luanslicSj cltstrcd away ruins and opened, 
■wide tliorouglifiiTOS, strengthened the courts of 
law, and orgiiiiiscd a military police* whoso 
vigilance rendered them the terror of all c\'ll- 
doers. Sucli wero some of the works that Sir 
Clxarlcs Napier carried out during the period of 
his government of Ccphuloniu. Our party was 
u very pleasant ono,-—^a nephew of Sir Lyttou 
Bulwer, a Bengal civilian, a Bombay olheer, 
Into of Bixshi Bazooka, and since hlglily distin¬ 
guished in India, a British merchant, returning 
to the Mauritius, and ourselves. Wo had also a 
very lady-like Wullaeljian, a daughter of Prince 
Ghikn, who siwko French and German i>e(r- 
fcctly, and two German ladies, who only 
spoke a few words of Italian, but nttored their 

gruzias ” in so sweet a tone, in rctnm for 
a chair, tliat one could not regret tlio sacrifico 
for their sakes, albeit the deck was hurJish, 
Ijeaving Candia, tiro ancient Crete, on our loft, 
■rve looked our last on Europe, and early in tlio 
morning of the sixth day were in sight of Alex¬ 
andria. 

Tliia port is now so w'cll known to a large 
jx>rtioti of the English public that to oflbr any 
description would bo absolute waste of time. 
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r »lia1I therefore stato tliut I conveyed my roj til 

master to the principal liokd, and hft\ing pro- 

rided for Ids {>ursonal comforts at once proceeded 
* 

to the Consulate, being charged ndth a despatch 
for Mr Green, our then acting ConsubGencral, 
to whom 1 feel greatly indebted for Ha kind 
aid in having the Meer’s Ijaggage, regarding 
which there was a diffieiJty, quickly puasqd 
through the Ctiatonv House- The ConsubGo- 
ncral moreover supplied me with the lost news¬ 
papers^, and those from India were at the mo¬ 
ment of intense interest, ojb giving tbo latest 
new's regarding the slego of DelH. From lilr 
Bethune, of the P. and 0. Steam Navigation 
Company, I also received the kindest assistance, 
os I was in a dilemma regarding the passage 
of the Mccr and suite, about wJiich no intima¬ 
tion had been received at Alexandria, though 
before lea^'^ng Trieste a telegram from London 
hud reached ino, stating that tlic passage had 
been engaged and the nioney paid. W'o only 
remained a single night at Alexandria, which is 
tlie most detestable place I ever was in; for the 
hotel, tliougli in other resjjects comfortahle, 
swarmed with musquitocs, the beat was un¬ 
bearable, and a eborus of braying asses and 
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howling dogs baiiishod dll sleep. At Ales an- 
dria a wealthy Mahomedati merchant, long set* 
tied in Egj’pt, by tiiimo Kliooda Bucltsli, paid 
his respects to the Slecr, and did all in his 
power to accommodate His Highness. ith 
Khooda Bticksli we left a Styrian cow, wliich 
the >[eor had purchased at Trieste for the pur¬ 
pose of improving the breed of cattle in Slndli, 
as she woii unable to walk from an injury sus¬ 
tained on slilphoai'd. This lessened, my re- 
spoDsibUitics on the road, and they were no 
trifle, horn the enormous quantity of luggage 
that His Highness and followers carried with 
them, and Uie impossibility of ctct inducing 
any of the jiarty to be punctual as to time. 
Fortunately for us, railway officials in Egjqrt 
are not over-punctual tUcniselvos, thus we 
managed to reach Cairo without any serious 
mishap. AVo there found my friend Mcer 
Jaffer Ali Khan Biihader, on his W'ay to India, 
after a five years’ residence in England, where 
his society w'as courted in the highest circles. 

On the following morning I attended divine 
service, which was performed by the Rev. Sir 
Leader, u German missionary, in a spacious 
room fitted up as a chai>el. Tlio congregation 
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and tlic niinkterg pronuTiciatiois of 
wfia Eso painfully indistmct, that it waa 
difficult to follow liioi; but 31r Leader is a most 
ainiiible and devoted nuijHiouaryj greutlv re- 
spec tod by all classes and sectSi and is said to 
have eftbeted muoli good at Cairo in tlio thirty 
years and upwards of his residence there* Dur¬ 
ing the day 3 the mws of the fall of Delhi was 
telegraphed from Suez^ the steamer from Bom¬ 
bay having arrived* and groat was the rejoicing 
amongst our countiy^mcny whose consumption 
of 31r Sheppard^s oLainpugiio^ m honour of the 
victorj'y was something prodigious. Tho postal 
dei>artTneiit of Egj^pt would not seem to bo con¬ 
sidered of much miportaiiecs as there actually 
was no post office at CaLrOy but tliis want has, 
I believe* l>een since remedied. The atmosphere 
of Eg}])t is* I am told, nnfavonrable to tlio 
worlcing of the electric telcgrajdi; tlic transmis¬ 
sion of messages being occasionally ^LS|>cnde<l. 
Thisj li saidj generally occurs in the morn¬ 
ing, before the sun has attained the zenith, and 
Is supposed to be caused fay tlic dninp arising 
from the Xile, as no such intomiption of com- 
municution occurs l>etween Cairo ami Suez. 
The railroad, which is novv coiiipleto, at that 
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time only oitendod to T^'illitii t\i'enty-oiglit 
milee of thut jjort. The fonnatioii of this rail* 
road lias certainly supplied employment to 
many thousand Fellahs or Arab cultivators, but 
I doubt wliether they proS^t othonviao by the 
increased transit, os Kgypt still exhibits more 
squalid misery than is, 1 believe, anywhere 
else to be found, both in the jicrsonB and dwell¬ 
ings of tlie Fellahs, We quitted Cairo on tlio 
evening of the 19th October, and found the rail¬ 
way arrangementH tolerably good and the of¬ 
ficials civDity itself. I had no small difficulty 
though in starting the Meer’s attendants, who 
had unpacked everything whilst at Cairo, but 
luckily tiio train did not leave for an hour after 
the appointed time, so nobody was left behind. 
His Highness I always found extremely good- 
natured and amenable to reason, but like all 
princes, and especially all Eastern princes, ho 
fancies that the world is made for him self. 
Take him, however, all in all. Moor Ali Moorad 
is the hest s^mcimen of an Eastern sovciv^iign 
that I ever came across. Hie Highness’ appear¬ 
ance and manners are highly in his favour. For 
an Asiatic he is largely built and of highly im¬ 
posing prosencc. On horse-back ho is eoon to 
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great advantage, Imving a verj' neat and floldicr- 
ly scat, itideefl lie always looks every inch a 
king,” and liia frank and hearty address is pe¬ 
culiarly taking. Although tho Mcer camo to 
England late in life, lie at once adapted himself 
to English hahits; and hero it may not ho out 
of place to give a brief sketch of the previous 
^career of this, the Inst of the Ameers. Meer 
Ali Mooiad, the independent aovcrcigti of 
Kliyrjjoor, was, until recently, the ruler of 
Upjicr Sindh, and, as such, in tho possession 
and goveruniont of torritorj’' yielding a revenue 
of about cloron I^aliks of rupees per annum, 
or £110,000 sterling, ills Highness was tho 
youngest child of Jloor Sohmb, who very lato 
in life marrieil a young wife, and had by her 
this one son, Meer AH ifoorad. On Meer 
Solindj’s death in 1322, Meer Ali ^foorad suc¬ 
ceeded under his father^s will, according to the 
usages of his country and of the Talpoor dy¬ 
nast^', to an iin mediate patrinioiiial {>osscssioii 
of conaidcrablo extent and tho reversion of tlie 
sovereignty after tbo death of liis elder brothers, 
After the demise of Meer Soljiub, his eldest 
BOD, Meer Koostutn Kliou, succeeded to the sove¬ 
reignty of UpiJcr Sindh ; his youngest brother, 
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Mccr AU Jlooraci, wlio was at tlie time only 
tliLrteen years of age, Lcing eonfidetl to his 
care. Instead, liowes'cr, of faitliAdly fulfilling 
this sacred trust, botli Moor Hoostmu and his 
second brotlier, Jieor Jloohornct Khan, jioa- 
scssod thoinselves of largo iwrtions of Meer AU 
lloorad’e i>atrmioiiIid ten'itory, and otherwise 
treated him with injustice; in consequence of 
which when Mecr AU Jloorad arrived at man¬ 
hood, fends and dijqjutea arose between the 
brothers and their respective partisans, The 
interference of the llritisli political ogent, Mr 
Ross Hell, however brought about a temporarj'' 
reconciliation, but on the death of that lament' 
fid officer, iloGr AU Moonul was attacked by 
his brother liner Roostum, and llcer Kusscer 
Khan, son of lleer Moobaruck, then deceased, 
wltli a view to recover certain ^Hllagcs, which 
had been resbired to Mocr Ali lloomd by Mr 
Roas Bell’s orders. The vlUoges were burned 
and several lives lost, and tlien Jleer Jili Moo- 
rad prepared to retaliate, and, assembling a 
force at his fort at Dejeo, marched against his 
hostile relatives, whom he completely defeated 
at Nownahar, a few miles to tl«e cast of Khyr- 
poor. After the action a formal settlement of 
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differences took place liy treaty entered into on 
llio field of buttle; by w'liieli treaty, since 
known aa the treaty of Sowimliar, and wliicli 
was SDloninly inecribod on a blank leaf of a 
copy of tbo Koran, certain districts were ac¬ 
knowledged as the patrimonial irasscssion of 
lilcer All Moorad, and certain other districts 
were coded, in eomjiansation for tlic wrongs 
that lie liad sustained. 

Shortly after this, disturbances arose iiiStudh, 
and ilccr Soostum Khan, who was then 85 
years of ago, finding hiniaclf unequal in those 
troublous times to the «ires of government, 
resigned tho turban or sovereignty in favour of 
Meer Ali Moorad, who by their futbcr*s will 
was entitled to the succession, and the rights of 
His nighnetut to the sovereignty, and all the 
tenitoiies apijertniniiig thereto, were fully re- 
cognbod by the British Govemmeut, Abojit 
this time events occurred in Sindli which led to 
liostilities between the lTydcral>ad Ameers and 
our Government, but Jlcer All Moorad, relying 
on tlio faith of the treaties entered into with 
liinisclfj and the honour of the English nation, 
supported Sir Cliarica Napier with 5000 horse, 
keeping open the Goncral's communications 
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witli Sulckcr; pi'otcctlng tlio wliolo of Upper ' 
-Sindb from tlie liostilo Beloodiccs; gutircling 
tlic lofi: bank of tbe InduB, and prcvoutmg tUo 
advaaco of liostile tribes, who were cudeavoui> 
ing to join tJjo Ilydcralwd Anioerg at Mccouee. 

The highly importunt services tliat Mecr Ali ^ 
^[oDrad rendered tluroughout the cainp'^ig*'^ 

Siiitlli woro fiilly appreciated by Sir Charles 
Napier, who tlma notices them in a despatch to j 
the Governor-genei'id—“ Ali Ifoorad’s conduct ^ 
appears to have been loyal from first to last, 
both to his family and to the British Govern¬ 
ment;” and that liigli-niinded nobleman, the | 

Earl of Elleaborough, who was then j 

Governor-general, in a despatch dated 2fJrd 
August, IS4S, stated that '* Ali ^loorad hud ' 
boon a faithful ally, when his sudden and unex- 1 
ixxrted enmity might have been fatal to our 
army.” In short, in adversity ns in prosperity, 
Jfeer AU Moorad has ever been faithful to the 
British Government, but, notwithstanding his j 
own example and advice, certain members of | 
liis family joined the hostile Ameers, anti in 
consequence of such conduct their lands were I 
confiscated afrer tUo battles of Mocanco ami 
Duhha, 
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Moor AU Moorad^ as the undoubted and tc- 
cogTiised Boverelf^ of Upper Sindli, having 
proved himself the devoted ally of the British 
Govenjmont, and Imviiig fonvarded the objeete 
of tliat Govetnmeiitj hy placing at ita diaposttl 
certain tcrritoiy, which it was dcsii'Oua of ex¬ 
changing w'ith tlic chiefs of Bawulpore and 
Joysulaieer, in order to secure an improved 
boundary' of the British poasossiona ou the Indus, 
Sir Cliarlos Napier, at the close of the Trukhce, 
or Hill campaign, formally presented His High¬ 
ness, ns a reward for hia scr\’ices, with the dis¬ 
tricts of Mcerpore Matihia and Meherkeo 
(which districts were included in the treaty of 
Nowualiar, but had been taken possession of by 
the British, on the eonhscatioii of the lauds of 
the liostilo Ameers), and Meor AU iloorad was 
at once instullcd in possession thereof. A diuft 
of a trea ty between Jleor Ali ^loorad and the 
Brituth Govenunent, by which his rights to liis 
territories, including the lands ceded to him 
under the Nowualiar and Turban treaties, were 
clearly defiiied and secured, tv*iis prepared and 
approved by Sir Charles Napier, who forwarded 
it to the Goremment of India in ISI-ii; l>ut, 
under one pretence or other, Its hnal mtilica- 
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tlon by tlio Govcmmciit wm poatjjoncd until 
April, 1850, when thoeircunistauties hcruiiiuftcr 
inontloticHl took place. During tlie wliole of 
this period, Iroiii 1843 to 1850, Moor All 3Ioonid 
wa$ treated uts iiii independent sovereign, iuid 
OUT ally, and in 1850 Ills lliglincss received ’ ’ 
a visit in state from tlio Govemor-goneral of 4 
India, who was accuinfmnied by Mr Pringle, ^ 
the Ciilef CommiBaloncr of Sindh. This fuiic- 
tionary was, as is now known, collecting cvi- . 
denco at that very time for the purpose of Impli^ 
eating iloer Ali Moorad in a charge of having ; 
fraudulently introduced a page into tlie Koran, 
containing the treaty of Nownaliar, in wbich he j 
liad, it is alleged, substituted the woitl "J*ur- 
ifunnaA,** meaning district, for Z>eA," meaning j 
village or town, whereby lie added to the | 
possessions then ceded to him tlio districts of 1 
Meerporo Matilda, and MeUerkee, l>efbre re¬ 
ferred to, as having' been conferred by grant of 
Sir Charles Napier. An accusation to this " 
effect hud been secretly made tlirco years pre- , 
viously to the Comniissioncr, by a man oanied i 
Shaikli Ali TTiiaseyij, formerly Minister to Meer . -j 
Ali Moorad, who liaJ fled Ins dominions to ' 
avoid panislitnciit for embeusilementj his estate ' 
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been confiscated liy his injured master. 
The neeusutloii was furtlier stupported by tineo 
other persons, viz. Jokee Ham, a moonshee of 
infamouB cbaracter, who was at tlic very time u 
convict imdergolng sentence in a British jail; 
Peer Ali Goliur, who had been also formerly in 
Mcer All Moomd’s service, and was tinplicated 
in the guilt of Shaikh AU Iluijsejii j and Tower 
M all, another convict In tho same jail, llicso 
individuals all stipulated in 'writing for largo 
lewords, as the condition for giving their in¬ 
formation, besides a free pardon for their pa.st 
crimes. Sack was the kind of evidence pro¬ 
duced against tho unfortunate Meer, and on 
which His Highness was condemned. It is un¬ 
necessary further to dilate on this monstrous, 
and, to the British authorities, most disgraceful 
aflliir, except to state that the ’fitnesses were 
released from Juil and rewsrJed fur their mlituMc 
testimony, wlicrchy the jVIarcjuisof Dalhousic’ii.Tis 
enabled to annex teiiltoiy' to the value of about 
£80,000 a year. Thus, not only did his Lord- 
ship deprive l^lccr AU Jlgorad of the district 
that lie is accused of having obtained by unfair 
ineaTLB, but he also seized upon a large jiortion 
of the lands tliat he otherwise possessed. Shaikh 
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AU HujsseyUj the principal witness against the 
Meer, did not long enjoy the fruits of his 
villany, as, shortly after having given evidence 
against that unfortunate Prince, he died at 
Bombay. On his death-bed ho sent for Mii-za 
Ali Achar, Sir Charles Xapler's nioonshee, to 
whom ho had preferred the firet aoeusation 
against Jlcor Ali iloorad, and then confessed 
iU falsehood, as tlins reported by the Chief of 
Police at Bombay:— 

“Ali Ilussoyn had been for somo time sick 
before the day of his death. He sent a servant 
to call Ali Acbar, moonshee to Sir Charles Napier, 
and 1 have oscortained that the following is the 
conversation that took place betwoou thoni \— 
AU Husseyn W'tia apparently dying. He said 
that ho bad sent for him to express his wislics, 
as Ins lost hour was approaching. He wislicd 
him to see lie was properly interred, as he hud 
very few rupees left, perhaps not sufHcient. Ho 
said that he wished tlio Government pension of 
200 rupees should revert to bis eon or family, 
and adding, I shall not live to enjoy it, being 
the fruit of my villany. Ho then wept, and 
said ho was trembling at the idea of apin^oring 
before God to answer for aU the treachery 
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(iiimuck h(immoo) lie pructised towoids liw 
master (Jim* All Jloorad). Ho stated tliat the 
proofs lie gave before the comniJssien were all 
forgeries, and tliat Iiih and Poor AH Gohiir’s 
cvideiiCG was false. That in 1844 lie becuiuo 
an enemy of Ins master (AH llooradjj and from 
that date plotted all he could devise against him 
with Peer AH Golmr. AH Achar trictl to oon- 
fiolo him with tlio lioiie of recovery*, hut lie 
replied, ‘No, I shall never reooverj,’ and that ho 
feared that his present confeaaiou would do him 
DO good, but tliat God might consider it. After 
this ho began to ramble in his speech, but was 
not iuscnsiblc, and the subject ap^jeared to bo 
regret and grief at tlio part lio had taken. Tho 
above conversation was between AU ITusscyn 
and All AcIhit, the former liaving ordered his 
serv'ants out of the room, and made them sliut 
the door. This is all that I can leuni, and all, 
I believe, that took place,” 

^feer All Moorad, having again and again in 
vain a]>poalGd for redress to the Indian aufhoi^ 
itics, determined at length to visit brngland 
and appeal to Tier Jlajcaty and Parliament for 
justice, but no sooner was the Goveinmeut 
aware of his intention than cv<Ay obstuele wras 
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throivn in his ivay. Hd was tlLreatened with 
tho iitghcst displeasure of the British Govern* 
meat, and apprized that they would prevent Ids 
being received in England witli the respoet due 
to his rank; and they certainly kept their word, 
as the Court of Directors refused tlioir tissent to 
Ids presentation to the Queen. 

Upon tlio news of the insurrection rcacldng 
England, Sleer AU Moorad gave tho President 
of the Board of Control the strongest assurances 
of Ills loyalty and fidelity to the British Govern¬ 
ment ; and at once sent instructions to his 
eldest son, Mecr Shah Kowaz, who was then 
acting OB liLs repreaentative, to place every man 
niid horse ho could muster at the disposal of 
the Cidef Commissioner in Sindh ; and sueb in¬ 
structions were carried out to the full satisfaction 
of that functionary. Shortly afterwards Hia 
Highness quitted England at the particular 
desire of the Riglit lion. Vernon Snutli, tlien 
President of the Board of Control, and in the 
firm belief that bis territory would be speedily 
restored, as the icward of bis woll-provod 
fidelity under the most trying circumstances. 

Such is a hasty sketcli of tho antecedents of 
.Mecr AU Moorad Khan Babader, Talpoor, tho 
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eoveroign of Khyq^oor; and now let ub acconi- 
jmny Hia Iliglincss on, tlie journey to Sue;;. 

The train renelied tlio terminua tent at alxmt 
■ midnight, and there wo found great part of the 
passengers wlio had the preceding day arrived 
at Suez. Some few wore sick ofUcera from 
India, hut tbo greater number were ladies and 
children, who in many mstancos had barely 
cscai>ed with tlioir lives. The supper provided 
for U3 Wits not of a sumptuous qualitj*, and, in¬ 
deed, barely sullieicnt for such a host of hungry 
tnivellers, for Eg}'ptian fowls are the leanest 
and toughest m the uniyerse, thougli wlictlier 
this arises from tlio peculiarity of their educa¬ 
tion in early cbickenhood, whilst inmates of the 
1 latching establishment of Cairo, I cannot take 
on niyaelf to aay. The vans to carry us on tlie 
remaining oight-aiid-twonty miles to Suez were 
annouticod at about throe in the morning. The 
first stages iverc accomplished propitiously, but 
tliO last set of mules proved restive, and after a 
severe fight between the coachman and liis 
team, the former at length gave in, and leaving 
the van and its passengers to their fate, re- 
tunied to the stalion-houso for more tractable 
uniinalfl. Patience is not amongst iho virtues 
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of princes generally, and to bo thus unccre* 
niouiously drop|>eil in the desert, ivilb a possi¬ 
bility' of some hours’ detention tliero, was too 
iDucli for our worthy Mcer, who having re¬ 
lieved. his feelings by ejaculations in reference 
to the coachman and his mules, coupled witl] 
allusions to the female relatives of both parties, 
which would hardly bear translation, His ITIgli- 
ncss proposed walking on towards our destina’ 
tion, and wo accordingly atartetl; but the ^fecr 
is an luiliffercnt pedestrian, and ere we had 
advanced a couplo of miles, was coni[)lotely 
knocked u]>, and seating liimsclf on a rock by 
the way-side, declared lie could walk no fur¬ 
ther. Fortunately at that nionient I descriod 
an object far in the distance, and before long 
our van arrived at a gallop. Tliis restored the 
Mccr’s equanimity, and wo soon reached the 
hotel at Suez, whereiu apartments had hcon 
prepared for His Highness and suite; and it 
was welt that wc had made such arrangements, 
as nearly two hundred passengers for India and 
Australia arrived during the night, and the 
hotel, albeit vciy large, was quite inadequate to 
accommodate such a number, so that some of the 
ladies, even, were unable to obtain beds on the 
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occaBton. On tUe fullowing morning His Higb' 
ness embarked in tlie Pekin steanierj and Laving 
seen to tlio safe sLipmeni of his baggage^ and 
four Styrian groyliounds, I followed In the cool 
of the evening. 
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SlcjuAcr Petiii—Mn'iint Horipb—JSiVW-J/twiji— ^ 
—Hopl EiigtH<£!cn^Ialimila m \itid Sta — Divine Striice— 
Eicitmg InlcItigeiiQO—Aden Hotel ^ — The lkleer*» Libcr^Hty— 
Bomlbaj—I rutinn Mmidiuis—A Mnlwmedan EnterUlnaicnt—Misr* j 

cutile Importance of Eoenbaj^^ Jamsetju Jcejeoblioj* Bart-^ j 
Lord ElpMiuloDe—The BereDidMa-^Munora — Tradition. 

Tue Pekhi ia a most comfortable vessel, ad- 
tnirably found in all ways, but being one of the *; 
flecond-eloss steamers of the P. and O. Com¬ 
pany, and only calculated to accommodate fifty | 
passengers, and onr numbers exceeding sixly, i 
we were a good deal crowded ; indeed, for tlio 
first two or three daj's, soino of us wei'c obliged 
to dine on deck, but udditionnl tables being d 
2 > 1 accd in the comers of tlio saloon, everybody 
tlms found accommodation. The Meer never 
came to table, os Iio preferred having his meals ’J 
in Ids own cabin, which was situated near the - 
fore saloon, where he had all liis i>ooplo about ' | 
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liberal iu the matter of supplies for His High¬ 
ness I in fiictj he requested mo to apply to tho 
iiead. stowtird for whutev'or llio Meer required, 
and I suspect that his servants niacte no nniall 
use of their muster’s name in procuring both 
eatables and drinkables for their qtiVIi eonaunip- 
tion, as tho head steward and the Meef'a Jema¬ 
dar of cooks had occasional skirmislioG on this 
score; howoverj on the whole, matteis got on 
pretty smoothly, and tho Steer soon became 
vciy popular amongst the passengers, with 
whom he played chess, at which gamo no ono 
on board had any chance wdth him. Idysolf 
and chum, Sfr I-, hud berths in tho omni¬ 

bus cabin, a very largo and airy one, but there 
hoing eight occupants thereof, this was pro¬ 
ductive of some ineonvcDioncc, from there be¬ 
ing only ablutionary aceornmodution for tw'o; 
howevor travellers, and osjiecinlly overland 
travellers, must make up their inindij to some 
disconrforts. For my own part T am an early 
riser, and was generally one of the first on deck, 
in dressing-gown and jittejammy to secure an 
early turn in the hath, after which I lounged 
about with a book till it ivos time to dress for 
hreukfiist. Fortunately our omnibus pasaeugers 
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were moat oocommodating' persona, arid we got 
on admirably togetbcr. On tbo third day wo 
2 )aiwed Mount Iloreb, of w’biqb wo bad a good 
view, and lierc it may not be out of 2 )laco to 
mention that tbo Arabs declare that the cbib 
dren of Israel crosactl over from Egypt at that 
part of tUc lied Sea. opposite to tbo Bir-ool 
Moosa, or Wells of Moses, wbicb HUp 2 >ly Suea 
witli its [very Indifferent] water, and take their 
name ft'om that estimable patriarclu Tliey 
also, according to tUeir traditions, name that 
part of the Ked Sea the IItii>imam-ool-P/uiraoi>a, 
or Bath of Pharaoh, where that monarcli'a host 
is aup{K>scd to liavo perisbed. 

Amongst our passengers wc bad on entire 
company, one hundred strong, of the Royal 
Engineers, wHtli six officers, all very superior 
meiv, 05 officers of engineers generally arc. Tbo 
soldiers so coinjdetely occu]ned the deck tliat it 
was difficult to move from end to end of the 
vessel; but they were so orderly and well bC' 
liavetl, and tbo arrangements of the Pekin so 
excellent, that little inconvenience resulted, ex* 
cept to the poor fellows tbcmselvcs, ivUo must 
havo suffered greatly from the heat, whicli was 
daily increasing. On tb© fourth day of our 
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roj-ago tlia tlienixomoter on tho aalooa stair* 
ease, tliQ coolest plsjce in tlic ship, was at S7* at 
iioon> Tho islands in the lied Sea are so na* 
incrous that one cannot remeinbcr half of them, 
hut the principal are tho Zclxir Islands on tho 
Arabian coast, twelve in nuniher, called also 
tho Twelve Apostles, and Juhhul Teyeor, Bird 
Island, a partially extinct volcano, which occa* 
sionolty emits smoke. On the 25th, It being 
Smiday, divine service w'as ix^rfonned by the 
captain, to a cengregatien of fully tn'o hundred 
persons^ and tho uccompanunent to the hymns 
was played on the harmonium l>y one of the 
(iflicers; I liuvo often attended services loss 
jileosingly perfonned on shore, and the congre¬ 
gation appeared very devout. t>ur passage 
down the Red Sea was rather tedious, for the 
Pekin is a alow vessel, but such is the only 
tiling against her. In approaching Bah-el^Jfun- 
tlubf we so closely hugged the Aviibian shoivi, os 
to have a good view of Mocho, and passed near 
tho long low hihmd of Perim, the subject, a 
short time since, of a much-vexed political 
question. 

Wo reached Aden at 1 a. tn. on tho 28th Oc¬ 
tober, und one of the posaongerB having re- 
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coived an overltmd suinmaiy of the Bombay 
Gajsctte, TVBs BO good fu» to read aloud tlio ob;- 
citing intelligouco it contaioodi to all the rest j 
and could vts have been photographed as we 
stood in every variety of sleeping costume, we 
certainly should have mailo a graphic picture. 
The intolltgoncG from India was of a mixed 
chanictcrj but, upon the wholo, the good pre¬ 
dominated over the bad, for though the spread 
of disaffection, as evidenced in the plot just dis¬ 
covered at Bombay, showed that no dread of 
consequences, eveu when the cau^ of tlie insur¬ 
gents had become apparently hopeless, would 
deter JIahomedan bigots from plotting against 
the lives of Christians, the fall of Delhi was a 
grand triumph to Britisit arms, and the capture 
of tho royal family rendered it the more com¬ 
plete. The timely relief of Lucknow by the 
gallant Havelock, announced in the same paper, 
was, indeed, a most providential event, Theso 
two highly important snocessos had, however, 
cost us dear in. tho loss of two of our most dis¬ 
tinguished generals, poor Keill and Kicholson, 
but individuals must not he thought of where 
the public weal is concerned ! 

At Aden wo found the Uindoostan steamer on 
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licr way to SuoZ). and ]icr coaling occupied 
great part of the follo^ving dayi ^ tliat tlio 
Meer dctcnninefl on landing, as did, Indeed, 
most of tho pa,Mengers, greatly to tlio advan¬ 
tage of tho hotel-heeijer, a Parsoe. The liotel at 
Aden eonaiata of a long range of buildings di¬ 
vided into floparate toohib, with an open veranda 
in front, and hatliing-rooms, &c., in rear. TJie 
floors are plastered, without even a date nmt to 
eoneeal tlicir nakedness. Everytlnng about 
this hotel is in the most pristine state of sim¬ 
plicity, Init the place is tolerably cool, and af¬ 
forded ufl shelter during tho unpleasant opera¬ 
tion of coaling. Tho liotel is flanked by a 
shop, kept, I believe, by the same Parsec pro¬ 
prietor, whose supplies in both establisbments 
were quite unequal to the demand, as the al¬ 
most simultaneous arrival of three steamers, 
crowded viitlx pasaengers, had a very locust-like 
effect an the provisions of tho place, and evorj'- 
thing was charged for at fhTniiie prices. 

Aden, supposed to be an cstinct volcano, is 
without exception tho moat barren-looking spot 
I ever bobeld, albeit situated In Arabia Felix I 
and in looking at tho mountain of cinders 
fore me, I stud to myself, tidiat can Arabia 
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Descrta be like, if tbis, wliicb might bo taken 
for the cinder-cellar of Pandemoiuum, can bo 
part of Arabia Felix? 1 told, however, 
that cultivation commenced nt a very short dis¬ 
tance beyond the British boundary, but as to 
the port itself, there is not a shade of difference 
in colour betw(^ti th© soil of the place and the 
vast piles of coal uixm the bcacb, awaiting ship¬ 
ment on the eteamers, Somo of the passengers 
went up to the cantonments, distant about five 
miles, but the horses and donkeys for liire were 
insufficient in number to mount all who required 
tlieiu. The ileer got a barouche, ivliich, judg¬ 
ing from its appearance, must have been the 
earliest specimen of the kind that was over seen 
in Arabia. At Aden Ilia Highness picked up a 
Iladjco, or pilgrim, returning from Mecca, wliose 
passage lio directed mo to pay, in the supposi¬ 
tion, I believe, that tlie relief tlius afforded to 
a Plodjcc would bo only second to porfonning 
the pilgrimage in person, which His Highness 
had intended doing on his "U'ay back to India, 
but was prevented by tbo necessity for his 
sjwedy return to his own country. Our new 
compttgma tie te^age was, liowever, so cxcced- 
it*o^y iitiolean in his person, that J suggested 
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liis indalgt^aco in a batii and clean clotliing 
before goiii^ on board, lest Uo sliould carry 
with him some of tlxe many little entoniological 
specimens that liad accompanied him from 
Mecca, and wUeremth liw garments seemingly 
abounded. Wliether my suggestions were at- 
tended to or not I catmot say, but I took caro 
to give my friend the Hadjee a wide berth dur¬ 
ing the voyage. 

Wo (piifted Aden at three o’clock on llio 
morning of the 2[>tli October, liaving been de* 
taiued there twenty-six hours, a monstrous waste 
of time, when every' moment was of importance, 
for liud all been i-eady for coaling on our ar¬ 
rival, that operation ought not to have occupied 
alx»ve one-third of the time. During our stay 
at Aden, a poor seijoaii t of artillery was brought 
on hoarrl in the last stage of liver eomphiint, 
and died immediately on his arrival, leaving a 
y'oung widow and four children, for whom a 
subscription was at once set on foot, and nearly 
600 rupees were collected; my roytd master 
ond Meet Jaffer AU each contributing most 
libomlly to the sabscription, the am omit whereof 
was handed over to the Adjutant-General of 
Artillery for the widow’s use, on our arrival at 
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BonilMiy. IiKlmns are truly liberal and MikU 
hearted on tbo occaaion of any such appeals to 
their aytnpatUy and assistance. By the wy, 
Mccr AH Mooiad, on leaving England, though 
much straitenijd himself, fonvatded £100 to 

the Lord Jfayor for the Indian Relief irund. 
His Highness was in high spirits at a paragraph 
in one of tlic Bombay papers that I showed him 
at Aden, stating that his oldest sou, Mcer Shah 
Kowaz, had just had an opportunity of display¬ 
ing his loyalty in the capture of 25 incendiaries, 
who were attempting to excite the Meet’s sub¬ 
jects to revolt against the British Government. 
His Highness is really a very kind-hearted man, 
and for two days tliat I vrasseriously unwell, ho 
appeared much concerned, and was very anxious 
on mj' account, and expressed himself to that 
effect, saying that lie must he anawcrohle for 
my life to my family. BtiU bo is a perfect 
baby in somo respects, rages like a tiger if his 
dinner or breakfast lie delayed, or not to liis 
taste, and seems to think that the regulation s 
of the ship must he set aside for his convenience, 
should he require it, Tlic poor ^leer is above 
all jealous of *Meer Jaffer Ali, the Princa of 
Surat, ’whose demeanour is most dignified on all 
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occaaioiiB, l>ut lie has lived from Iiis youth 
amongst Euioi>eans, wliilst my royal maaterliiig 
not hud similar ndvantnges, 

A poor soldiGr of the Engineers was struck by 
a coujf fh sofciV just after wo left Aden, and not¬ 
withstanding the skill and attention of the me¬ 
dical ofUccra, he sank under it on the night wo 
leachcd Bombay. Captain Cambcrhmd, of the 
Engineers, giivo up his ow*!! cabin to tho soldier, 
whoso mvings at night were terrible to hoar. 
Thus our voyage from Aden commenced and 

concluded with a death. 

Wo reached Bfimbay on the morning of tho 
6th of November, and were struck with the 
beauty of the sconery around its umgniBcent 
baihour, hut this has been so often described 
that I shall not weary my readers by dikting 
on the subject. Immediately on our anchoring, 
a moouBbec, who is much in the Meer’s confi¬ 
dence, came off to pay his respects to His High- 
ncss, bringing letters fwm Meer Shah Nowaz 
and his brothers. Having made arrongomentB 
with the Custom House department for landing 
that ijortion of the Meerk baggage whicli he 
most immediately rcfiulrcd, wo got into a 
budgerow, a large Ixiat, with a cabin, and were 
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si>ecdily landed at the Butidet^ a vary tine pier 
and laDdhig^islsLce of eat granitet constructed at 
the e 3 ti>cnse of that princely Paraeo merchant^ 
tlie late Sir JaniBetjee J et^cebhoy^ Bart. 

Here wc found carriages aiii^aitiiig in which 
' we proceeded to the Eki^e BarigaloWf a large 
np-stair house on flie llahoola tank. This resi¬ 
dence was very roomy and tolerably cool, but 
^awarnnxl ^vdth muijquitoes fr om the vicinity of the ' 
water. Thou commeuced the discomforts of 3[r 
L and niyselfj for the liousa was nearly destitute 
of furniturOj and though arrangements were 
speedily matie for the Meer's breakfast and ae- 
conimodntion, no tUouglit was given to our 
wants, flo after despatching a letter to the Secre- 
taiy to Government, announcing His niglitiess' 
arrival, we started for the fort, about two miles 
distanhwhcre we achieved baths, and breakfasted 
at Pollumjee^ti Uoteh We tlicn proceeded to 
the Custom House, when having been intro¬ 
duced to the CoDimissionor 3Ir Sjxjonor, by Mr 
Ritchie, agent to the and Op Steam Company, 

I received every asststaoce in hia power to 
afford, regarding the lleePs baggage, of whicti 
56 cases tliat had come Southampton, were 
lying in the Cu.stom House, in addition to 
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soiDo ninetecin |xiokagGs that hia Hi/^hncs!; had 
l>rouj;i:ht with him from Trieste, Uiifortanatoly, 
however^ a cosje containing the guna that tmd 
caused mo disquietude at Alexandria was no- 
wlierc to bo found, although Iwth the Jleer and 
myself had seen tt ui>on dock just before we left 
the Pekin. The examination of His Highness’ 
guns, on which we hud to pay duty, was no 
trifling matter, os they wore upwards of twenty 
in nuinbor. So many magaificent guns, all hy 
tho first makers in England,wore probably never 
before imported by any private individual for 
his own uso, and no man living CMin handle a 
gun better than Meor Alt, whoso shooting I 
shall dcscriljc hereafter. 

After a fatiguing raornttigfs work at the Custom 
House, 1 returned to the Ekhee ha Dm^abw, so 
ealled ftom having been the residence of a Per- 
fliau amhassadot, during his stay atBorabay about 
thirty years ago. Some apj>eamnco of comfort 
had been given in our absence to the Ilall of Au¬ 
dience, a fine room, 190 feet long, by 40 in width, 
03 Persian carpets hod hocii spread, and coueliC3 
arranged about a round table. found tho 

Moor Ill high good liumour, having just dined to 
his satisfaction. Ilis Highness, who was richly 
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drossctl, was giving audience to aonio of tlie 
principal native goutlonien of tlie Prcsidcucyj 
who Iiad come to pay tliclr respects. Amongst 
the nvinibcr was Aglia Khan, the “ Old man of 
the Mountain,” a Peralan Prince of the blood 
royal, who w^os seated on the couch n-itli Ilia 
HighncOT, and appeared to enjoy the Iiigliest 
considcmtioit. During our absence a couple of 
camp cots and some few articles of furniture 
had been also put into our toouib, but as His 
plighncss’ establishment could not boast of any 
appliances for the table, I proposed that we 
should betake oursolvea to one of the liotels and 
dine at the d'hdk. This arrangement 

being approved by the Mcer, to whose native 
guests our prosctice appeared rather a gincy wo 
accordingly started for the “ Adel phi,” formerly 
the residence of Sir Erakino Perry, wlien Chief 
J ustice, but now a very excellent hotel. Here 
wo found a capital table d*h6ky attended by 
several of onr fellow-passcngcrs, and I renewed 
my acquaintance with a Judge of the Bombay 
Sudr Udnulut, wliom I bad known in London. 

Tlio thoughts of our own dreary''quarters caused 
Us to quit this pleasant party with regret, but 
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WG at length got into our ahigrom, a fitiiall four- 
wheeled carnage in use at Bombay, and wended 
our way to the Ekkee ka On reueh- 

ing it wo heard the sounda of ninsio, if music it 
could be called, and found the Mccr surrounded 
by a liost of native!?, the higlier in rank seated 
on couches and chairs, the inferiors squatted on 
the ground. Facing lOs Highness were numer¬ 
ous musicians and singers, said to bo the hijest 
jKftformers in Bombay. The mstrumeutal music 
consisted of a large kind of lute, on which the 
singer accoin|iamed himself, assisted hy two 
others, one of whom played on a kind of 'violin, 
the other Ix'at with his fingers a small Tom-tom, 
or drum, about the siise of a slop-basin. The 
time was very good, and that was the only re¬ 
deeming point in the performance. The airs 
were all extremely monotonous. The compass 
of the voices was very limited, and the Bombay 
Mario’s melody very much resembled the howl¬ 
ing of a sheep dog, under the influence of 
cholic. However, His Highness seemed in¬ 
tensely delighted with the imrformaiice, though 
to English oars the screcebing was ahominahle; 
but wo were forced to listen to it for a couple of 
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liotirs, wlicn the Meer, bDComing drowsy, broke 
up the party, and all retired to their cots, though 
1 eaimot say to repose, for the heat was dread¬ 
ful, and the mosquitoes made a hearty meal 
on the fresh blood of the new eomera. On 
visiting tlic Mecr during tlie procoss of his 
tiwitiing toilet, as was my usual custom, I in¬ 
quired which was the preferahlo cliniatc, that 
of Siudh or Bombay,—^lus answer was “ SimlA 
BchisM, em Sindh is Paradise, thui 

is Hell.” My own after experience tUJ not, 
however, lead me to the like favourable opinion 
of His Highness’ country, 
lAjrd Elphinstone, tlie governor of Hoinbay, 
being absent from the Prenideney at 3fatarau, 
His Highness despatched the Hukcoiu Iinauni 
ood deon, liis principal officer, a moat gentle¬ 
manly and highly polished old man, with a com¬ 
plimentary letter to Flis Lordship, who received 
the Hukeem very graciously, and expressed his 
regret at being utiablo to receive tlio Meor until 
his return to Bombay, as his Bungalow at 
Mutaran did not afford accommodation for visits 
of ceremony. On the following day tho Poli¬ 
tical Secretary’ to Government [laid his respects 
to the Jlcer, who appeared much gratlfted at the 
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attention, but wtvs impationt for tlio Governor'^ 
arrival, to learn what steps would Ik* taken 
towards the restoration of liia territory. 

llonibay was at this time in an nneosy 
state; disafteetion Imd i-ecently been discovered 
amongst the native troops at the I*rcsuloncy, 
and by those best iiifonnod, was supposed to 
have spread eonsiderably j some executions had 
taken place just before our arrival, and the 
demeanour of the native population towaixls 
Europeans was in tlie highest degree disra- 
spoetful Although Delhi Inid fallen nearly two 
months before, the fact waa disbelieved, or the 
natives professed to disbelieve it, KU}'ing, “Oh, 
you told us you had taken the place before, and 
that you know was a falsehood.** 'I'licre cer- 
tuinly was truth in this, us a false report of the 
fall of Delhi liad been some time before in cir- 
cu lutlon. Fortunately for the safety of the town, 
the Bombay Police had at its head one of 
the most energetic and thoroughly edicient 
odieers in India, Jlr Forjett, a gentleman who 
Speaks several languages just as a native, and 
can assume any kind of disguise. Flo disco- 
veretl the existonco of a plot, having for its 
object the massacre of all the Eurojjcans and 
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the plunder of Bombay by tlie sepoj’s and 
Mahomedans, who wore then to moTo oif to 
the interior with tlioLr booty. Treasonable 
meetings were held, at which Mr Forjett was 
present in disguise, and thus became fully 
acquainted with the designs of the conspirators. 
The officer commanding one of the legimenta 
declared his disbelief of the disadbetion of any 
of his men, and would not bo convinced of the 
fact, until ho actually saiv from the adjoining 
house, wherein be was concealed by Mr Forjett, 
a native officer and several iiien of hjs oum regi¬ 
men^ and overheard the discussion of their 
plans; Bombay was just then, too, almost desti* 
tute of European troojis; but the paucity of 
numbers was to a certain degree remedied by 
the admirable arrangements made for obtaining 
assistance front the ebippiug in the harbour. 
Every availuble’^European sailor tvas held in 
readiness to land fiiUy armed, oitber by night 
or day, on a given signal from the fort, and 
such signal was known only to the commanders 
of vessels, ^ 

V X 

On tho very day that tlfe plot bC^tlio conspir¬ 
ators w-aa to have exploded, a wing of H.M. 
05(1 1 foot landed at Bombay, dtid tills regiment 
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waa sliottly followed l)y otlicrSj who were 
pushed on rapidly to the front, to join that part 
of the force whoao services wero soon after¬ 
wards BO difitinj^ished under tlis com maud of 
Sir Hugh Hoso, in Central India* 

The town of Bomlnay is in ap|}earanco vcr^.' iti- 
forior to thu capitals of the other Prcsidencipfl, but 
fiir superior to litndras in wealth and comnieTcial 
i mportanco. The Parsees, who form a largo por- 
tioii of the comm unity, are, T believo, the most 
energetic anti enterprising merchants in tlio 
ivorld. The Mahoiuedan and Tlitidoo merchants, 
too, are many of them men of ononnoug capital, 
which, being always employed, is constantly 
increasing* Shortly after our arrival a grand 
ontcrtaiiimcnt wti« given in honour of Mccr Ali 
iloomd, by one of tho lending Maliomedan, 
or rather Bhorah, morchantsj Teyabjcm Bocc- 
meah, whose son, Cummeroodeen Toyabjoe, I 
had known in London, whore ho was studying 
tho law in a solicitors office* Tho old gentle¬ 
man was moreover quite delighted at finding 
that I knew his son, and was enabled to speak 
very much in bis favour, lx>th as to bis ability 
and steadiness of conduct f so I was of course at 
onco installetl in bis good graces. The Moc^r 
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was at first mtlior reluctant to nccept tlio invit- 
atioUf aa he considered it Boniowhat iii/ra dij. to 
honour a Bhorah mercliunt with Ills princely 
presence, but I at length induced him to go, 
by telliDg him tliat Ifcer Joffer Ali would bo 
tliore, and accordingly we proceeded at seven 
p.m. to Teyahjec's garden, which we found ono 
blaze of light. The garden was prettily laid 
Out, with nmiicrous broad walks, every walk 
hoing bordered by arches of IxLmboo, each atip- 
porting six small lan]|)s, which in the aggre¬ 
gate must luive amounted to many thousands, 
and had a pretty cflFoct, causing the garden to 
resemble Vanshall cn a small scale. Our host 
Toceivodusnt the gate, and conducted us through 
his garden to a handsomely'furnished drawing¬ 
room, brilliantly lighted by six fine lustres. 
Hero we found a-ssembled about a hundred of 
the principal Mahomedan and Poisee iiiliabit- 
ants of the Presidency, muongst the number my 
much-valnod friend Meer Joffer Ali, the Prince 
of Surat, who has a verj' fine house at Bombay. 
The Kitgee^ool-Kwsat, or Mahoincdan Judge 
of Judges, a very venerable old man, was also 
of the party. My royal master was received 
with all honour by the asseiiihlcd coiupmiy, imJ 
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I UGV'cr saw bim to greater advantage. Many 
present i^'re as rlelily dreased, but no one 
equalled my chief in dignity of beariug; imJeed, 
1 huv'^o heard many, who met i^feer All ^foorad 
in, England, declare that they hevei' met with a 
man so singularly courteous and pleasing in 
manner, or posseaaing a clearer or mom in¬ 
telligent mind. 

After a considerable jiause, not less, 1 tlilulc, 
than an lionr, dinner w'as announced, and wo 
were led by our host across the garden, to an¬ 
other large building, where we found dinner 
laid in a spacious hall up-stairs, the floor of 
which w'as covered with a wdiito cloth, and on 
that the dinner was placed. The guests kicked 
off their shoes at the door, and my royal master 
and the other magnates of tbo land wore 
ushered to their places by our host in person, 
and sat or squatted down with their bucks to 
the wall. Each had before him, arranged in 
two rows, about a dozen dessert plates of curries, 
pillaos, and sweets, with a couple of tall glasses 
of iced lemonade. Rosewater was then brought 
round in a golden vessel, and each guest washed 
Ilia right hand prcjMimtoiy to eating his dinner, 
as knives, forks, and s|K>onB api>carcd to lie as 
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yet unintroclucod amongst tlio black Beau iRonde 
of Bombay, nt least in tiieir natiyo cntertain- 
mcnit*. All tliis iinie I 'a'as standing at tho 
dining-room door, debuting with myself what 
I should do, for my dress trousers having stm^rs, 
I could not well get off my boots; in fact, so 
convinced was 1 tliat the continuative parupher' 
nulia would novov be equal to squatting on tho 
ground, that I meditated ii bolt into the garden 
and abandoning my dinner, when just at that 
moment my dear old host (may Iiis shadow in¬ 
crease), camo to tho rescue, and requested me to 
walk down-stairs, where I should find dinner 
laid for me on a table. And a very good dinner 
I made, albeit 1 was somewhat puzzled how to 
manage my pillao without forkor spoon; bat two 
bits of chupntee, or native bread, supplied the 
deficiency. Had the dishes been hot, they might 
probably Ijave been good, but all was stono 
cold, and I consequently cannot speak liighly 
of our host's cuisine. After a tinio I heard a 
ntovo in the upper story, ivith the shuffling of 
feet into slippers, and we ah returned to the 
drawing-room, where after sitting for on liour or 
so, rather ruminating than talking, for tlie con¬ 
versational powers of tho party did not appear 
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of u higb order; Iflfar and Pawn were brouglit 
in, and taking our leave wo returued to the 
Elchee ka Bungalow. 

Tlio mercantile importattce of Bombay is 
enormous, end appears to bo every day inercaa- 
ing; in fact, we may consider it the grand 
commercial emjwrium of the East, as command* 
iiig the entire trade of the Peraiau Gulf, with 
jnuch of that from Central Asia and tho coun¬ 
tries bordering on the Tudus, l>esides all that of 
the north-west coast; and the railway and 
other improved communications with the in¬ 
terior, must contribute largely to tho prosperity 
of this port. Bombay, from its geographical 
position and local advantages, could hardly fail 
to be prosi>crous under any circumstances, but 
the main source of its prosijcrity seems to bo 
the enterprising character of its merchants. 
For example, tho late Sir Jamsetjee Joejeebhoy, 
Bart., who dicil not long since, leaving & for¬ 
tune of £850,000, had during his life dis¬ 
tributed from eighty to a hundred thousand 
]Kmnds amongst his relations, besides exiiend- 
ing nhout an equal sum in charities and works 
of ]>ublic beneht; yet this enormously wealthy 
merchant, wlioac cliorities wore really bound- 
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self & very good judge of a lioisc, according to 
Englisli ideas, which diftbr somewhat from those 
of the oatiTes, and though tie jjaid high prices 
lie certainly got first-rate Arabs. The Bombay 
people geiierall)' are great boree-fancleris, and 
the mercliants of that Prealdency, cspcclnUy 
Parsecs, drive the finest horses Uiat I over saw 
in liarness out of England. 

Lord Klpliinstouo on Ids return from li'Iatara 
at once fised a day for the aieer’s state-visit, 
and His Highness was received at Government 
House ivitli the honours duo to Ids rank j and 
thougli no direct promise was mudo, l^rd 
Elpldnstone assured Ljin of the fuvourablo in¬ 
tentions of Goverument, sud recouimcndod his 
proceeding immediately to Sindh, placing him¬ 
self under tlio ordeiis of tlio Comniissionerj and 
exerting himself to the utmost in the presorva- 
tion of law and order in Ida own torritoiy. 
TJiia \^a3 the more gratifjdng, as so strongly in 
contrast with the Imrsli and unwoi-thy treat- 
nieiit lie had expenenced from the Dombay 
Govornmont on leaving India; but all tho local 
authorities were theu hostile to him, whereas 
he retunied at the recommendation and on tl.e 
friendly assurances of those high in power at 
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homo. On tlio following- day tils Ilig-linostj 
roooived a furthor vhiit from Mr AudersoD, jio- 
litical secretary to Oovernmoat, wlio, under 
instructions from .Lord KIphinstono, commutii' 
cated to His Highness ttiat the war stoamer, 
linfctiice, was at his disposal for tlio conveyanco 
of himself and suite to Kurraclioo, whither she 
was about to proceed, Tliis graceful murk of 
attention was very pleasing to the 3Ieer, and 
having despatched our liorses and the hulk of 
our wipedimeiita and servants in the mail steamer, 

Bombay, to Kurrachee, His Highness, ifr I- 

and myself, witli seven attendants, emhurkod 
next day in the Berenke, a splendid ship of her 
sIkc. 

Tlie Ba-enke Is one of the most comfortahle 
vessels I over sailed in; she has no ix>op, but 
the captain^s saloon is capable of aecomniodat- 
iiig with oaso 30 porsons at table. On eitlicr 
side are three large cabins, which were occu¬ 
pied by the Captain, Surgeon, His Highness, 
two officers of the 7th Dragoon GuarrLs, Captain 
Sydney Cotton, and ourselves. Captain Chitty 
keeps a capital tables and is nmst liberal in all 
ways. The Berenice had only then just re* 
turnotl from the Persian ex|xidition, and still 
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carried the marks of rough usage in that scrr- 
ice. Her gnllant commander, irho bears tho 
highest professional character, is in manner a 
frank sailor, but withal a highlj polished gen¬ 
tleman and a most agreeablo companion. We 
left Bombay harbour late in the afternoon, were 
aeon out of sight of land, and. os wo crossed 
the mouth of tho Gulf of Oambay the motion 
was nnplcasant. On tho second day we were 
in siglit of the low coast of Kattlwar, which in¬ 
creases in elevation to tho northward. Passing 
tho headland of Dwarka, celebrated ibr its fine 
pagodas, one *of Avhich, visible at a disfance of 
twenty miles, is a prominent landmark, we 
steamed along the coast of Cutch. 

The Bcrmicc is a very ffist steamer, bat mucli 
to her commander’s disgust he was ordered to 
tow up a dredgiag machine, which acted as a 
clog upon her movements ^ however, there was 
no help for it, and we Imd so pleasant a party 
that a littlo delay was very endurable. Tho 
Mcor, to wile away tho tmio, got out some of 
his guns, and we had some good rifle practice 
at bottlca. His Highness is, without exception, 
the finest shot 1 ever saw. On one occasion a 
gentleman of high celebrity as a marksman 
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WM l>acked ei^inst liim, TIib mark was a 
bottle banking' from the yard-arm, and at Moor 
All Jloorad’a request Ills aotag^onist took tlio 
mitiatiro, atid at tha first sliot broke tho bottle. 
“ Very good/* said tbo ifeerj “ but I tJiink I can 
do better; you see the bit of string by wliicli 
tlio nock of tbo bottle still remaing suspended. 
Now, I udll cut tliat bit of string without touch¬ 
ing the neck of the bottle.” To tlio astonish¬ 
ment of orery one the Meer did so, altbougb the 
neck of the bottle was oscillating so quickly that 
tbo string was hardly ylsiblo. On the following 
morning we sighted the Munora light-house, 
which marks tbo entrance into the harbour of 
Kurraehco. The fishermen of the port have 
a tradition that a venemblc eoint was drowned 
.somewhere in the eastern scast and that the 
fishes brought his body for intennont to Mun- 
ora, then a little sand-bank, which, after the 
saint bad been buried there, rapidly increased 
in size, until it bad attained its present pro¬ 
portions. 


CHAPTER III. 


Siadli—of ill Cofiat^lLa PoHj^Kurfuc^H 
lUrixmr—Msiivflra LigliMIoas€—Eoropc BouniUrin ol 

Siadb—KnmcWt tbc Commercial Gate of Cenlnl Am—C wi* 
tcuuQcuU—Increjise of Sm Trade—Waoi of Water—Muggtar 
Talaov or Alligator Toni—F%hl between la AlHg&tor md a 
Tigtr—Meer SUH A'cvax—N arigation of tbr Indus—Flits for 
tbe ConvejiiDM of Troops—Frcre Steamer—Ports on fbe India 
—Tkc Water of Uiat ^Tci^Tatli—Ruma of KuRim Kot^ 
Sbifling cluirict'er of tba Indus—Ap|MrAranoe of tbc Coaotr^— 
JemiJL 

Thb appearance of the coei^t of Sindh from 
tUe sea is hy no means attiactive; its predomi¬ 
nant featuroB are arid sandi bounded in the dis¬ 
tance by the Hala monntains, a barren inogo 
whicli separates Siadb from the territoij of 
Kolat. This eoast is particularly dangerous 
during the south'WGst monsoan, which con> 
monees in June and terminates in AngxiHtj and 
the like rcTnarh is applicable to the entire coast of 
Kftttiwar and the Gulf of Cutchj^ as these sliores 
are then lashed by the whole force of tlie Indian 
Ocean In its wildest fury* Cape Monze, at the 
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soutlioni oxtromity of tlio HalarangCj U, In 
coming from Boinbayj tlin point inado for; a 
Iittlo to tlio oastward of it iu Kurraclioo Bay; 
besiiles whicli the sea face of tbe Provhioo Inua 
four minor porta, for tlio import and export 
of merebandiao by natiro croft, vizp Ghizrcci 
Wiigodur^ KJiefti, oiiil Seir Guiula^ but Kurra- 
choo IS the only land-locked borboiir on tlio 
coast botTvecn Bombay and the Ked Scaj and 
k the nearest safe port to tlic Peraian Gulf 
Tlio harbour of Kurrachco can bo entered 
throughout the year by sqimre-rigged vessels of 
800 tons buiden, and not dramng more than 
18 feet water, and vessels drawing even 20 feet 
have ontert'd with s^ifety; but the port k closed 
during the monsoon to country craft, which al e 
unable to face its violence^ and the traffic 
between Kurrachee and the river k during the 
llonsoon montlis carried on at the porta ef 
Ghlzrce and Wugodur^ 

Kurrachee harbour hua boon surveyed and 
buoycnl off. It possesses a ligbtdiouse, pro¬ 
jected by Sir Charles Kapler, and erected on the 
highest point of tho promontory of JLunora, at 
the entrance of the liarbour, which k about 200 
foot above tho level of tho aea. On a clear 
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night this light us visible at a distance of fiftenn 
miles. TJie harbour b very spaebus;, and Loa 
room for twenty aliips of 800 tons each, and any 
number of small crult-. Under tho promontory 
of llunoro, on the eastern side, vessels anchor 
In security. The light-bonsc, and all j>crtaiii- 
ing to tho harbour, is under tlio superintendence 
of tbo i»rt oflicer, A pilot and pilot-boat arc 
attached to the ^lort, and a powerful stoam-tug 
brings vessels into the harbour, which is 
becoming gradually clearer and deeper under 
the effective operation of the dredging uiacbiiieB, 
one of which the Berenice took round in tow to 
Kurrachce. 

We caaio in sight of tho Munora light-house 
at day-break, and I cannot say that my first im- 
pres.sions of Smdh were favourable to “ Young 
Egypt.” The port officer, Lbutenant Giles, of 
the Indian Navy, came on beard off Munora 
Point, and His Higlmess and ourselves having 
taken leave of Captain Chitiy and his officers, 
the idcor, with Pullyar Khan, a favourite attend¬ 
ant, Hr 1-and myself, left the Berenice in 

the captain’s Ijorge, steered by an officer, who 
landed us at the jetty near Kcaniareo Bunder 
Custom House, a long straggling building. 
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Hu llij^tiQEua on landing momitod a Iiortie timt 
was in rcadini^ss, and, cantered off to a Bun¬ 
galow that liad been piaitared for liis reception, 
Kituatcd about midway between tLe jjort and 

CaDtonmenta, Mr 1- and myself being 

evidently forgotten In the joy that tlicMeer felt 
at again standing on the soil of Sindli. How- 
ever, wo soon procured a couveyauce, and 
directed the driver to conduct us to tlio “Europe 
Hotel,” whieli vro found a very clean and com¬ 
fortable abiding-plnco, and to mj’self oxtreuioly 
Convenieat,as being close to the Meet’s quarters. 
Our liustoss, a Belgian dame of vast propor¬ 
tions, but showing still tlie remains of consi¬ 
derable early beauty, was most kind and at¬ 
tentive during oar stay in her well-regulated 
establishment, which 1 can strongly recommend. 
Uor husband, an engineer of the Indian Navy, 
is u very obliging and intelligcut person, and 
from Uxem both I gatliered a good deal of in¬ 
formation regarding Sindh. 

Sindh Proper, styled by Abul Faxel in the 
Ayeeu Akbery as Sirkar Tatab, the fourth 
Sirkar of the Soohah of 3Ioo]tan, may he con¬ 
sidered as tlie country lying along hotli hunks 
of the river Indus, bounded on the north by the 
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BhftWtiipoor territoiyj on tlio sontli l>y tiio 
ocean, eastward Ijy the great and Bmall sandy 
deserts, and westward-by tlio Ltrkkee and Hal a 
mountains, which separate it from Beiooehistan. 
The extent of the valley of the Indus may be 
eatiiuated at about 500 miles tn len^h, allow¬ 
ing for the windings of the river, but extremely 
variable in its brcadtli. Sindh is divided geo¬ 
graphically into two principal portions, Upper 
and Lower. Upi^xw Sindh compriacs all that 
country along Ixith banha of tlie Indus, from 
Sehwan, northward to llha^vulpoor; and Low’er 
Sindh, all that from Sehwan to the sea. 

Having established ourselves in the hotel, I 
visited Heer All Moonid, W'ho tvas kindness 
itself, and ’welcomed mo heartily to his native 
land. Wo then drove down to the port to see 
after our baggage, as one of my portmanteaus 
was missing, but I was lucky enough to recover 
it. Kurrachee is a native town of some preten¬ 
sion, but situated on the margin of a vast 
swamp, which at low water cap ha'dly be 
healthful. This swamp is crossed by a line 
causeway of cut stone three thousand yards in 
lengtli; wliicb was projected by the confjucror 
of Sindh, and of which ho completed 783 yartb 
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dtu'ing hi^ stay hi tlie p^’ovin<^^^J but the Govc^rn- 
meut then ttiouglit fit to stop this noble work ; 
its value being however apparent to Sir liartle 
Frere^ tlie latia Chief Commissioner^ be after 
mneh difficulty obtained tlie sanction of Govera- 
nient for its completion. To give an idea of 
tlio difhcnlties encountered in ita construction, 
I riccKl but »tiy that in order to form a basi^ for 
tlio structure, the swamp was crossed by filling 
date bags, made of coarse grass, with stiff mud, 
and throwing them in nt low water, naving 
thus obtained a solid footing, the moto or cause- 
way a™ constructed. It extends from the 
landing-place at Keamaree Bunder to the en- 
tmneo into the town of KurradieOp 
Sir Charles Napier, wlmse administrative abili¬ 
ties were fully equal to liis ciuinent inilitary 
talents, had been but a short tuno in Sindh ere 
he discovered the great natural capabilities of 
the country, and projected means for dovelopmg 
its resources, more espocially for availing him¬ 
self of its geographical position, as the only 
outlet for tlic produce of Upper India, the 
Punjaub, Caebemeer, and tliat broiiglit by the 
Cafillas to Sliikarixiro, which bus ever been n 
groat trading city, having extenHire dealings 
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eren so fur distant as Bokhara, so that the port 
of Kurrachee Tnoy now he looked on as the 
commercial gate of Central Asia. 

Sindli is evidently a land of much promise 
in a commercial point of view, and its political 
importance is undcniahle. The works pro¬ 
jected by the niastoF'mind that conquered the 
country liave been mostly carried out, or arc 
at this moment in piogress. Every step that 
one takes fiom the Custom Ilonso inland shows 
that in the Chief Commissioner of Sindh the Go¬ 
vern]] icnt selected “tlie right man for the riglit 
place,** and that lie had an able staff to carry 
out his intentions. But to return to my descrip¬ 
tion of Kurrachee i a straight and excellent 
road past the jail, and Messrs Tuback and Co.*b 
transit agency, leads direct to the cantonments, 
where both civil and military reside. The 
houses are good, but mostly without- gardens. 
The barracks for the European troops are per¬ 
haps the finest in India. The church is u very 
handsfime building 'ivithin, but its steeple, Ix^ing 
out of all projMrtion to so large an edifice, has 
an xm pleasant effect. The province finds sup¬ 
port for two bi-weekly newspapers, wtiich are 
extremely well conducted, and have a remu- 
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norativc cLroulatiou. The military coatonmeDt 
18 a great straggling plaee, about live miles dis' 
taut fixim the port, with acarcely a apack of vege¬ 
tation about itj but traversed by good roads in 
all directions. Tlio native town lias a popula* 
tioii of about 50,000 inhabitants, and its cloan 
appeai'once is very creditable to the local au¬ 
thorities. The jail, wliich is situated near the 
native town, is a veiy' extensive building, and 
contains worksiiojis of every description. This 
establishment is admirably managtsd, after tbo 
system that was introduced some years ago 
with mueli success lunongst the imprisoned 
Thuggs in the jail at Jnbbu1[iore, and it is, I 
believe, nearly, if not altogether, self-support¬ 
ing. Excellent tents are made here, and cotton 
cloths arc manufactured in the jail; also vari¬ 
ous articles in aillc and worsted of every descrip¬ 
tion, and the establishment contiuns such expert 
smiths and carpenters, that very neat bullock 
carriages are built here. Tlie disclplino of tlio 
jail appears excellent, and the prisoners have a 
well-fed, healthy look. Some years ago con- 
sidcmblo sickness and mortality prevailed in 
the jail at Hyderalwl, consequent on the issue 
of Imd food to the prisoners, through the dia^ 
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IiQne$!ty of tlic and it i-raa «apposcil that 

the stoppage of their tobacco was also preju* 
dicial to thoir health. The lower class of Ma- 
homedans in Smdli arc from infency accuBtomcd 
to smoking, and liow’cver poor an indiriduoi 
may be, lie alwa^'S lias recourse to his pipe 
after meals*, thus it is a neccssaiy rather than a 
luxury to prisoners. Great reforms have since 
taken place in prison discipline, and the prison¬ 
ers now receive one anna per dicni subsistence 
money, which is quite sufHcient for the pui'pose, 
Km’mchcc has a public garden, which produces 
good ’i'egetables and flowers, but firait is rarely 
procuxablo, and even plantains are brought 
from Bombay. On Sir Chiirlca Napier’s arrival 
at Kumichee, which had then been four yeara 
in our posaeasion, he found the 22nd foot anffor- 
ing dreadfully fram. scurvy, iii coUBCqucuco of 
no vegetables beiag procurable. He immedi- 
atefy formed the Government garden, for the 
support of whicli the Government allowed sixty 
rupees per mensem, and in a very few months 
the produce of the garden realized 800 m|)ecs a 
month, the soldiery being supplied gratis with 
all the vegetables they could consuiue. The 
Kuimchee Library and ^Inscum and the Nativo 
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General Libwir)', are weU-rusnagecl cstablisli- 
menta, and I must Dot forget to mention tbe 
Kurmciice Benevolent Association, and Eu¬ 
ropean and East Indian School, to is'liicli the 
rates of admission are small, and proportionate 
to tlie salaries of the fathers. In tlie commercial 
lino, the Delhi bank agency, Messrs Tuhack 
and Co., agents to tlio Bombay Steam Naviga¬ 
tion and Transit Oompanios, and Treacher and 
Co,, take the load, but nmneroua Parsee and na¬ 
tive firms cany on o very extensive trade Tvith 
Bomba}’’ and the Persian Gulf, and tlie «fom- 
merce of Kurracboe promises to become enor¬ 
mous when the railway to Kotreo shall bo com¬ 
pleted. Silk loongees ore liere nianufacturod 
by alrout 30 families, and 20 morn find employ¬ 
ment in manufacturing the national cap. 

The sen trade of i^Indli has been gradually 
increasing for the last ten years; for example, 
in 1S4748, the imports amounted only to 
28,78,720 rupees, and the exports to 15,47,308 
rupees, wlulst the imports for the year 1858-S9, 
ending 30th April, 1859, amounted to 1,08,11,012 
rupees, and the exports of the same year to 
1,07,81,386 rupees. Thus showing a differ- 
onco in tlie amount of imjiorts of nearly eighty 
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liUchs of rupoos l>etw(jeQ 1847-48 and 1858-59, a 
period of eleven years, and a dlfFercnce in the 
amount of exports exceeding nincty-two laklis of 
rupcoa, the porticnlnrs whereof will be found in 
Table A. of the Appendix, 

At tho time i landed in Sbdb not a voshcI 
had ever loaded there direct fur England, 
although at that very tnomont four Frencli 
vcasels were loading there direct for Bordeaux ; 
and as their oommanders were residing in tlie 
same hotel as myself, wo met at dinner every 
evening, and being conversant in their language, 
I beard all the commei'cial news of the port. 
These vessels were loading with oil-seeds, cliiefly 
“ Sesame,” celebrated in the story of the “ Forty 
Thieves,” and by the MahomedanB of India 
known os “ Til,” and called “ Gingely ” at 
Aladras. This seed, they informed me, fetched 
a good price at Bordeaux, where they mix the 
Sesame oil with that of olives, and export tho 
mixture.as genuine olive oil to other countries. 
Shortly after, British vessels with treops hegau 
to arrive, and then only did English vessels coin- 
mcnco trading directwithEngland, and the trade 
lias si nee been gradually in creasing. For instance, 
in 1857-58 the 'i'alue of the direct exports from 
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Sioclh to ICngland and France was 5,20,368 
rupees, whiSst ut 1858-59 it amounted to 
12,74,487 rupees, or one hundred and thirty- 
nine per cent, in excess of that of the preceding 
year, viz. to England 129 per cent, and 10 per 
cent, to France. In 1858-69 the arrivale in the 
|K)rt amounted to 90 8<ju are-rigged vessels and 
steamers, aggregating 49,930 tons, wliilst the 
departures were 101, aggregating 56,554 tons. 
As these dii'ect shipments increase, so will the 
commerce anti agriculture of the province reap 
the benefit thereof, m a material saving must be 
the result of shipments direct to the countries 
of the consumers, for the demand will bo pro¬ 
portionate to the cheapness of the article. 

The groat article of export at present is said 
to be lioraes. Those, according to Sir liartle 
Frero’s report, are procurable in unlimited num¬ 
bers from Aftghanistan at £37 a head, on an 
average. A greater number of liorses was 
brought down in 1858 than ever was known 
before, arising, I imagine, from their being in 
such extensive demand the preceding year, to 
mount five regiments of Dragoons that were 
on their way (row England, and unusnaUy 
largo prices were in consequence given. On my 
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arrival at Kurratilieo in December, 1857, I tsaw 
some 500 Iioraea that were awaiting tUe arrival 
of the Tth Dragoon Gaartl^, but I confeiia they 
apj>eared to me quite unfit for the purpose. 
These horses wore shortly after transferred to the 
17th lancers, and the 7tb wero mounted on 
their arrival in the Punjaub, but I was told by 
a captain of the regiiuent they wero so much 
tint/emtottti/cd, that afior a march of twelve miles 
every horse in his sqnadron was knocked up. 
In short, the present state of the trade of Sindh, 
almost cvoiy branch of which is advancing by 
rapid strides, is eminently satisfaetor)', as its 
steady progres.s shows that tije natives feel 
security and oonlidenco in the Government. 
The effect of railways and improved river 
coQUnumcatiou cannot be over-estimated, 
tending to the prosperity of the province, 
and I ho])e to see Bo3'deU’8 Traction Engine 
and endless railwaj'' at once introduced into 
all parts of the country where means of loco¬ 
motion are wanting, for I consider tliat en¬ 
gine eminently and peculiarly calculated to 
prove serviceable in the level jdains of 
Sindh. In fact, It would have been wortli 
any moue^'' there at the time when means were 
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wanting to fyrwaril on troops and stores to 
i!»fooltari. 

Olio of the mam 'wants of Kurracbce is plenty 
of good wntor; at present it ia very bad, and 
gave many of our servants diarrlicea; but that 
at Kotree is far worse, the wells there heitig 60 
impregnated with salt, that this articlo is pro¬ 
cured for the market by tiie evaporation of 'woU 
wntor. The project for a canal 1}etwGeti the 
Indus and Kurraehee is declared to be essential 
to the full saceess of the railway to Kotree, and 
it certainly is no leas etusontlal to the fair deve¬ 
lopment of the resources of Kurrachce as a sea- 
jiort, and to tlie agrleulturnl prospects of tho 
vast and at present unprodaetivo plains in the 
vicinity of the Kurracheo martet. Two years 
ago tho want of water was severely felt in the 
city, and tho population haring since Incroaaod, 
the want has naturally become more pressing. 
To supply wholesome water for the troops and 
inhabitants. Sir Charles Kapior projected tum- 
inff tho small river MuJlear fiiom a distance of 
twelve or fourteen miles into tlie town and 
eantonmonts of Kurrachcie. For this purpose 
lie caused levels to be taken and a plan laid 
down. Tho water was further to bo conveyed 
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by pijjes to Koymareo Point, wliereby tlie 
Bliippmg would Iiavo been et once supplied wjtli 
excellent water. The facility of GAOcatin^ this 
great work was ascertained, but though the esti¬ 
mated cost did not exceed on© thousand pounds 
a mile, the Government would not sanction 
such expenditure. 

About eight miles from Kurrachcc is the 
Muggur Talao, or Alligator Tank, the sight of 
which is well worth the trouble of a morning’s 
canter, though the sterile aspect of the plain 
through which the track lies is not particularly 
inviting. The tank, which Is concealed in a 
thick grove, is of no great size, and at first sight 
tliero was nothing to denote the preaeoce of its 
inhabitants. An old Faquir, who resides on the 
spot, does the honoara of the Muggtir TalfW for a 
trifling consideration. On this worthy shouting 
“ Ao 1 Ao P’ Come! Como!” the surface of the 
jxiol became alive with alligators of all sizes, 
which hastened out on the bank to be fed. The 
Faquir tlion called out ** Boetho,” “ Sit donm 
and, obedient to the order, down the monsters 
lay, with extended jaws awaiting their expected 
reward, and a sheep having been killed in readi¬ 
ness, largo pieces of fleali were thrown to them, 
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for which they fought atid struggled with ra¬ 
venous fury. The sight was disgusting, niid 
although the Faquir dcclorcii that no danger 
was to he apprehended from them, I did not 
Imlf like their looks, and aftenvards learned 
from the local {lapors that several accidents 
occurred durlug my stay in Sindh. These 
alligators are said to bo bold sacred by the 
more bigoted natives, hut as the destruction of 
one of the animals was not long siiicc condoned 
for a small pecuniary donatiooj I apprehend 
that they are really held in less vencratiou than 
is generally supposed. 

I may here mention an extraordinary fight 
het^veen a large alligator and a tiger^ which was 
witnessed by a friend of mine some years since in 
the Nerhudda, when stationed at Gorraworra 
'with his regiment, the 42nd Madras Xatis^o In- 
fantr)'. Jly friend uras a thorough apoiistnan in 
all ways, and described the terrific combat that 
ho saw between the two monsters, for so tbey 
might well bo called, ljK>th the tiger and alli¬ 
gator being of the largest size, in this -wise:— 

“ I was stationed with my regiment nt TIus- 
singabad a few years ago, and wo liad capital 
sport of all kinds within easy access of the can- 
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whom Laving Uttk duty to i>orform 
after our review was over, J wae almost constant¬ 
ly in the juuglOj. and during the cold aoason hag 
gcd ft large quantity of hog, antelope, and 
small game. In April, when the hot weather 
sot in,—and that is the time for sport, if you can 
hut stand esposuro at such a season, for the hot 
w ind blows like a fumace blastI was ordered 
on detachment to Kurslngpoor or Gormworra, 
a wild out-of*the-wfty place on tlie Nerhudda, 
surrounded with dense jungle, swarming witli 
tigers. No elephants being available, and the 
jungle of vast cjrtent and veiy- thick, I could 
only got at the tigers by means of a Gara* or 
by lying in wait near tho spots where they re¬ 
sorted for water*, and as all tho NuUalis wci*o 
then dry', save here and there a more than 
usually deep hole* which still contained a small 
quantity of n-ater, the large animals were, sure 
to visit such spots at night to alky their thirst. 
I therefore made my Shikaret, or hunter, have 
Bomo smart platforms, called llunchans, con¬ 
structed in suitable trees, commanding those 
watering-places, ^le previous monsoon had 
been scanty, and tlie season, being unusually hot, 
• A biiU-Mt picketed na ii blut Tor 
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was tliG tnoro favourablo for the Gportamon, 
and I thus matiag^od to kill a vast quantity of 
spotted doer and hog^, T?itli several tigers, a 
largo bear, and tlireo chetabs; hut It wiia liord 
work sitting up watohing, night after night, in 
a MuncAait, and I dare soy that 1 inisscfl tnotiy 
shots from sheer flrowsiuesSjtbougli the SM&aiw 
and myself watclictl in turn. 

Tlio Nerbudda, which when full is a lino body 
of water at that place, tints then for threO'fourtbri 
of its width a I'ast bed of sand, the stream being 
only about a qourter its usual breadth; but at tbc 
turns ill the river there were very extensive pools 
of great depth, abounding ivith iish of all kinds, 
especially that lordly fish tlio Mahscer, the sal- 
mon of India, turtle of vast balk, and tUo most 
enormous alligators that I ever saw. TVilh the 
Mall seer I occasionally flirted by way of change, 
and, being well provided with fishingtacklo, had 
good sport, but w'ith a jungle at hand filled, 
with large game, I preferred the rifle to the 
rod. My most favourite hiding’plafcc was near 
one of these pools, ivlicre the jungle extended 
almost to the w^atcr-side, from which jiathways 
led down to it, and those paths were well mark¬ 
et! by tho foot-prints of different aiuinals. 
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There, 111 a suitable tree, I had a Munchan erected, 
well aWe the pool, and commanding all the 
approaeUca. I was snugly seated tliei-eln one 
evening shortly after sunset, and had just laid 
down a newly-received number of Blackwood, 
when the Sfiikarea exclaimed, ** Listen, Sahib! ” I 
did listen, and auch dreadful sounds 1 never heard 
before or since. At first they appeared to como 
from a great distance, but gradually came nearer, 
and the mingled roaring and groans of a tiger 
were then distinctly audible. ** WHiat can be 
the cause of this?” inquired I of the Shikttnv. 
“ 1 think it is a tiger that has been poisoned, 
Sahib,” said my companion j ” the ’kdllagera 
often poi.“»ii them when they destroy too many 
of their cattle.” After a short time a vciy largo 
tiger appeared, foaming at the month, hie coat 
staring, and the whole appearance of the animal 
evincing tho most intense suffering. Rushing 
towards the river, the tiger plunged in and com¬ 
menced lapping tho water ivith greedy aiddity, 
as if to allay the burning tire raging within 
from the effects of the iioiaou. He then came 
out and commenced rolling on tho ground and 
biting at the bushes, seemingly in the most dread¬ 
ful (igoiiy. A second time he dashed into tlio 
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rivur, as tboygb about to aivim ftcross, and I waa 
preparing to end Ids sufferings with a rifle ballj 
when a monstrous alligator, I should say nearly 
twenty feet in length, prescntcfl Itself to view, 
and making a rush at the tiger, seized him in 
Ids jaws. Then ensued the tng of war, for the 
tiger at once seemed to forgot Ins previous 
sufferings, and met his antagonist with equal 
ferocity. Tlio tnoustors grappled witli each 
other, eauaing tho waters to fly about as though 
worked by tlie paddle of a steamer. Down they 
both went—again they rose, each njaintainmg 
his deadly gripe of the other animah Ag^in 
they sunk, and then again they rose, but the 
tiger WQ3 now evidently half drowned and 
greatly weakened by loss of blood, wl licit dyed 
the surface of tho w'atcr, added to tho effects of 
the poison. Even too had the tiger been in full 
strength, I doubtwbcthcr ho would liavo been a 
match for the alligator in the element most 
natural to the latter j but as it was ho had no 
ehauoc, for his claws seemed to make no im¬ 
pression 'whatever on tho mailed earcoso of tho 
alligator. The tiger was at length quite 
powerless, and tho alligator partially raised him¬ 
self out of tho water to take his dj'ing enemy 
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down, but in doing so laid his side woll open to 
a shot from my rifle, wMcU took effeet just be- 
liind and imdemeatli the shoulder, where it is 
unprotected by the rauU which covers lib body 
olsewhero. The bull passed through a vital part, 
and tho monster at once turned belly upwards, 
being, the villagers declared, tlio largest alii gator 
that had ever been killed there. A second ball 
then finished the sufferings of the tiger.” 

Tlio Chief Commissioner and his staff were 
unfortunately absent on duty in Upper Sindh 
on our arrival at Kurrachee, but bis subordinates, 
both civil and military, sliowed every civility 
and attention to the Jleer, and indeed went out 
of their way to accommodate lib Iligliness, by 
affording a passage for his suite in the river 
Hteomers, at a time when those rosseb were 
much required for tlie conveyance of trooijs and 
stores. On the day of our lauding very sinister 
accounts were cuiTcnt, and considerable alarm 
was felt at a rumour that ten thousand Insurgents 
wore advancing on Hyderabad, about a hundred 
miles distent, where wo had only 400 European 
troops. A "vving of 11. M,*s Tth husileers was 
accordingly pushed on, and a troop of Horse 
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Artillery ordered to follow. The report how¬ 
ever proved entirely ’witliout foundotion. 

Four dci}'^ afler our landing at Kurmcliec, the 
Jfeer’si eldest son, Meer Shah XowozKlianj and 
Ins two 3 'oungest brothorB, arrivcil from Khyr* 
]Wor, The former is a very liaudBonie young 
man, butliia younger hrothers are “fat boys.” 
They were attended by about a hundred 
horsemen, and liaving marched at the rate of 
thirty-fivo miloa a day, the ap[>oarance of the 
cortege was not particularly imposing- Hi» 
Highness being apprised of his sons^ approacli, 
was evidently affocted, but seemed to consider 
it inconsistent with bis digriit}* to displa}*' any 
parental feeling. He accordingly seated him¬ 
self on a couch, and gravely awtuted the ap¬ 
proach of the young princes, who htirried up¬ 
stairs in order of seniority, and, prostrating 
tliemselvos before their futlicr, embraced his 
Icnces, and ap]>eared delighted to behold him 
again. Tlio room was presently filled with lUo 
principal of their followers, the rest remaining 
■with the horses, which Avere picketed outside 
in front of the Bungalow. I certainly never 
saw a moi'o dirty set of ragamuffins than theao 
vou I. « 
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first specimens of tUo chivalry of Sindlu It is 
however hardly Mr ^pou that coui^try so to call 
them, as, very lew of Meer Ali Moomd’s re* 
tainers are natives of the province, High¬ 
ness haivlly employing any natives of S|ndh m 
his service. Their horses were mostly miserable 
as regards apiiconmce and condition, hut tliosa 
^^'Tetched-looking creatures, as 1 aftenvards 
found, are capahlo of estraoi-dinaiy endurance 

of fatigue. 

It having licen decided hy the Jlditaiy' mid 
Marine Authorities that the Mcer's suite should 
he accommodated on ono of the river steamem, 
which was about to take up the officers of the 
Sindh Survey department, I was directed to 
proceed in cliurge of His Highness’ valuables, 
the Meer tiawelUng by land, wdth hts sons, in 
order to enjoy field sports, on his way along the 
skirts of tho Lukheo mountains to Sohwau, e 

accordingly embarked on the F/cre steamer upon 

the 31 st December, wliich put to sea at 3 □ clock 
in the morning, but the weather was so threat¬ 
ening tliat her commander deemed it prudent 
to return, as those shallow flat-bottomed river- 
steamers are not at aU calculated for encounter¬ 
ing rough weather at sea, and between the har- 
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bouT of Kumidiee and tUe Hujamree moatli of 
tlio ladufi ia not far abort of a liundrcd miles of 
sea passage. Tho cntrucice iuto tlie Hujaimee 
Clmnuel is Diarked by a beaeoti aiid posts 
showing tho channel to be followed. A pilot 
cstablisinuent is also maintained at Kbetti for 
tlie guidance of vessels over the bar and up tho 
Hujainreo to that place. We reached tho mouth 
t>f the Hujaiiireo Channel about 3 p. in., and the 
Flat which we had in tow astern was then 
brought up alongside. On inquiring tho cause 
of tills ai-rangement I was informed by Captain 
M’Neil, the commander of the /rerr, that a Hat 
cannot he towed, astern of a steamer in many 
parts of the Indus, in consequence of the sharp¬ 
ness and suddenness of the turns, which the 
navigable portion of the river makes in its 
course, whereby o vossol towed astern must he 
continually grounded, from mability to follow 
in the exact track of the steamer ahead. This 
led me to ask him what he thought of Sir 
Bourne’s projected plan, as announced in tlie 
newspapers. His reply was that it could not 
possibly answer, as, if a single Flat could not 
follow in the wake of a steamer, it was quite 
impossible that a train of barges, on Jfr 
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lioiirno’s plan, could do so, and tlircc other com- 
nwiudcrs, whom 1 afterwards spoke to on the 
subject, confirmed Captaliv JrKeir® opinion. 

Tlie Flats in use on the Indus ai'o large iron 
vessels, built expressly for the convoj'ance of 
troops and stores, for which they seem well 
adapted. The Frere was Q perfectly now iron 
vessel, 104 feet in length, 28 in beam, and draw¬ 
ing 3 ft. 9 in. water, but this w'ns found too much; 
as In places wo had barely a depth of four feet. 
Ifcr saloon was large enouglj to aecommodato 
twenty-four persons, and tho cabins on either 
side were very conifortablo. About an hour 
before sunset wo anchored close to tho shore, 
and planks were laid from the vessel to tho bank, 
for the natives to land and cook their nieala. The 
passengers’ dinner was tlion announced and all 
our ixirty assembled- It consisted of Captain 
Jfacdonald, chief of the Sindli Surrey,his deputy, 
MrT^ne and family, Lieut. Harris, of the Horse 
Artillerj', a young lady, Mr.—,and myself. The 
table was not over-well supplied, considering 
tho amount charged under the authority of 
Government, v^, four rupees per diem for each 
first-cla 3 .‘!i passenger, half that amount for each 
child under twelve years of age, and one ru[)ee 
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for eacli child under sis; do. Second chiss Ku* 
rope&n pnist<Dngior» are allowed to mesa witli the 
warrant ofHceraj or, if thej' prefer it, to provide 
their own food. 

Imraedlatcl^f after dinner most of the jjosflcn- 
gers landed to look about them, whilst the 
woodiiig of the steamer was going on. Our 
rumbles however w*erc not very extended, for 
there wws little to tempt one in the appear' 
unco of the coiiiitr}''f but wo walked up to a 
IFaarf, or temporary village, whieb witli ita oc¬ 
cupants exhibited a deplorable dogreo of wreteb- 
edtjcss, tboug!) the soil api>eared a shade less 
barren than about Kurntchee, and a few* buffa¬ 
loes and inferior camels were to be seen. Here 
1 shall briefly notice tho small porta or Bun¬ 
ders near tho nioutha of tbe Indus. 

Glnzreo Bunder is sitnated at tho base of 
the Clifton Hill, south east of the towTi of 
Kurmehec, fiixiui which it ia distant about four 
miles. Thia port offers a safe anchorage for 
boats, and facilities for landing and shipping 
cargo. 

Wugodcr is distant about sixteen miles from 
Kurrachec, and is aituatofl on Gharr Creek, one 
of the tidal cbaiiiicli. This Bunder is chiofly 
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rcsortcil to by tlio river boats, wliidi, being 
flat-bottomed, cannot abvaya make Glilzrec. 

Kbetti b the chief port on the Iiidua for river 
and seo-going boats* GorabaieOi or \ ikhur, 
was formerly the port, bat since 1851 has been 
abandtmed itt consequence of the sballowncBa 
of the water. At Khctti tho want of fresh 
water is also greatly felt by the Inhabitants. 

Scir Gunga ie situated on a branch of the 
river called Scir or Goongam, and is the out¬ 
let for the produce of the Jatlioo Pergunnali. 

Such is a general view of the ports of the 
Indus, which a little below Tattah divides into 
two principal branches ; between these Uea the 
Delta, occupying a space of about seventy 
miles. Tho Indus iiours forth its water through 
eleven mouths, which arc more or less open to 
navigation, though some of the bmiichos are at 
times completely dry, and others contain so 
small a quantity of water that a man can walk 
across. 

As we ascended the Indus its water ncmlnded 
me much of the Kilo, having the fiomo ^lea- 
soupy look as the water of that river, being 
charged with the like fertilizing matter, which 
renders all lands productive when brought 
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Within ha influences^ citUor naturally, t>r l>y tl'® 
canals wbicli intersDCt the counti^' in all direc¬ 
tions. There are many points of iTescmblonce 
between Sindh and EgjTitj and amongst them 
that particular feature in those districts of hotli 
which border on the Nile and TnduS| the sur¬ 
face of the country being highest on the river 
banks and sloping gradually away, as though 
expressly formed, by naturo for the purpose of 
artificial imgation. 

At Tntto, sixtj' miles from the mouth of the 
river, we stopjxid a short time for the pui|X)se 
‘ of wooding. The town of l atta, which was 
once a conaiderable place of tradej is about 
three miles distant from the Bunder or port. 
Three of the lleers servants hero thought fit to 
disobey my eixlers by going on shore at tins 
placOj and were consequently left behind; we 
saw them running along tlio bank for some dis¬ 
tance, but the steamer soon left them in the 
^ rear, as coramandora are prohibited from delay¬ 

ing their vessels by stopping to pick up stray 
jiassengers. Tatta waa- formerly celebrated for 
I its manufactures and trade, but those palmy 

days liavc departed. Sraty years ago it con- 
* tained 80,000 inhabitants and kept 0000 looms 
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in employ, liut tlie rich fabrics of silk, cotton, 
gold tiasuo, and ombroidery', for which it wa^ 
famous, are now procumhlo 'with difficultj^ 
there being’ no demand. This city was fonucily 
the seat of the Mahomedan government in 
Sindh, and contains the ruins of a fine ifosquo, 
built in tbo time of Aurungzeb, and in the 
vicinity arc the ruins of an ancient fortified 
town called KuUian Kot. The oxceaaLve uii- 
hcalthinoss of the climate lias, I imagine, been 
mainly instrumental in the decline of Tatta. 

Antlc^unrians dcclaro tliat Tatta, or Debeil, is 
the ancient Pattala, simply fi’om its being situ¬ 
ated at the apes of the Delta, but Captain Pos- 
taiis justly oljservcs, that, as the shifting cha¬ 
racter of the river dally removes this town fur- 
tlioT from the stream, two thousand years may 
bo fairly considered too long a period to admit 
of speculation as to Its position at the time of 
Alosandcr's march.” So I think but little de¬ 
pendence can lie placed on a speculation based 
on so unstable a foundation. Those acquainted 
until the Indus must remember two remarkable 
looking rocks, which in tlie end of 1858 were 
aituated about mid-cha««el, at a short distance 
below Tatta; yet 1 was assured by the com- 
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mnodcr of tbe Btoaiiicr, tliat kt 1850 those I'oclis 
wore so far mlund as to be liatdly visible j such 
is tlic shifting eliaractcr of the Indus,—indeed 
the sanda are so contlnnally shifting that the 
lead must ever be kept going* on® Could ho 
nioi '0 watchful than our commander on this 
point ; but still the Frcre once touched the 
ground, tliough she mis speedily afloat agaiu. 
The uavigttble chauiiel in this part ol the river is 
described as presenting generally the form of 
a narrow gut, with abruptly rising sides, the 
Fcmainiug bod of the rivor forming a broad but 
shallow eKpanse of water* The banks of the 
Indus, like those of the Nile, boar traces of the 
periodical overflow, being marked by a suc¬ 
cession of ridges, as ooch layer of amd has dried 
on the preceding one. There is not, however, 
that api^jaranco of agricultural wealth In Sindli 
that the banks of the Nile and the lands adja¬ 
cent thereto afford, though rich cultivation is 
certainly to bo found at a short distance from 
lUo Indus, Above Tatta ive obaen,‘ed much 
improvement iu the appearanco of the country 
through wLieli we steaniCil; the river became 
wider, ita banks higher, and some reaches dis¬ 
played really pretty scenery, liavitig on either 
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tiido vast shikargiihs, in which the finest tree 
is the acacia ambica, wlilcU yields the gum 
arable. Thcae trees ore occasionally of great 
sixe, beautiful in foliage, and exhale a delicious 
perfume. Their timber is also valuable for 
building and whedwTight^s purpoges^ but on 
this, and the value of acacia bark for tanning, 

1 shall dilato hereafter. The acacia also sup¬ 
plies the beat fuel for tbe steamers. 

A short distance below Jerruk the mast of 
tbe steamer Meteor is still visible abovo water. 
This vessel struck on a sunken rock and went 
down, but lier engines were rescued from the 
wreck, tlioiigli the vessel became so embedded 
in the sand, that it was found impossible to 
raise ber, notwithatanding that the water whicli 
covered her did not exceed nine feet In depth. 

Jermfc, situated above Tatta, on the same bank 
of the river, is a neat, pretty town, on a com¬ 
manding site, upon a ledge of rocky hills over¬ 
looking the stream. This is the hcad-quartora 
of the deputy collector of the district, and being 
OD a branch lino of the railway, the port of 
Jerruk will probably soon rise in imi>ortBnce. 
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Se^'enty miles above Tatta is Kotrec, on the 
right bani of tlio Indus, and immediately oppo¬ 
site la Hyderabad, which was tbo capital of 
Central Sindh during tlie goveniment of tlio 
Ameers. 

Hyderabad, which w'as founded by Gholaum 
Shah Kaloru, stands on the extremity of a range 
of Limestone hills on the eastern l>ank of the 
Indus. The fort and citadel, which last is of 
great height, tower above the city and liave a 
picturesque appearance from the river. TJie 
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l-’ulloilco, a broncli of tbe Lidus, Wfuslies the 
base of tlic fortress, and ia bordered by 
gardens, with luxuriant vegetation* The city 
consists of one long atroet or bazaar, extending 
in the direction of the Indus, which is al)out 
tlu'ed miles distant. Hyderabad is the bead- 
quarters of tbe collectomto, and its prosiwrity 
will probably be greatly increased on the com¬ 
pletion of the railway to Kotrec. AVestward of 
tho town are some fine tombs of tbe Talpoor 
chiefe, containing marble fretwork of exquisite 
beauty* Hereabouts stood tlio ancient city of 
Khodabad, which some of tho Sindh Hrahmans 
contend to have been Brahnu\nabad* 

Kotree, the bead-quarters of the Indus flotilla, 
organised by Sir CliarlGS Mapler, wdilch is com- 
manded by Captain Daniell of the Indian navy, 
is the up|>er terminus of the Sindh mil way, by 
whicb stores will bo tranainitted from Kurmchee 
in one day to this port, for sliipment on the 
river steamers* At one time tears wero enter* 
tained for the safety of Kotree, as during the 
inundntions the river washed away great part of 
the bank, but Sir Charles Napier caused piles 
to be driven down, backed witli brushwood, and 
it is now perfectly secure. 
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Tliere can be ne doubt tliattliis railway, wUic)i 
is 110 miloa in longtli, will exert a powerful in- 
fluenco In proraoting tlie development of the 
ti'udo of Upper Sindli, as goods and produce 
will bo brought liowu to Kotroo by countrj' 
boats, and there landed and at once conveyed to 
Kui'iachee by mil, thereby avoiding all the 
diflicult and dangerous navigation of the Lower 
Indus, tJio omiunl losses of which arc so very 
largo from the accidents that take place in 
threading the narrow cllannels of the Della, that 
Jlajor Preedy, lute collector of Kurrtichee, 
declares in his report, “ tliol if one or two boats 
only, out of a batch of aix or so, are lost, it is 
oonsidered a good venture.** This lino too,’* 
says Sir Andrew, in his valuable work on the 
Sindh railway, “ will place Kurrachoc, the only 
seaport of Sindh, in communication with tho 
Indus, tho great commercial ortorj' of the coun¬ 
tries on our north-west frontier, at a point where 
the river becomes free from tho iiitiicBeics, 
dangers, and delays of the passage of the Delta,” 
This is undeniable, and tho political and eom- 
mercinl advantages w'hich may be looked for 
from this undertaking, would seem to be not at 
all over-estimated in the despatches of tlio 
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Chief Oontmlssioner of Slndh^ aud the reports 
of the Engineer nlHcere by wboiii tlm eonutry j 
liaa been surTOyedi both of wbicli will bo found 
in the Appondlx, marked B. C. 

Kotree ia an extremely pretty place, atretch- j 

ing along the side of the ri\^r, with excellent ■ 

Toada, and Fory nice gardens to moat of the j 
Bungalows. Apropos of gardens, the roaes of 
Kotrco are especially fine, and Indian roaes 
possca.s far more fragrance than those of Eng¬ 
land. The cUinatG of this station is well spoken , 

of by tlie residents, but when I was there they i 
were few in number. Tbe Bungalow next to 
that occupied by the Chaplain is very neatly 
fitted up tot tlio performance of divino servicOj 
which wo attended therein on the Sus^day after 
Christmaa-day^ The Hospital is a fine airy 

buildiug close to the rivetj and I have reason to 
speak well of its inanagenientj from the atten¬ 
tion that was paid thetem to a sick J^rvsnt of 
tbe Meerj during our stay. Dr Nivenj of the | 
Bombay establishmetit, h at present in medical 
charge of the Indua frotUla. 

The town of Kotree is particularly cleaiiy and 
its municipal arrangemcuU are all that could 
bo desired. The Indus here forma a noble sheet 
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of water, and tlie view of the opposite shore is 
very interesting^. It is a pity that in building 
steamers heretofore for the Indus flotilla, the 
opinions of experienced cominniiders ■•'have not 
been consulted, as the vessels last launchecl, the 
Frere, Lamenct;, are declared by most 

of them ill calculated for the navigation of tho 
Upper Indus, having been built for tlio douhlo 
pnri>ose of threading the narrow channels of the 
Delta and getting round by bga to Kurmchee; 
hut now that tho river stcaniora will only bo 
required to ply between Kotreo and Mooltan, 
a distance of 57tf miles of comparatively open 
navigation, the vcssols best adapted for that 
portion of the Indus,—and sucL ought not to 
exceed two feet in di-augbt,“'sviil of course bo 
constructed in fiiture. It wdl not be out of 
place here to give oji extract from a very able 
letter on the Navigation of tlie Indus and tho 
Commerce of Sindh, which api>earcd in tlic Star 
of the 29th of October lust under the aignaturo 
of “ a Merchant— 

“ I have been for years connected with the 
trade of Kurmchee, and can state tliutthe rapid 
increase in the trade of that port is ivithout pre¬ 
cedent in India j—to no fortuitous cause, says an 
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official pai)er, ctm this groat iucreoso he attri^ 
butcd. It is perfectly natural, and must proi'e 
how vast the resources of a country must Ijo, 
the exi>6rt trade of which In two years has 
nearly doubled itself. The illustrious conqueror 
of Sindh predicted the future greatness of Kur- 
radice, which from its geographical position, and 
other advantages, apiiears dcstigned to eclipse 
all other Indian l>ort3, Calcutta alone ex¬ 
cepted. 

“ By recent advices 1 can assure you that 
Boml>ay merchants are purcliasbg land and 
erecting buildings, and making other arrange- 
menta to establisVi branch houses at Kurrnclicc, 

“ There are besides several independent Brit¬ 
ish merchants settled tiiero, with whom I ani m 
corrcsptmdeuce. The price of land for building 
purpoacs is rapidly rising, and tlio population is 
increasing W'ith extraordinary rapidity. 
tlio lust mail there were in the liarbour at one 
time thirty square-rigged vessels from Euroiie 
and two stcamera swinging ftt their anchors. 
The Government Indus stcamera have not 
financially faUed, but they arc ill-adapted to 
their work, as any boat muEt bo tlmt attempts 
to do what requires opiiosito conditions, as re- 
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(jHired ill the sea and Delta navigation, whieli 
^[r Bourne appears to liavc found to Iiis cost. 

It Is incorrect to state tliat Mr Aridrowa’ 
boats KiTfc' similar to tiioso of tho Govermuent. 
Tho latter are dclicient in power, and liav'ing 
to ]x;rform tUe soa voyage from Kurracliee to 
ono of tlio mouths of tho rndii^, they nceesHarily 
draw too much water, and are othenviso ill- 
adapted to navigate the sliallow waters of tho 
Indus above tho Delta, ft is to be borne iti 
mind that Mr Andrews’ flotilla will neither 
liavo to encounter the sea, nor tho dangers in¬ 
cidental to Delta navigation, oa they will start 
from Uyderahad, the upper terminus of tho 
Sindh railway, tho prmeiijal object of which is 
to connect tho ]»rt of Kumichco with the 
Indus above tbc Delta, substituting ICO miles 
of railivay for 230 miles of dangeroua sea and 
Delta navigation. One of r Andrews’ boats 
was publicly tested on the Tlianies, and wiw 
found to have great power, combined with a 
draught of only one foot ten inches, and was 
pronounced by Colonel Turner, chief engineer 
of the province, and Sir Proby Cautley, to he 
the best boat hitherto built for the navigation 
of tho north of India. 
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AttHI' AL AT KOTBEE. 


“ Sir John lj»\'rrciice haa ilwlctrod steftmers 
oil tho Indus to be ono of the crying wniits of 
the Punjaub, ami that they and the railway 
would do more for the country than any num¬ 
ber of public works that could be devised.” 

Coal lias been discovered within a moderate 
distance of Kotree, but not, I should say, of 
superior quality j at least so I judge, from a trial 
of it on board the on coming down 

the river, as it tbrew out but little heat, and the 
amcK and aoioko wore offensive,—indeed our 
couiniander dcclwod that wood was for prefer¬ 
able. As, however, the latter doscrlptiou of 
fuel la, I undoivitand, bcgliiuliig to run short, 
the ucwly-iound coal will be of value, at auy 
rate, cither for the railway or the steamers. 

We reached Kotico on Cliristuias-day, ond 
an express having an'lvod directing tho im¬ 
mediate ouibarfcatlon of the Tth Hoyol t usiUerfl 
in the Rrtfi‘e, and its attendant flat, wo were 
obliged to turn out, but Captain Danxeil very 
obligingly accommodated us iiitbo AVm/ed'jWhicli 
is 1 believe die fustest vessel on the river. It 
will he remembered that the Ni/H)‘ad was one 
of Coloiiol Chesuoy’s vessels on. tho Eupli rates 
and Tigris expedition, and so. Biiuill was she 
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that wo wore obliged to leave some of our bag¬ 
gage to follow on camels. In fact there wu-i 
barely room on declc for tho piisnetigers to Uo 
down at night, but as the weather was bitterly 
cold, the crowded state of the boat was of com¬ 
paratively little importance. 

Wo qnitted Kotree on tho niommg of the 
29tli December, having droppotl some of oiir 
passengers at Hyderabad. The Jhtiui)t steamer 
with troops was half a day’s steaming ahead, 
and tho Fro‘e, with the Fusiliers, started just 
after tho Nimrod; wo soon, however, outstripped 
the larger vessel, wliich had a flat in tow. Tho 
mouth of the Fullailee, in which the glorious 
battle of Meoanee was fought, was pointed out 
as WG steamed rapidly along, passing numerous 
boats of great size, laden with Government 
stores and mess supplies, tlmt were slowly 
making their way against tho sti'eara, whil.st 
otliers heavily laden ivith grain or other goods 
for exirortatlon w-ere dropping down the river. 
Tho form of these vessels has probably not un¬ 
dergone much change since the days of Near- 
chns, and most unwieldy aSairs do they appear. 
Tho boat in common use for trausiroH on the 
Lmver Indus, says Captain Postans, is the 
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“ Dttmiit wUich k flat-bottomed, wkb a slight 
COD vex. Inclinatlou for the iidtlitional facility ot 
getting off saiiJ-baakfl, aa wbou aground it i« 
iiKidc to spill round on its centre by the i'oreo 
of the cui-rcnt, whilst a completely flat-bot¬ 
tomed boat would hold to the ground, and it 
would bo next to imposHible to tomoTe a heavy- 
laden boat once thoroughly oiiiboddcd in a soft 
sand-bank of tho Indus, The stern and fore¬ 
part of the Dumli are flat and slope inwards, the 
former bebig at a considerable angle to the 
surface of tbo water, and eouiGwhat higher Ihon 
tho surface of the boat: there is also a slight 
dccrctiiie in tlic liixiitlth of its extreiTiitios J one 
of tbo adviuitagea of ti tsloping front m tbo fa¬ 
cility afforded for runtihig In on the bants^ 
wliQu required to luffffcfo [or fasten to the shore], 
or for parrying tbo shock when forcibly driven 
on it Tlie rudder is very largo, and shipped 
as n^oal, or often in heavy boats by a com pli¬ 
cated system of ropes and poles, which work 
outside the stern, the steersman holding both 
ends of the pole, mcreasiDg his labour to a great 
extotd- The mast Is stcp|ied very far lorward 
on strong cross beams and is removable at pica- 
sure I tho seuI is of tho lightest material and 
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oblong, (iKvaj’s placed bdiiiul {bo maat and 
stretnhed 1>ctween two thin poles; it can oaly 
be usetl with the wind nparlj’' aft and light, for 
& stiff breezo would destroy the whole tackle. 
The size of these boats varies from ten to one 
hundred tons: tlic ropes are of the coir or eocoo- 
nut fibre, and from the difficultj' of procuring 
any large timber, the wliole is constructed of 
small pieces of the wood of the couutr)', fustened 
together with pegs, often of bamboo, iron being 
only ufied to secure the ribs and knees; tso 
weak is the whole affair that during the floods 
It is calculated some fortj' or fifH' boats are lost 
in tlife lower part of tlio river annually. The 
Dtimfi consists of thiicc distinct parts, the two 
sides and bottom, the latter being adjusted to 
the others by warping tlie others np to the sloi>e 
required, and thou strengthened with joints or 
ribs [as tlmy arc temiod],—the boat thus admits 
of Ijcing diaincmbered and transporteda cor* 
rolxiration of the accuracy of Alexander’s Jiis- 
torians, who describe the same process, as may 
to this day be seen on this river. The dangers 
of Indus navigation to native craft are increased 
by logs of wood fixing in the sand-banks and 
projecting their points upwards, called on the 
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JlisBissippi and American riven* * anaggs j’ an 
unfortunate Duadi, or if caught hy one of 

these is soon a 'wreck. 

“ In tracking agaiiist tlie Btream the rope is 
passed tlsrougli a hole in tlie top of tUo mast, and 
then connected with the stern post ■ considerable 
length is allowed to permit the boat to shoot into 
deep water, and on tracking near tlio banks, 
shoals ore annomiccd by the leading tracker, 
w'bcn the spare rope is given out and the boat 
flics off into the deep stream. These ropes con¬ 
tinually break, particularly in attempting to 
tara points round which the stream rushes ivith 
great force, and thus a mile or tu'o, the best 
portion perhaps of a day’s labour, is lost, for it is 
no easy matter to an’cat the pi-ogrcss of a craft 
■when once the stream has caught her. 1 ho 
number of trackers varies with the size of tlio 
craft, but is generally very inadequate to tho 
work to be iierformcd.” 

The sarao author expresses it as bis opinion 
that the shape of the iJunrfi is well adapted to 
the navigation of the Indus, and were it intend¬ 
ed to increase tho numlier of sailing l*oats on the 
river, the Dtindi of more durable materials might 
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well be adhered to. In 1853, according to an 
oOtcinl lOhim, 1853 Duiidk were employed on 
the rlTer, of the estimated eapacii^'" of 4(>;i,330 
maimds, or 17,016 tons. There is another dc- 
ficription of boat peculiar to the Sutlej called the 
Zoruk, which is to be seen, however, all along the 
Indus. It diffora from the Duinit in having no 
elevation at the stern, is rounded off a little fore 
and aft, but does not taper in at those points 
like the SindJi boats, and Is, if possible, tooxo 
fragile in ita build. In lioatingdown the stream 
the mast of the boat is lowered, and tlio Iwat 
is both fitcored and propelled hy two large 
oars ])lacod exactly in the centre of the etere, 
and worked backwards and foiwei-ds by two or 
more men, according to the filae of the craft. 
A boat will make about sixty mUos iier Aaj with 
the stream, but Teinaios anchored during tho 
night. AtKotrec I saw one of the Jumptecs, 
or State barges of the Ameers, an nnaieldy 
looking affair, about 120 feet in length, having 
pavilions at either extremity, the foremost ot 
which was the place of honour, as it was occupied 
by the Princes during tlioir hunting cxcursious. 
These vessels had two luasis, but when tho wind 
did not serve were propelled by twelve enormous 
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8weBi>ii, each i-equiring about twenty incu. The 
details on such occasions wor^ crowdeil with re^ 
tinners in gay apparel, and the pai^ilions cover¬ 
ed with scarict cloth, with the Ameers’ standards 
floating at the stem. The steersman, who ocen* 
pied an elevated position oa the top of the stern- 
most pavilion, being responsible for the safety of 
his royal masters, was consulered a most import¬ 
ant personage. 

As We ascended the Indus ore observed 
numerous alligators, or rather 1 should aay 
crocodiles, or gurryak, not the iiiaggur of In¬ 
dia, as also abundance of ducks, goose, and viild 
fowl, much reacmbling those of KgJiit, and I 
uni luktakon if I did not see seveitd s|>oci(nens 
of the Ibys. One morning Indeed, just as we were 
getting up our steam, a large alligator dashed 
out from uudor the jMiddle-boa. Towards even¬ 
ing we occasionally saw some gaunt wolves and 
many mangy-looking jackals, ranging tiio 
banks in riuost of food. Apropos of wolves, up- 
■wards of GOO poor children arc reportctl to have 
been destroyed by wolves around Lahore and 
Sealkoto in 1855, 

About thirty miles alyive Hyderabad wo 
p&iised ITala, a place celebrated for ita beautiful 
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cnenmtic tiles, anti AneJy glaacd vases, bowls, 
tlisbcs, &c., made from tlio clay of tlio Indtis, 
the finer kinds inlsed with ground fliiits- 

At Seliwan, the capital of Sewistan, we re- 
intiiiiGil juat long enough to take a hasty look 
at that interesting old jdaco. Here a spur of 
the Lukhce range runs doivn close to the river, 
and on its extremity, which juts over the 
water, stands tho town. At this place is an 
old fortification, winch antifjnarians imagine 
had its origin in Alexander’s expedition; and 
Sell wan has always been considered a place of 
military importance, as otimmandiiig the pas¬ 
sage of the Indus. The country here aa.sumcs 
a very different nppearanee to tlie features of 
Ijower Sindli,^—the general character of which, 
BA view'ed from the river from JeiTuk upwards, 
presents donsc masses of trees contained in the 
Shikai-galis, aond-hills and lime-stone ridges, 
with a scanty population* At Schwan tho 
Lukheo hills extend down to tlie river, forcing 
it into a deep and rapid chaunel on the eastern 
side; so rapid indeed is tho stream at this 
place as occasionally to cause the ljunks to 
give w'ay, and produce serious damage, Tho 
hills which surround Sehwaii give it a very 
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pIcturcsfiTi® aspect, and dd fort is in Itself 
an object of interest to the tinvellor. Aloxandor 
the Great built a tower on this spot, which 
commands the river, bat these ruins are pro¬ 
bably of much more recent date. The Hala 
mountaina are, I am told, covered with i>etri- 
factions, which on being cut through arc found 
to contain marine insects, although upwards of 
200 miles from the sen. 

The Schwon district is one of the richest in all 
Sindh, and contains the finest wheat land in the 
province, vast crops of which grain are pro- 
dneed in the tracts adjacent to tho fifunchur 
lake. The town of Sehwan has a well-supplied 
baKoar, and the demand is considerable In 
consequence of the number of pilgrims and 
Faquirs, who resort to the tomb of the cele¬ 
brated Lai Shah Baz, a saint who seems to lie 
held aa a favourite equally with Hindoos and 
llaliomedans. The town is consequently in¬ 
fested with religious mondleauts, and is pro- 
eminontly distinguished for heat, filth, and 
inmiorality. About a mile above Sehwan is a 
ferry across the Indus, and, when tho river is 
low, good roads oxist on both banka. 

Northern Sindh, which extends from Sehwan 
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to Subaukcote, is almoat an unititcrmiited level, 
through which tlie Tnclua takes its course. Iiii- 
incdlateljr above the Pass of SehwTin, tlmt great 
branch of the river known as the " 

Snake, quits the main atiwni, and after pushing 
through Lake Jlundhur, an oxpanso of water 
about 50(1 square miles in extent, again joins 
the Indus at a distance of 2S0 miloa. This ren¬ 
ders the district the most productive of any in 
Sindh, and Lake Jfunchur itself la os])ecmlly 
worthy of notice, as, according to Captain 
Postana, ‘' it forms a fair expanse of dear, 
transi^arcnt water, lying beneath the moun¬ 
tains and surrounded by ridi foliage; its still, 
deep, central channel, tangled with lotus flow- 
eni, amongst the dark plants of which reat the 
small boats thnt form the floating habitations of 
many Sindhian fanulios, wflio subsist on the 
tish which here abounds, and the bnumcrablo 
varieties of water-fowl that ci'owd its margin,” 
The same author also remarks thnt the interior 
of the country between tnkc Jtunchuc and the 
sea IfJ in its general appearance far superior to 
any scenery to be found on the river-banks. 
The soil is liard and the roads good ; there are 
occasional ranges of hills, and small lakes sur- 
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rounded with cyprcBs-trccs; nnd a giTater clc- 
groo of euJtivation Lj to bo found, but this is 
only tlio case in the winter, or drj* season, as, 
nftor the inundation the whole country be¬ 
comes like the Delta, a mere swamp, where 
travelling is inipossible, and malana abundant, 

1 am uidebted to an official Report for the 
following description of the hill tracts, river 

alln viiuu, and the desert i'— 

“ D^neripUoa of Oie Uill TViic/s. — Tlie hill 
tiucts are outlying branclica of the great range 
which iTiiis unbroken,unless for the narrow moun¬ 
tain posses from Peshawur to CSape Monze- Dn 
the north-western frontier tiiey arc beyond the 
border. More to the soutliward they fiinge the 
distrieta of Larkhana and Mchur. ^^car Seliwan 
they turn castw'ard and abut on tho river, whieb 
they do not leave for any great distance until 
they reach the latitude* of Tattaii, whence they 
tend tow‘ards the west and branch out into the 
ocean near Kuirachee. This western region 
(ko much of it as falls within tiie boundary of 
Sindh) is of singularly bare and savage aspect. 
Tho valleys and plains rise to 1000 foot above 
the Indus, while tho hill ranges are from 1500 
to 2000 feet above the valleys, ’^Tltc formation, 
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of Btratifietl Uniestone, beai's mark!} of violent 
volwuiic action. The springs uro mostly tlier- 
inal j and are itll more or Ices Impregnated witU 
sulphur^ Raiu is imcertaiu and ncantj) capo- 
dally away from the coast. Pasturage, though 
scattered, is nourishingj and sheep and goats 
thrive among the bare liilla. Homed cattle 
are rarely seen, horses are in little use, ond 
even tlie camel is not common. 

” Gctt^rvl cAarac/efo/ f/m aliutfialjtlitia 0/ Sitttlh^ 
and mike of ihe river uU\mum .—The general 
chametor of the alluvial plain of Sindh bos been 
so often described that its priuciiMil features are 
well knomi. Formed from the washiogs of tlio 
mountains whence the Indus and its tributaries 
take their rise, the process of formation is still 
going on. As the eodiineiit bmught down by 
the river is depewited in the Ijeds of all tlio 
streams through which the volume of tlie river- 
water seeks its way to the ocean, these beds 
gradually silt up, until the streams, unable to 
find a fall along their old dmnnels, force their 
way along other depressions of country. Under 
the oporotioir of tliia law, the main river and 
all its offshoots are perpetually changing their 
courses, and tliereby perpetually changing the 
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aspect ot the plain. There is scarcely a mtlo 
of land iti Siiidli whieli does not Ijenj QTidenco 
of the olfectd of thia law, whose workings are 
morooTer distinctly viaiblo in the beds of every 
natural and artificial water-TOurso in the 
^joutitryt 

“ Dcscriptmt 0 / lAe ^^fera Botm/far^. —The 
Great Desert forms the oastem boundary of 
Sindh from its most northern fr ontier, in con¬ 
tiguity with the Bliawulpoor state, until tlio 
Runn of Cutcli to tlio aouthward. This waste 
is variously called in difibrent latitudesj in tlie 
parallol of Jcysulmecr it Ijears tlie tiaino of that 
place j lower doivn it is known as the Onierkote 
Desert j and on the borders of Cutch it is at 
present recognised as the Tlmrr nnd I’arkuf 
Districts. Its appearance is that of a succession 
of Hugo and stationary waves of sand, whoso 
slopes are to the south and westward in the 
dIrci;tion of the prevailing winds, while to the 
north and eastward they present abrupt bluffs. 
The hollows Intemiediato between these saiid- 
liills, more especially those adjacent to the nl- 
luvial plain, are cultivable, and constitute the 
only fields of the nomadic trilK?fi inhabiting 
these wastes. ” 
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The climat-e of Sindh generally is supposed 
to he trying to the constitution, notwithstanding 
that native geographers declare that “Sindh is 
blessed with a fine climate, the lower part being 
cool, the up})ec hot, the monungs generally fresh 
and invigorating.^^ It certainly is true that the 
raoming air is cool, but a country so subject to 
transitions of heat and cold as Upper Sindli, witU 
the malaria that arises from swamps for a large 
portion of the yoai‘, can hardly be congenial to 
any constitution. The Afghans and northern 
tribes lia \‘0 such a dread of the climate of Sitidli, 
that they have a proverb cxpiessing tliut “ the 
sun of Sindh will tom a white man hlacic, and 
is sufficiently powerful to roast an egg." The 
latter is nothing more than the truth, but tbo 
like has, T believe, occurred in Eurojjo. Upper 
Sindh, although infinitely liottcr than the lower 
division of the province, is more healthy, which 
is atti-ibutahle to the greater dryness of the at¬ 
mosphere. The dews in Lower Sindh arc ex¬ 
cessively heavy, and cxiiosuro to them is ex¬ 
tremely injurious to health. The inhabitants* 
of some of the crowded baxnars of the larger 
towns oviuco, by their liaggurd looks, the im¬ 
purity of the otmospborG in wbicb tlioy live. 
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Dropay and enlarged splcjoti arc coiunwn dis- 
ciiacfl, but tljo cUiuatc perliiiiis, less misvver- 
able for diaenso tliaii tlic luiliita of the people 
tUemaelrca. Kiuii La anuaual in Upper Sindh; 
in fact, duiiiig the eight nioiitbs I was at Kliyv* 
jioor le^ than two inches of rain felli hut the 
CAcessivo heat was at times mitigated by dust 
storms, wliieh, though very unpleasant whilst 
they lasted, always enused a grejit diminution 
of heat. The hot mnds are verj- dangerous to 
those who oio exposed to tliem, and tlio natives 
them solves avoid such exposure as much as pos¬ 
sible. 

A short disfaneo above Schwan we came 
within sight of His Highness Meet Ali Hoorad’s 
south-western frontier, which extends nearly to 
til® river in the vicinity of Doulutjioor, just 
north of which are the valuable districts of 
Xouahera and Kundiani, of which the Ameer, 
as I have before stated, was most unjustly de¬ 
prived by the British Government. 

Passing onward about 110 miles wc reached 
♦ Larldiana Bunder,—so called after the tribe 
of Larukli,—the headK^uarters of the Iju’k- 
liana doimty collectorutc, one of the most 
productive districts of Sindh, ns its cultivators 
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nm tJie DiOHt IntGlligout and wealthy m tlio 
firovincc. The yield of tom In thia district la 
nminly dependent on artifieiiil irrigation, de¬ 
rived from the Gharr, a broad and natural 
branch of the Tudua, flowing through it, whidi 
tlirows off scvenil minor cliannclj^. This stream 
has been rocently connected with the westem 
^urra, and the results show the great rutums 
derivable from a public work well conceived 
and judiciously executed, for in a single season 
this now Cut has paid eightfold its own cost! 
fho canals in the district are in tliorough 
Older; direct roads, well bridged, intersect the 
coimtrj'^ wherever rcijuisitc. Sixty miles above 
Larkljaua, at a sudden bend in the stTcam, we 
came in sight of a lofty minaret or tower, ninety 
feet in height, which overlooks the town of 
Sukkur and is visible at a considerable distance. 

Wo reached Sukkur on the afternoon of the 
3rd January, and bidding adieu to the Nimroti 
established ourselves in the Travellers’ Bunga¬ 
low, a tolerably conifortnble building, consist¬ 
ing of a large hall, with verandahs front and 
rear, and two bcd-ruoms, and baths on cither 
side; tlie wliolo fitted with glass windows, 
wfiicli arc quite essentiul to comfort in a laud 
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of duat-stoni^. Tlic out-officcs were spacious, 
and afforded slieltor to all our followers and the 
Ws live and dead stoek. The l^gaW 
^-as In charge of a Portuguese butler, whom wo 
alwaj^ found obliging when sober, but nnluc - 
ily he was genemUy in his cups towards evem 
in., when ho quarrelled and fought with our 
major domo. albeit a Portugese of Goa, 
like himself. On the morning after our amia 
ve had a visit of ceTemony from the son and 
Goomnslitah of lloto Singh, the Mcer's con- 
fidcntial man in pccuniarj' tnattem. Tho^ 
worthies brought the usual offering of sweet¬ 
meats, fruit, &c., and were very obliging J a 
my rctiuest tliey despatched a Sarace A'owmv or 
camel hurkanu as we should stylo him m India, 
In seareU of the Mccr, to whom I wwote for m- 
stiuctions regarding his servants. Three d^s 
aftcrwanls a Persian letter arrive^l from His 
Highness’ Mooktyar Kar, or minister, reqnes 
ing mo to lot him know the number of boa^s, 
camels, hoiscs, and carts T should i^uire or 
His Uighness* sorvants, ono of w lom 
brought out an English wife. These being su^ 
plied, the people embarked in two large boa 
of the Indus, which dropped down the stream 
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to Nnuclice, about four miloa btilow^ oil tlio 
opposite bank, ivbeucc they ivero conveyed to 
Khyrpoor, about cl^liteon milos dlstunt in a 
soutli-iv'Gstorly JinM:tiun. 

Kukkiir, or, astlio natives call it, Kew Sukkur, 
to distinguisli it from the old town, about a mile 
higher up, is a ilourisliing place on the right 
bunk of the Indus, with about 14,000 inhabit* 
ants, and its importaneo is fast increasing with 
tlie increased traflic on tlie river, to wbicli the 
Bazaar runs parallel. On the high groutid 
commanding the ]>assage of the Indus are the 
cantonments, where at one time a very large 
Britisli force was concentmtcil, though when I 
was at Siikkur n Beloocli liattalion and a de¬ 
tachment of the Police Coqis were the only 
troops. Asa station, Sukkur is one of the most 
dreary looking places I ever saw ■ the biizaar 
certainly exhibits symptoms of vitality, but on' 
the elevated ground above nothing can be seen 
hnt rocky mounds and ridges, on wliicb are 
pncrally empty bungalows, constructed in most 
instances out of ancient tombs j and tlie said 
bungnlou’s, being generally iu a very ruinous 
condition, have a most cheerless aqwet, whilst 
more distant on the lieighLs are long ranges of 
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empty barracks, that mcrea«o tlie desolate as¬ 
pect of tho scene. In contnist liowever to this, 
the river scenery at Stikkur is superior to any 
that T saw claowliero in Sindh. High on the 
opi>o8ite Isink, and overhanging the Indus, 
stands the picturesque old town of lioree, which 
was formerly a place of commercial importanco. 
Nearly opposite Boree, in the centre of the river, 
on a high rocky island, which seems os if it had 
been cut off from the eastern bank by the action 
of the stream, is tho old fort of Bukkur, a 
fortress that was much prized by the Ameers, 
who considered it tho key to Sindli, and per¬ 
fectly impi'egnable, which it possibly might hav o 
been to Sindhian assailants, though its crumlj- 
Ung walls, wliich are commanded from lx)th 
banks, could not offer any resistance to Euro¬ 
pean artillery. Between Bukkur and Koree 
the mighty stream of tho Indus, being pent into 
a narrow channel between two almost perpen¬ 
dicular walls of rock, rushes with such intense 
Telocity, tliat when tho river is at its height tho 
channel is impracticable for steamers, one of 
whicb was nearly lost in attempting it, and the 
dc]>th is BO great that the vessel had not 
cliain cable enough to reach tho bottom. The 
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native bout men say that there is “ a deptli ef 
forty men ” in tbo chaniieL Extending south¬ 
ward from iloreOj the bank is clothed with fine 
gardens of pomegmnate, erangts, and other fruit 
trees, to the town of Uubburloo, which beltings 
to His Htgiiness Meer All Moorad^ whoso terri¬ 
tory conimenees there. Tlie bmueli of the river, 
westward of Bukkur, is too shallow for stenniers 
to pass through, and when I cariio down m Sep¬ 
tember, 1858, tlio river being then nearly.at the 
highest, the steamer from Ikfooltan disembarked 
its passengers about a mile above, wdio, \vitii 
their baggage, embarked in the large steamer 
awaiting their ai-nval at New Sukkur, below tlio 
dangerous rapid of Horee, 

Along the right bank of the river stand the 
houses of civil and military officers, and near the 
official residence of the Sujrerintciident of boats 
and Freight Agent, is the Ghat whore the steam¬ 
ers of tbo Indus fiotilla anchor during their, stay 
at Sukkur. Great improvements' have been 
made at this place in tlie lost two years, csjxi- 
cially in the construction of fine Ghats, or land¬ 
ing-places, of cut stone, along the bank of the 
river, and the formation of excellent roads 
throughout the station. The effioieucy of tlic 
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oonson'ativo arrangemcntis at Sukkur Is lilgkly 
croditablo to tlie local authorities. The atreeta 
ixre kept acliiiimbly cloan. Roads arc laid out 
and escavationa filled up, toiidJug' greatly to 
public health iti crowded localities. The Siudh 
police is, without csceptiou, the best in India; 
and hero it may not be out of place to give a 
brief description of that body, wliicb has served 
as a iiiodcl for the recently established military 
police in central Indie. 

The Sindh police is composed of liorse, foot, 
and camel Sowars, all on a militaiy organiK- 
ation. The horso and camel Sowars are sta* 
tionod at Thuiinalis, or posts, throughout the 
entire province, and are constantly engaged in 
patrolling the country 5 the duty of the camel 
Sowars being principally confined to those dis* 
triebi bordering on the Desert, wlicrc, from tlio 
iiatm'c of the soil, the camel is fcjund grtmtly 
superior to the horse. The infantry are com¬ 
posed of the niral and city ijoUco. Tlio 
mounted police number 10T4 Sowars. llris 
body is organised and nnifonid}- ocpiippud 
as a regiment of irregular cavalr)*^, the Sowars 
being armed with light a'mglcdjarrellod per- 
cussiun carbines and sabres. One liunJrcd 
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of tli& Jatikmneo and Ctmudia triboii serve in the 
{)oHco force on tlio iiortli-western frontier, TIid^hi 
tnon are allowed to wear tlic costume of their 
reH|>active triboSj and carry a word ^ shield, and 
nmtchlock, to encourage the border tribes to take 
Hardee in the force. The Jackrances and Chan- 
dJas arOj of a truth, the wildcat and dirtieHt look¬ 
ing warriors that I ever came acrosa; but tlioir 
fidelity to their salt liaa been most ejteiuplary. 
Everj" Sowar carries a ]>air of imidcuffk for the 
purpoao of securing hb prlaoner. The camel 
Sowars number 95. The rural poKce am 2422 
in uiLmhoFi and constitute a body of infantiy^ 
drilled, clothed^ and equipped like a regiment of 
the line. They furiibh the cidl guards at head- 
rjuarter atatioua, jails and treasuries, and trea¬ 
sure esoortSj wlicn required. Tlio cily police 
number 43G men, armed with swords and staves, 
besides matchlocks when re{|uisito. To this 
body are attached those most useful men the 
Puggeea^ or trackers, whoso extraordinary ex- 
plolts in the pursuit of robbors I shall notice 
liereiiftcr. 

The entire i)olicc of Sindh is under the com¬ 
mand of a cup tain of police^ who communicatee 
direct with tho Commissioner, and has under 
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liiiu in each Zillah a. lioutenant of police, in ini- 
incdiute coiiiiuaiid of tUe police of that district. 
The functions of the onii police de- 

partmentH nro entiroly distinct, the latter l)elng 
wholly executivo. The captain of polico hiis 
iwwer to inflict two years’ imprifiotnnent; liis 
lieutenants one yew’s imprisonment, with fine or 
flogging j but these powers lire only exorcised on 
the men under their rGS[>ective control. Tlio 
8 indh jjolice, which was originally organized by 
Sir Charles Napier, has liccu found to ^ro^k so 
admirably that little altcratiou or modillcation 
has been made in tlie original constitution o( 
that body, and the continued intemal peace of 
the country Is mainly attributable to Its active 
exertions. The total number of police station.^ 
in the three Zillahs is 203. Besides the regular 
police, the Juckrauoc and Cliandia horse con¬ 
sist of four Jemadars at 25 rupees each, and 
100 Sowai^ at 15 rupees each, under tho orders 
of the Political Superinteudeut of tho iiorth-WC-st 
frontier, and by these men the entire police 
duties of the frontier districts are performed. 
This hotly was formed principally for the pur¬ 
pose of turning freebooters into honest men, by 
giving them employmout under Govemniciit; 
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mid the Jackmnce liorso liave fully atisweretl 
the cipectatiensj formed on tlieir being' taken 
into the service, lu the Tliur and Parkur dis^ 
tricts there is also a body of Kosnli horse and 
foot, but they we considered ns political jwn- 
sioners. The mounted police, if required, would 
form ft body of mreful irrogulw cavalry', being' 
efficiently mounted and well armed. The Sfjw’ars 
are coiititmally to he seen moving' about the 
country, and ore the especial terror of all evil 
doers. In 1847 a small dotachnient of the 
mounted police, under Captain Younghuaband, 
fell in -with a large boily of Blioogtecs near Kus- 
more, and at once going at them, sword vn band, 
cut down twenty-eight, and captured twenty- 
seven of their number. The maiTches made by 
the mounted police w^ro on some occasions most 
extraordinaiy. A detachment of these admir¬ 
able troo])3, with some Tri'egulw Cavalry, and 
DurriahKhan withsomcJackrancoliorse, marcli- 
cd two liundrcd miles in three days in pursuit 
of tho Kulpoor Bhoogtees, yet the robbers 
c«cai>cd. 

Tlic fidelity of tho rural police was effec¬ 
tually tested at Kumichco in 1837, when it 
became necessary to disarm tho 2l!jt Native 
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Juftlixtry, some of wLose men Imd endeavoured 
to tamper with the men of the police. 

Sir Battle Prcro’ri tuinute on tlio subject of 
the Sindli police bo fully bears out tlio opinions 
of Sir CliBi lc!) Napier, tluitl am induced to give 
the following lengthy extract tlierefroni 

“Sir CliarW leading idea appears to have 
been, effectually to separate the police from the 
nxaglstenal functions, confining the police totho 
duty of preventing or detecting crime, ivliilo 
tlie magisterial authorities, Enropeiux and Native, 
were confined to tlio duty of investigating jndi* 
oially tJio cases brought before them by tho 
police. 

“ The example which Sir Charles apjioars to 
have generally kept in view was the Irish con¬ 
stabulary. But ho had, long before coming to 
Sindh, tried his plan among tho iiilinbitanta in 
one of the Ionian Islands, where the populution 
was more Oriental than European In character 
and habits. It was perhaps owing to the core- 
fill consideration he hod thus given to tho subjoet 
in oarticr years, that he was able, imniedlatoly 
after tho conquest, at once to devise and carry 
out an elaborate plan, involving n system pre¬ 
viously imtriod in India, and wdiicli was ho per- 
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fci;tly su<;CMsful as to lunro rcquli^ little altor- 
atiou oven in tlio details. 

“In tlie loiiiun Islaiidif aliWj I believe, Iio 
first enforced bis disamiing Act, by forbidding 
persons to carry arms without a licence. The 
wisdom of this measure, and the absolute nccea- 
sity to any efficient system of protective police, 
is now veiy genemlly acknowledged, though 
two years ago its practicability, or at all events 
its expediency, would have been very generally 
contested in every Province in India. It 
appeal's to mo quite essential to such u system 
as the Sindh ijolico, and was one of the first 
mctwuTCs Sir Cliarlcs adopted after the conquest. 
It is to bo observed that lio never ordered or 
permitted any scui'ch after arms. 

** TJie separation of the iwlice froni tlio magis¬ 
terial autliority, and their indepondenco of each 
other, ai Q the features of the Sindh system wbitli 
nt present strike most Indian offioera as open to 
objection. Few deny that, if-the officer who is 
to prevent crime, and to pursue and detect tlio 
criminal, bo aoparato from him who is to sit in 
judgment, and if necessary to convict and 
punish, it is probable that more crimes will l>c 
prevented and detected, and that justice will bo 
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more impiirtially admmljtered. But it is arg'uod 
that in praetteo it k nest to iiiiiiosaihla to pro- 
voat the two authorities clashing, ami that they 
can oaly wort togothor if the one Department 
can control the other. 

“ But experience in Sindh does not show that 
there is any ground for this apprehension ; this 
may partly bo owing to tho fact that in Sindh 
there 1ms ahrays heeiv at liand, in the governor 
or tho commisaloncr, an authority to whom 
both the ijolice and the magistrates arc subor¬ 
dinate, and to whom cidicr can refer when they 
chance to differ. 

“It may not bo amiss to note tho general 
character of tho faultti which, in tins Province, 
the one department is apt to tind with the 
other. 

“ The mEigistrates and their assistants, Euro- 
pcan and Native, are apt to charge the police 
with exceeding their authority' in arresting 
persons on msutUciont ground, keeping them in 
custody on frivolous pretexts, without at ooco 
bringing them beforo a magisterial officer for 
examination, with neglecting to proeuxo all tho 
evidence wlilch may bo fortlicotning, and with 
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relying too nmcb on tlio accused'a admission of 
tli« cliorgo, and tlie like. 

The police arc apt, on the other hand, to 
charge the magisterial authorities with inflicting 
iimdcfjuatc punislnuent on great or hahitual 
oflendors, with requiring redundant proofj 
heyond what is necessary to moral conviction, 
with undue severity in punLdimg the police if 
they exceed their legal authority, and the like, 
“It ’will bo seen tliat a zealous ofliocr in 
either department would always he liable to 
give some ground to such charges, according as 
htfl natural tendency might bo to detect and 
prosiocute crime, or to sit in impartial judgment 
on the accused ; and tho fact that such charges 
are continually brought forward on both sides, 
and are proved not to bo altogether groundless, 
while tlicy rarely, if ever, are found to be serious 
in character, is, I think, a strong proof that the 
scjiaration of the two depptments works well 
for both the prevention and detection of crime, 
and for the administration of justice; and that, 
if Iwth functions were intmeted to one official, 
there would be a greater chance of serious error, 
according as his cliaraeter and sympathies in- 
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clincd lum to bo either mom of a policeman or 
more of a jutigo. 

' ** rt vA]i be obson^^d that the appeal from 
eltlior department i n Sind 1 1 lies to an oflicer, the 
commissioner^ who is equally interested in the 
prevention or detection of erimOj and in the 
administration of Jastioe, while he is not [ler- 
eoimlly concerned in either way with tlie case 
which may be laid before him in appeal. 

“ I have found it of great advantage that an 
officer sliould serve as deputy rnagistmte before 
he hccomea lieutcnatit of police; such officers 
are always less liable than others to clash with 
the magiatmte and his subordinated. 

“ Pmctically, if the magistrate is a reasonable 
and itcalous officer, the lieutenant of police 
becomes to him much the same as an extra 
assistant for police purposes; and all goes on 
smoothly. It is chiefly when the magistrate is 
unreasonable or indolent that the lieutenant of 
police is obliged to look to the captain of ])olIco 
for that support and direction which his o^vn 
poisition as a junior and su 1 > 0 Tdinate officer may 
render necessary, and whicli tlie captain of 
jiolico, bomg, like the niagisitate, in direct com- 
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miiiiication ivitli tlio commissloncT, ia generally 
able to afford him. 

“The chance of the iiolice and magistcml 
authoritiea coming into imacenily or unnecca- 
Miy collision is, in practice, much diminished 
by the circumstance iliat the police are in no 
way exempt from the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the magistrates’ and other courts of justice ^ 
though no sentence against a policeman con be 
‘carried out till intimation of it has been given 
to tlie lieutenant of police, and opportunity 
allowed for a reference to the captain of police, 
and, if he thinks it necessary, to the commis¬ 
sioner. 

“ This is found to be on the one hand an 
effectual chock upon the i>olIce, while, on the 
other, it, to a cousidemble extent, protects 
policemen against cabals or too sevoi'C punish¬ 
ment for mistakes committed in the zealous per¬ 
formance of their duty- 

“ One c.xcellent feature in the Sindh police is 
the separation into different branehos, protcctivo 
and detective, which affords an opening for the 
employment of every description of chiiiactcr 
likely to he useful to the police: Bomo of the 
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most Yttluftblc detectives, for instance, are men 
who, from deficiency of education, or limited 
capacity In other respects, are quite unfit for 
the higher posts in tho gcncml police cstahlisli- 
ment, and who would, under the ordinary 
Indian system, bo ineligible for any post liighcr 
than that of an ordinary police poon. Here 
such a man mav be remunerated at a tuto cor- 
responding to his utility as a detective jwlice- 
man, and be placed above the temptations 
wbicb, in India, would generally beset a man 
whose sogucit)' fumisbed the evidence on which 
conriction or acquittal, in trials of great im¬ 
portance, might depend. 

"One of the principles of Sir C. Napier’s 
system, w'hich bus been too niucb neglected in 
all bodies of Indian police, is that the policeman 
sliould always be better paid than ho would bo 
in his native place, so that the post of [lolicemau 
should he an object of ambition to tho class 
from wliicli he was drawn, and always superior 
to that of a day laljourer. The gradual rise in 
wages and prices In Bindli is nuw' fust ncufrEili^- 
ing Sir Charles'intentions in this respect, but tlie 
principle is one tlie soundness of which is Ijeyond 
doubt, and should always be kojit in view. 
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It was never intended by Sir C. Nnpier tliat 
tlie Slndli Govemnieat police elinuld supersede 
tlic indigenous village police of the country. 
The latter consists of watelimcn and traclters, 
kept up in eacli conimimity according to its 
m[uircinonfs, and paid by the villagers at bar- 
vcst-tiine, lito the artificers and other ■vnllago 
servants. In Sindh, whore the population is so 
scattered, and cattlo nro so easily lost by stray¬ 
ing or theft, the tracker is a necessary append¬ 
age to each agiicuituml community, and I have 
{muuTt some of the more ox|jcrienced ones niako 
a very good livelihood, etpml to ten or twelve 
rupees per mensem. It is esteemed an lionour- 
ttble prfjfession, and, in disputes, the woid of an 
espeiienccd tracker is often regarded os de¬ 


cisive ; 1 have even known robbers appeal to it, 
and admit (heir guilt at once, and show where 
the stolen projxsrty was concealed, if the track¬ 
ers’ fiat were against them, 

“ With tlic appointments and emoluments of 
this class of men, Cfovemmcnt in no way in¬ 
terferes. They arc employed, i>oId, or dis¬ 
carded, entirely as the villagers may find con¬ 
venient, Hut every Tliatmalidar makes it a 
point to ascertain wdio us^(IID!^|Dd village 
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trackow in Uia district, and wbero they are to 
be found; and it is from mnon^ this class tliat 
some of the best detective iwlicemen ditmn* 

“ The only village officer at all rccogmaed by 
Govoroment is the headman or patel, who is 
responsible for giving mformaticni to the nearest 
policcnnm of any accidents or offences which 
may come to his fenowlcdgo, and who is bound 
to assist in person and with the aid of all mom- 
l;ers of the community, trackers included, in 
any subsequent steps which the police may find 
necessary. 

“ This system seems to me, upon the whole, 
the best 1 liavo seen in India, for combining 
tbo agency of the universal village police with 
tlmt of a centrtdlsed force like that of the Go¬ 
vernment police. The village police in Sindh 
not being, in any way, Interfered with, remolna 
probably quite os efficient as it was under the 
mitive Government, while it is supported and 
supplemented by the Govemnrent police, wlion 
occasions arise witli which the village police is 
incompetent adequately to deal.” 
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EoiideiiLcc in TntTcUcn' Bungntaw—Mcet{pg' between Latd WDlmm 
Iknlinok niid Bifubfunjnli Rnnjit Singb — Inilknti Field of the CloCh af 
Odd—The Mnhjinijqh^s Tropps—The Qevcrndr-GciikqTiir* Dtitbikr 
—Ainecr Kban—ShiliJCftilR SucUuin Jan—Sacred Places—Rhoa- 
jah Khkr^A Fopular Iiegfitul—Tftknd of SiitcCp or Ihe 
Outers-—Sadhiu Bcjrl^—Tombs—Minaret of Mahoaiud Miaum— 
Educnlional EstablUbwats—Bouks in ihn Sindhian Cbajracicc— 
Garden—Jiididul Adkidjufttralion of Sindb—C itU nod 
Cnniinal Coort^—FtEticide—Fleet of Boata. 

Hamko received iiwtrnctions from Meor Ali 
Moorail to remain at Suklcur until His Highness 
should arrive in the vicinity of Kh^Tpoor, ivo 
made ourselves oa comfortahlo as cixcuinatimcca 
would permit in tho Travellers' Bungalow, but 
as by regulation no pei^n can continue to oc¬ 
cupy rooms in these bungalows more titan three 
days, Avc could never depend on retaining ours 
after that term had expired. Fortunately for 
ufi, few persons were travelling at tliat time, so 
we were for tlirce weeks or so undisturbed, In 
tho interim tlie tTholnm luid Ffcre arrived. Tho 
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Jhchim is a very slow vessel, and the 
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liaving ti flat m tow, Tcochod Sukkur scTcral 
days after tlie iViwrorf, and botli vessels were so 
completely cromuicd wtli troops tliat tlie meu 
bad barely room to lie down, tbough tbe native 
Borvants generally slept on aliore after taking 
tlieir evening meal. A fleet of boats with 300 
Sepoy prisoners, under sonteuoe of transporta¬ 
tion, also arrived from Blooltan some days sub¬ 
sequently, under cUarge of a strong gnaiti of 
General Van Cortland’s aiilitary Police Corps. 
Some two or three of the prisoners had been 
shot in attempting escape near Subjuleoto. Tho 
men of tlio guard were fine, stout fellows, and 
appeared to bo very attentive to their dutj'. 

Tlio loneliness of our rcsideiice in the Travel¬ 
lers’ Bungalow was occasionally mitigated by 
tlxe presence of some agreeable eoiupanions, one 
of whom amongst other anecdotes related the 
following regarding Ameer Khan, a Fatbon 
chief of llinduatan, wiiieh for chivalry of senti¬ 
ment matches Scott’s anoedote of tho High¬ 
land Clucftain’s candelabra in the Legend of 
Montrose:—- 

“Tho meeting between Lord William Bcn- 
tinefc, when Governor-General of Indio, and 
tlio Maharajah Kanjit Singh, at Roopar on the 
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Sutloj, fiirniislKKl,” siicl our Mend, “ ou© of tUe 
most gorgoous spectuclcs ever witnosdoJ, oveu 
in the East, At tlio time it wits culled * Ihe 
Lidim^eld of ih M of and well might 
it bo so styled, for with that rich material, and 
even skawla, werts some of the Maharajah s 
tents linod. Tlio Goveruor-Genoral s cainj) vvtis 
pitebod on the left, that of Rtmjit Singh on tho 
right bank of tlic Sutloj, thcro a nohlo stream, 
over which a bridge of boats Imd been tlirowu 
to facilltuto commanication between tbo caiupa: 
Lord William Bentinck, though simple in his 
own habits, was attended by all tho magtiates 
of the laud, and surroandod by a staff who vied 
with each other in the splendour of their dis¬ 
play, In fiict, tho Govenior-Gcnoral’s comp 
contained upwards of a hundred elephants, 
and camels wei'o in eouatleas numbers. His 
Lordship’s escort was small, but of picked men, 
and liner specimens of British soldiery were 
never scon. The escort consisted of a brigade 
of llorso Artillery, 'whose guns and equipment 
were models of tUeir kind, as intondod for pre¬ 
sentation to tho*Maliarajali. Two squadrons of 
II. M.’s lOtii Lancens, with the 31st Foot, com¬ 
pleted the escort. The advance in lino of tho 
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31 iit elicited the most cnthusiaatic ptaiac from 
old Ruujit, who was liliiisolf ©very inch a 
warrior; ^that regiment moves,’ said ho, ‘a 
living wall/ and truly it did so, in udvanomg 
to tho royal salute on the occasion of His iligli- 
ncss’ visit to the Governor-General* On the 
folloAving day his visit was returned with all 
possible ‘pomp and eirenmstanee/ but the 
grandeur of display m the British camp was as 
notliing compared with tlio vivid magnificonc© 
of that of tho Maharttjali. On our sido of the 
rivor not a blado of grass was to be aocn, but on 
crossing the Sutlej 'wc found ourselves as though 
in fairy land, oue sheet of verdure oxtendiug for 
miles, tho ground having 110011 ploughed, level¬ 
led, and sOAvn with wheat, which had boon care¬ 
fully watoied to expedite its growth, and there 
tho Jlaharajah’s tents wore pitched ns though 
upon a lawn. The tents themselves wore of tho 
most cc»stly materials, and some of them of vast 
size; but two in particular struck my fancy as 
jicrfect gems of their kind, one bcttig lined with 
tho finest Cashmere shawls, th© other witli Kin 
kab, or cloth of gold, and thoient-polos were 
enensed with gold or silver* 

“ A large body of the 3IuharaJah’s best troops 
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were paraJcJ on the occasion, and made a 
goodly diaplayj for they woro "well clothed, well 
turned, and, hy tlio stoadiness of their iiio\e“ 
monts, did great credit to the European officers 
in tlio Aluharajah’s Borvice, Hia band, on 
wliich ho inucli prided liinisclf, was, however, a 
niiluro, and when about to Btriko up, General 
Alkrd waa no apprehensive of an outburst of 
risibility, that ho rode up to the English officers 
who were near tbo Muhtifajah, and said, ** Ayoz 
la complaisance de ne pas rire, Jlcsaieurs, s’ll 
vous plait,” and perhaps the u-aming was not 
altogether unnecessary. The Lancers formed 
a showy body, being dre^d in yellow aatin, 
which had a most gaudy effect, hut the Ghora- 
ciiuras, or Irregular Cavalry, were the most 
striking-looking troops in Rimjit’s force. AVlien 
the guns were presented to liim, he appeared as 
much delighted os a child with a now plaything, 
and immediately requested to have them tried. 
They were accordingly loaded, and a horscinan 
taking up a chuttry* galloped some hundred 
yards to the front and placed it for a mark to 
tiro at. The young artillery officer in charge 
of the guns laid one and fired it, sending the 

* All unibrfllfi- 
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chuttry flying- ‘ Wah, ivrth,' said Runjit Singh, 

' now one of my Golundau^K) shall try liijs skillj' 
and flooordingly he fired three or four shots, 
but not one of them hit the mark. 

“Next diiy the Go vemor-GencralliolJ a grand 
Durbar, which was attended by all tlic princes of 
Upper India, fonriing a vast assemblage magnifi¬ 
cently attired, who, as usual on such occasions, 
presented theirau^rar^ [oflbrings] to hisLoixlship. 
Amongst those present was Ameer Khan, who 
from a very liumblo beginning liad raised hiin- 
Bolf to sovereign power, as I ahull presently 
relate. This chief, to the astonishment of every 
one, came to the presence empty-handed. 
Tliinkiiig tliat the oM warrior, who was more 
at home in cam [is than comts, Itad forgotten to 
bring a uusziii\ a British ofiicial rcmuidcd him, 
saying, ' Khan Sidiib, nuzzar-i-shuma cuja ust:' 
Khun Sahih, where is your nuzzur ? The old 
man smiled, and beckoning beyond the circle, 
up strode liis six stalwart sons^ach above six 
feet in height, and fully cc[aip[^cU in magnificent 
suits of chain armour. ‘Here,' said the vener¬ 
able chief, the glow of [latcrnal pride beaming 
on bis countonance, 'is my tiuzzur^^ as the 
sons made tlioir salutations to tbc Governor- 
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Goiioral, yrXio waa ddigUtcd ■with the clilvalric 
fooUng that liad prompted tho above atriking- 
ly interoating scene. But now I must give 
you a alight aketeli of tlxc liistory of Aniccr 
Kluiii, for it fumbshea nn extraordinary in- 
stonca of a chief, with neither territory nor 
po[>ulat!<m under Jik acknowledged dominion, 
being able to bring a large force into the fiohl; 
but aucb is tho foot, and as long as a native 
Indian army is able to carry on offunsI\'OOj>era- 
tibns under a loader of murk, recruits will flock 
to his Htaiidai'd from all quarters. In fact, tho 
diameter of the war in wliioh a native power 
is engagotl, is perhaps of as mudi imjiortaneo 
as its revenue, population, or territorial extent. 
Ameer Khan was at first a mere military ad¬ 
venturer, but poasossiag a (luring spirit, and 
Ijeing little scrupulous us to the moans so tliat 
his end was attained, he eventually raised hi nisei f 
to sovereign power. In 1300-10 that power 
was at its zcniUi. He coimnanJed above tliirty 
thousand horse, tliougli many of them were 
mere Piudarius, His connection with the other 
great Pathaii leader, Haliomed Shall Khan, who 
iiiaintaiiied an army on the resources of tho 
Joudlijxior state, further jilaccd. at his diaqxisal 
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13^000 woll-discipUned infantry, 6000 horao of 
n Buperlor deacriptioii| and 112 gunsjj Lut Anicor 
Khan’s power subaequcntly declined, aa Sir 
John Slalcolni, who had the best means of in* 
formation, reixjrtcdto tbo Supren»e Goverament 
in 1817, tliot tliijJ chiefs militivrj force did not 
exceed 12,000 liorse, several iiidiffcrcQt battar 
lions, and between two and three hundred 
pieces of artillery. At tliia time, however, 
the two Patban chiefs were formidably pra- 
cinmcnt amongst our enemies from Imving large 
bodies of trained infantry, and a numerous artil¬ 
lery, oil actuated *by th© same predatory spirit 
as tb© Pindarics thoniselFca. Their intaiitry 
were the old battalions of Holkar, which were 
reputedly the best in india, not under the ooni- 
mond of European officers. The horso were 
moreover paid by the montli, instead of living, 
as tlio Pindarics avowedly did, by plundor 
alone. Indeed, the main difference between tlio 
two cltissos was that the Pathans were haiideil 
together for the purpose of plundering govern- 
nicnts and powerJul ebiefe, whilst the Piudariea 
were actuated by a desire for general rapine. 
They preyed upon the population at large, and 
only fought when fighting was unavoldablo. 
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wliercfts tUo Ptitlian leadora moved about witli 
Ijotli field and aicgo artillory, sw as to work on 
the apprebenalons of the princes of Ceiiti'al 
India, and extort from them oontrsbutions and 
otlior advantages, by the intimidation that such 
a force U'as calculated to luipTCse. The con¬ 
nection of the Pathan chiefs with IIolkai^B dur- 
har gave thom the character of mercenaries; 
indeed, such they wore, for in 1809, wlien tlio 
Joudhjmor territory was threatened by Slndliia, 
the Kajah otigagcd tlio services of Jlalromed 
Shall Khan for the purpose of repelling the 
attack. The Pathan chiefs and their followers 
were, in feet, Coudotticri, whoso sharp swords 
wcTO over at the disposal of the best bidder, and 
thus ^ve them an opportunity of intcrferiiig 
in the passing iutrigaea of the Eajiwot and 
^[ahmtta princes, and by their active portlsaii- 
sliip they always managed to derive ijerwuul 
advantages, and, with & large rccoiuixmsc in 
view^, wore not over particular as to tlie means 
of its attaiament. Amcor Kliau twice sold his 
serviees for the nasasainatton of obnoxious por- 
Bons, and, on both occasions, violated tlie most 
solomn guarantees. But such acts were little 
heeded at a time and in a country ’where mur- 
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dcr and rapine was an cverj'-day ocourreneo. 
This cljief was undoubtedlj a man of groat 
tact, and aa sucli bocaino tbe adcnowlcdged 
head of tliD ruthan foroes and intcresta; and 
the other Patluxn Iciulcr dying, all the Sirdars 
consented to net in subordination to Ameer 
Khan, under whoso personal command tlio 
whole of their troops were plnccd, ond ho 
played his cards with such consmninoto skill, 
that at the termination of tlie war in 1818, 
ho was allowed to retain possession of Soronj in 
llalwn and Tonk on the Bonas, which are his 
two priuci|)al possessions, but tliero was scarcely 
a district of REijapootnna in which ho had not 
some fort or assignment of territory. Tlio 
British Government moreover engaged by treaty 
to secure to him wU lands which he held hy 
grunt from ITolkiir. It was further detenuined 
tlmt Raoipoom, which Imd boon coded by llol- 
kar to the Brlti-sh Govommeiit, sliould be con* 
forred on Ameer Klum, I suppose in consider¬ 
ation of the signal services that he rendered to 
us, by indue ing the leaders of his poweriul 
force to sutTcndor their gnus and disband their 
nuiuorous followora, which was not accomplish* 
od witliout great difliculty j so, ivliatovcr his 
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ntitoccJciiis, AiiiocT Klmn well merited a signal 
reward ” 

The eliniatc ef Sindh is said to he uncongenial 
to the conatitutioii of elephants, nnd those 
nnimals tiro nircly seen there. I was tlicrcforo 
one day aurjiriscd to learn that a native prince, 
mounted on an elephant, had called in my 
ahsonco, leaving a card inaeribed ‘‘Sliahiiada 
Sooltaun Jan.” After a short time my visitor 
returned, and a very gentlemanly man I found 
liim. The Shahzada iutiudlfced himself as a 
neiihcw of the late Shah Soojah ool Moolk, King 
of Cahool, and stated that ho had been an officer 
in our Irregular Cavalry, but liad quitted the ser¬ 
vice on account of a rupture, which disqualified 
him for mountcHl duty, and was in the enjoyment 
of a pension from Government. I rather liked 
what I saw of tlie Sliahzada, whoso brecdiiig 
was evidently equal to his birth, and 1 sub^ 
qucntly saw more of him at Khyrpoor, where 
ho was welcomed by lleer Ali Moonwl, less I 
believe through sympathy for his fallen fortunes 
than tho desire to retain a scion of royalty at 
his court, as enhancing His Highness’ oum 
dignity. 

Tho weather continued delightfully cool 
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tliroughout the montli of Jtuiuar)^, nearly aa 
cold after auuijct aa it is in the south of Europe 
at the aamo season; but our time would have 
passed heavily had it not been for the constant 
occupatious that inquiries into all relating to 
Sindh, its people, caatomB, &c., affordod. I 
also visited everytliing wortli seeing in the place 
and its neighbourhood, 

During my stay at Sukkur, a Soyud, who 
resided at Old Sukkur, made our acquaintanco, 
and a very intelligent man he appeared, though 
Home of his talcs rather bordered on the mar¬ 
vellous, and ho never tired of talking of tlie 
by-gono glories of hia native place. Sukkur, 
Bukkur, and Borce, are all considered sacred 
places by the Hlahomedans, who had formerly 
colleges and establishments of Seyuds and lioly 
men there, whose toml>s, some of which are 
very handsoino, contrlbuto to the picturesqno 
appearance of tlio hills on cither side of the 
river. Tho islands in tho Indus aro some of 
them held peculiarly Bocred too; one of those, 
called Khoajah Khijr^ contains a mosque of very 
ancient appearance, dedicated to Khizr or Elias, 
** the Saint of Waters j” which from an in¬ 
scription that formerly existed, though I was 
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unable to find it, Icada to the guppoeitiiuv tlmt 
the mosque mia eroctcil la tliG 3 'ear 3-tl A. II,, or 
927 years ago, Tliia island is Wld sacred 
equally by Hindoos and Mahomodaus; tlio 
forniGr call It “ or 

“ tlio living saiut.” The Island of Klioajub 
Kbizr is said' to bo so sacred to evorytiung 
SiiidUian that tUo fish of the river, i>artieularly 
tiro Pullflh. ovinoe their resiiect for tho island by 
never tunriug their tails wlien retiring from Its 
shonis. The author of “ Dry Leaves from Young 
Egypt" gives the following account of tba 
legends regarding this island ;— 

** The jiopular legend tells us, that a sliepSscrd 
nanred Bnji, whoso hut stood where the ‘,17a- 
Ml of Baji; one of the diviHlona of the town of 
Robri, now stands, obsen'ed at niglit a bright- 
ilome burning at sotno distance from him: 
thinking it had been kindled by travellers, he 
sent his wife to procure a bglit from it, but as 
often as she npproachetl, it vanished, bho re¬ 
turned and told licr husband; and ho, disbeliev¬ 
ing her report, went him self, and then diBCOverCid 
that it waa indeed o miraculous uianifestatioti. 
Awo-struek with what ho had seen, he erected 
a Tahiyali, or hemilt’s hut, on tho spot, and 
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devoted liimSDlf as a Fakir to tho religious euro 
of tlie place. Sooa ofter this tlio Indus altered 
its course, and, abandoning the walls of AllorOi 
encircled tlie ground on wliicli the Takiyali of 
Biiji stood, and wliicli is now called the Island 
of Klioajah Kliizr.” 

The same writer refers to another story in the 
Cliachndniuli, wliicli relates ** that the Kujah of 
AUoro was desirous of pofflacsslng the beautiful 
daughter of a merchant who resldetl in hla city. 
The unhappy father, unable to ojipoao the wishes 
of the King, enti'cated that a respite of eight 
days might be allowed to him ; and linving spent 
that time in fasting and prayer, he was miincn- 
lously conveyed with his daughter and all his 
wealth to the island of Kliisr, the river at the 
•same time deserting the city of AUoro, winch 
nils thus doomed to desolation for tho tyranny 
of its King.’’ 

Nearly opposite tho fort of Bukkur, towards 
the eastern bank. Is the Island of Satee, or tho 
** Seven Sisters,” whereon is a tomb, regarding 
which there is a popular legend to the folJoAring 
effect:— 

“ In former day® a certain King of Delhi sent 
a confidential officer to Persia to escort aovoral 
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Ijcatitiful damiSGla from thut countr}^, ivlio ivciro 
intcnJoti for tlie Royal Zenana, and wJuIirt ro- 
tuiming to India witli tlic scTon vlr^Ru, to 
whose memory this island is dedicated, an 
enemy at the court of Delhi falaoTy acensed 
lilm to his sovereign of having l>etrayed his 
trust. The King, hoing violently enraged 
against Iiis officer, sought not to ascertain the 
truth of the accusation, but atoncoditoctod tho 
vilo informer to take a body of liorso and Inter¬ 
cept tho officer and his lovely charges, who wero 
‘accomjmnied but by a scant}’ retinue, and, wlier- 
over be might fall in nnth them, to put tlio 
whole to death. Uohiippily he ctiino ujmn tho 
party at Roree, and though the faithful officer 
and his attendants retired to this island, and 
made a vigorous defence, in wdiich they were 
courageously asalstcil by the seven sLsters, tho 
whole wore mercilessly slaio. But the falsehood 
of the informer being afterwarda discfivered, the 
King bitterly regrettod Ids reckless baste, and 
after causing tlm trcaeUeroiis accuser to be put 
to death, had a tomb erected to tlio memory of 
his victims on tho spot where they perished.” 
Tills is one of tho traditions current in reference 
to tho Island of Saiiv, 
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A little loiTOr down ia ftnotlier island, ealleJ 
" Sadhoo Bei/la" or “ the Pure Spot,” on wliicli. 
the fuel for the ste&more w stored. Hero dw’olla 
EL Hindoo religious of reputed great sanctity, 
to whom the Hindoos resort in numbers, and 
in whoso prayers they place much faith. 

Immediately on the rocky hill which over¬ 
hangs the collector’s house, in former days the 
residence of the Government Agent, arc tho 
ruins of W’liat is said to have been the tomb of a 
foreign princess, and more distant aro several 
others. Most of these tombs aro faced with 
encaustic bricks or tiles, the colours of ivliicb 
are still bright, though they must have stood tho 
weather of nearly three centuries, for most of 
tlicsc tombs date from the age of Acbar, though 
some aro of far greater antiquity; indeed, tho 
author of the w'ork above referred to, sup¬ 
poses that some of tho tombs were erected 
upwards of eight centuries ago, Tbo oncaustie 
bncks, wherewith these tombs are faced, are 
set in a vast variety of patterns, and tho colours 
arc far superior to those now made even at 
Hala, wiiich are said to bo the best in fiindh. 

A small domed building in tho grounds of the 
old Govennnent Agency contains an inscription, 
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of which, a translution is given in the same work 
03 fallows:— 

III the time of tlio Kbilufut of tlio great 
Shall, most re voted King of Kings, brightness 
of the faith, jruhanunad Akbar, the King, cx- 
torminator of iufidcisj may God establish liis 
kingdom. 

Tliifi building was erected, for good purposes, 
by the noble ^Muhammad Masum of Bakkar, the 
Bon of Saiyid Safi, for the comniion benefit of 
all Musabiiun. Whoever makes a tomb in this 
odiiico, the curse of God, nud of the prophet, 
and of angels, and of the faithful, on him restl 
1008, A. M.” As we are now in the year 
1270-76 of the Slnbomedan era Uijrce, the age 
of tills building is plain. 

The tower or minaret of MaJionmd Mdsum 
stands on tlic height immediately ovcrlianging 
the bazaar, and as a landmark is visible at a 
great distance. The remains of that pious and 
munificent Sc\aid are said to be interred at tlio 

V 

foot of the tourer. 

Amongst the modem works at Sukkiir I must 
not omit mention of a large and neatly-hnilt 
school-honsc, which was opened whilst I was 
there; and here I sball offer n few remarks on the 
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suliject of educiitiou xo Sindli, wliicli noTv appciira 
to be steadily advancing under the zealouB Buj^r- 
intendeiice of Jlujor Goldsmid, one of tlio ablest 
linguists in the service, who is entirely do* 
voted to the cause of education. Until the year 
T852 little Imd been attempted toxvards the in¬ 
troduction of vemaeular and Englitsli scliools in 
Sindh, but duriug the last soven years the estab- 
iLshmeut of both lias boon satisfactory. At 
Kurracheo two English schools have been estal>- 
lislicd under Government ausjjices. At Kotreo 
and Hyderabad similar schools have been 
formed. At Shikurpoor Major Goldsiuid suc¬ 
ceeded in assembling a large number of scholars 
for instruction in English, At Uorco a spacious 
CollcgOj sufKcieiit for the accommodation of 200 
pupils, has been completed, audit is intended to 
form an English class. In tlie Shikiu-poor col- 
lectorate yemacular schools liavo hcon estab¬ 
lished in all the large towns, Avltich arc atendily 
attended by nearly 300 scholars. Tlie frontier 
district lias also had one school for some time 
in operation, and three more arc in progress, 
nic language of Sindh has now Ijccu reduced 
to a debnito shape j a Sindheo character has 
boon established, such being an adaptation of 
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the Amble alphaljet totlio eountls and peculiari¬ 
ties of tbo Sindlieo dialect. The indigenous 
seliOf^ils of tliQ pTOTiiico afford instruction in 
Arabic, Sindheo, und Porsian, to a large num¬ 
ber of tbo cL ildrcn of both sexes. In the city of 
Hyderabad there are tn-olve private scliools, 
and one supported by the mimiei|>ality, with an 
attendance of nearly 900 scliolora, of whom 34 
arc girlg ; 20 schools, having ooO Bcliohtm in this 
collcctomtc, arc either priviitc or supported con- 
jolutly by Government and the munlcipalitiea. 

Numerous oicmcntiity works on googtuphy, 
inonsumtlon, arithmetic, or on general lltom- 
ture, have been translated into, and published 
in, the new Siudheo character. An engineer 
class has been eBtablished at Kurrachee, A 
systcti] of industrial ctlucation has been ostab- 
liHiicd in the principal jails throughout the pro¬ 
vince, wliero the prisoners are taught to manu¬ 
facture carpets, coloured and plain cloths, and 
execute various kinds of carpenters’ and turners' 
work. All this has been accomplished under 
the direct managcmoiit of the local authorities, 
aided by Government to the extent of lOjOfHJ 
rupees per aimuin, with additional gmnts for 
educational buildings. Educationul i]is|jcctors 
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have been appointedj &eni which great results 
BTC expected, 

Tlvo principle which the chief commissioner 
has liltlierto found the most successfulj lias been 
to afford tlie people a maximum of opportutii- 
ties for all descriptiona of educationy combined 
with a minlmiira of direct or authoritative inters 
forcnce. Those who have had the l>est opiior* 
tunities of observing tlio working of the system 
declare their entire confidence in the plan, 

Sukkur can boost of a public gnrdenj such as 
it is, but it has latterly been much noglected. 
The Parsec and Bhom shops, from want of 
support, ore but poorly furnished with European 
supplies, consoquout on the limited demand for 
such articles, Tlie houses of the Euiv)[joau 
residents aro indifferent, but tlic boaaar is well 
built, and bos a hustling, business-like aspect. 

During our somewhat tedious sojourn at 
Sukkur I made it iny business to obtain some 
information regarding the judicial ndministm* 
tion of Sindli, After tho conquest of that coun¬ 
try by tho illustrious Napier, His Excellency 
established the following regulations for the 
guidance and information of the magiatmtea, 
imd deputy and ossiataut magistrates, whom 
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lio appointed for tlie disposal of minor coses 
wilU tlic following powers 

To inflict 6 months' imprisonment. 

100 mpoca fine. 

50 bsites. 

His Excellency also drew up instructions for 
tlieir guidanCG ill passing sentence, and at the 
aanio time oidcred Hint all cases involving a 
heavier punishment than six moiitlis imprison- 
moiit should be tried by military commission; 
the minor offences were easily and sjxicdily 
disposed of, but delay occurred in the settle- 
meut of heavier cases. In civd the sole 
order given regarding their disposal was that 
whicli ordci^ a fee of 5 i>cr cent, to Iw levied 
at the filing of every suit. This of course was 
intended to operate os a check on litigation, and 
I date say has had tliat effect. Until 1853 only 
European ofHccrd exercised magisterial powers, 
either of n criminal or civil nature. In 1849 
orders were received to asainiilate the practice 
in all courts, as &ir as circumstances would 
admit, to tliat laid down in the codo of regula¬ 
tions of 1827, and the progress, though slow, 
has been satisfactory. 

The civil courts established in Sindh ore 
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1. Tlio Conmiissiuncr'a. 

2. Muj^stratcs’ and Judiuml Deputy Jlujjis- 
trates’. 

3. Deputy Megiutmto’. 

4. Moousiffis’. 

5. Kardars’. 

Tlio l«t, 2nd, and 3I'd are apjicUiito courtiJ; 
the 2nd, 3rd, 4tb, and 5tlvava courta of orj|^iial 
jurisdiction, 

Tlie Icordars try suits not eieeodln^ 50 1 apees 
in amount. There is a moonsItF ut caeli of tlio 
three zillali stationa, who try suits not exceed¬ 
ing 1000 rupees in aiuoant. 

The deputy magistrates and magistrates try 
81 ''ts of any amount. 

Appeals from the decisions of kardnrs aro 
made to the deputy magUtrato of the district, 
and thence to the commissioner. 

Appeals from onglnal decisions of deputy 
magistrates and judicial deputy muglstnitcs, aro 
made to the magistrate, and theneo to the com-i 
nilssioner. 

The judicial deputy magistmte is an oflicer 
ap|>olntcd to assist the magistrate in his judicial 
duties; he has powers coequal with the magis¬ 
trate, but tries only such cases os arc sent to 
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Ilim by htii tjuperior. His duties are aiiuilftr to 
those of a joint judge in the Bombay Presi- 
donejj but from bis docisiou in original suita, 
an appeal lies 0rst to the magiiiitruto, then to tlio 
eomoiissioner. 

Tho Commissioner’s court is the final court of 
appeal; he regulates all procedure, and answci-s 
to tlie Sudr-Dewauce-Udaulut. Ho inspects 
and supervises all the civil courts while on liia 
tour through the country. He Is aasisted in his 
judicial duties hy an oflicor styled the Judicial 
assistant to tho commissioner, wlio prepares all 
ciiscs and lays them, with liis opinion, before tho 
oommisaioner for final decision. 

Sindh is divided into five distrletsi vis. three 
Zilluhs, tho Frontier, under the Political Suporin- 
tuudent, and the Thurr and Parkur Districts. la 
each of tlio three Killahs there is a magistrate. 
judici[il deputj' inagistiate, and three or four 
deputj^ magistrates, one woouBifi) aud sixty 
kardars throughout the province. 

In tho frontier district there is, under tlto |)0- 
litlcal superintendent, an assistant political super* 
itdendont, with power similar to that of a deputy 
magistrate, a mooktyarkar, and three kardars. 

In the Thurr and Parkur districts there is a 
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deputy magistrate, who is also acting political 
agent in Cutcli. He has full magisterial powers, 
and lias under him throe karduis, but the system 
hero ditfers from that throughout the rest of the 
province. 

Civil suits in value above 20 rupees are liable 
to a 0 per cent, fee on admission, and a similar 
charge for every appeal All suits below that 
amount ].my one rupee; the only other cost is 
for hattn to the peon who serves summonses 
from any distance, and four annas for each copy 
of a decree. 

There are no other charges for justice in 
civil suits in Sindh, unless the parties employ 
vakeels. 

The Civil Court administration in tho Thurr 
and Purkur districts is conductc<l in a manner 
very agreeable to the wishi^ and feellnga of the 
simple-minded people of that country; for a 
timo no fees were levied, as in the more civil' 
iaod di.Htrict8, but I believe tliat a email fee is 
now taken on the institution of a suit. Natives 
of India, and especially Hindooi^ are exceedingly 
fond of litigation; it is therefore undoubtedly 
dcsiroblo to place obstacles, as far as possible, 
in its way, but ut the same time tho fewer 
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niceties of English law that we have in tho 
atlministratioii of justice in India, the better 
for the people of the country^ Already has a 
taste for the employment of English lawyers 
displayed itself in Sindh, and an attorney of 
the supreme court of Bombay, whom I met at 
Suhkur, was receiving a hundred rupees a 
day for coming up there on the business of bis 
clients, and lie extended hb travels up to Jn- 
cobabad. Tmly ho must have made a pretty 
proiitublo job out of a pleasant journey* Thus 
much for civil justice in Sindh; I now come to 
tho criminal courts of that province. 

caiMtNAL oouars or siiidh. 

The officers appointed for tho adraliiislratlon 
• of criminal justice nro:—- 

Tho Chief Comniiasioncr. 

Tho Magistrates and Judicial Deputy ilagia- 

Iratcs. 

The Deputy Slugistmtea. 

The Kartlars. 

The katdars are empowered to dispose of 
petty coses and award puLnishmont as follows: 

l»t. Fine to the extent of 15 rupees. 

Sed. Conlincmcnt for 20 days. 
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3ril. Stocks for 12 lioui's. 

Besides wiuchj when reported qunlifiodj their 
powers aro incfCiLsod to the extent below 
noted i 

1st. Imprisonniciit, 'with or without hard la¬ 
bour, for any period not exceeding Ibunnnnths. 

2nd, Fine not excccsding 100 rupees, 

3rd. Flogging not exceeding 25 stripes. 

Theft, enttlc'stcoling, and a long list of otlier 
crimes and nuisances declared penal, come with¬ 
in the scope of their jurisdiction ; but their de¬ 
cisions require the confiimation of the deputy 
magistrate before the}' aro earned into effect, 
and the prisoner and proceedings must he for¬ 
warded to that authority within 24 hours after 
trial. 

Deputy magistrates haA'c power to award one 
year’s imprisotiment, ninl fine, or fti>ggitig, not 
exceeding 50 toslies, without confirmation, and 
seveti years' impnsonnicnt, fine or flogging, 
subject to the chief cunnnissioner's confirmation. 

Magistrates are vested with powers corre¬ 
sponding to session judges^ and have also magis* 
terial powers as enjoyed by zillali magistrates 
in Bombay] such as seven years’ imprisonment 
without ci>nlinnation; fine, flogging, not ex- 
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coed in g 50 stripes; solitiiiy oonfiiiomeTit not 
exceeding six moiitlia ; find with coiifirmatioii 
any scutciico allowed by law. 

The Cliief Commissioner's Court answers to 
that of the Sudr-Foujdarce-Udaulut at Bombay, 

1 lo settles all points of proeeduie, and coiifinns 
all senteiiees requiring Lis sanction, excepting 
those of death or transpoi'tatlon for life, wliieli 
alone reipiire the ootiHrmation of the governor 
in eonneil. Wliother in peace or woTj it is no¬ 
torious tluit Sir Cliailcs Napier never can-ied a 
serious senteiieo into execution, without having 
previously made himself perfectly master of the 
ease. The piuiishinent of death ho infiieteJ 
only for murder, but murder, and especially wife 
munler, was then an oveiy-'da 3 ' affair. As the 
certahity of punishment hecanio knouTi to the 
j>eople, the crime gradually ilocreased, and now 
it Is of comparativolj^ rare occurrence, and even 
when committed the murdeier endeavours to 
conceal Iiis cthuo in most instances, striving to 
make it appear tliat the unfortunate woman 
coinmitted suicide. Amongst the crimes of 
Sindh, fmtieidc is declared to be carried on to 
e dreadful extent, end to bo thought lightly of 
hj' the people. This is performed hy* the da^es 
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or mid wives, wlio are so expert in tlicir crimi¬ 
nal art, as to destroy tlio fcctiis in any sta^e of 
pregnancy, witliout much danger to tlic motbor. 
Odonces against morality are punished by tbo 
magistrate wlienovor brought to notice. Wear¬ 
ing arms is prohibited to all except Govemmont 
ofHcials and police, unless by permissiun of tlio 
magistrate, or captain, or tiontenant of imlice. 
And here 1 drop the subject of civil and criminal 
Justice in Sindh, which my lady readers wid bo 
sura to skip as far too drj" for their perusah 
At length we wore disturbed in our irosses* 
sion of the Traveller’s llungalow, by an invita¬ 
tion to vacate it on the following morning in 
favour of some married oflicera of tlio IStli 
Native Infantrj^, which corj>s was exjjccted 
from Shikarixior on the followdiig day; so wo 
paid Limjce, the Parsec mcrahant, a visit, know¬ 
ing that ho liad several vacant houses, each, 
ijcrbaps, a trifle moro ruinous and dirty than 
the others, at least, so it seemed after looking 
at half a dozenhut wo at lost fixed on a small 
.octagon bungalow, on an elevated height not 
very far from Mohomud hlasum’s Pillar, and 
therein we established ourselves, as well os eir- 
ciimstanees would permit, inanagiug to keep 
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out the wind with mats, and maintaining an 
ononnous lira, for the weather was bitterly 
cold, and the situation of our house about the 
most exposed in Sukkur. ilowevcr, botii my 
chum and inyaolf were prepared for discomfort; 
end plenty of dtacomlbrt wo had during tlio 
following nine uiontlis, as on Uis Highness’ 
repeated promises that "we should want for no* 
thing we had cotno verj' lightly provided i%'ith 
the ordinary neeesaarioa for European gentle* 
men in India. On the day after our exodus to 
the octagon bungalow, the 16th Native Infimtry 
arrived, and a very nice, Binart-Iooliing corps 
they a])])caTed, though somewhat dusty after a 
march of a dozen niiloH along a road ancle-deep 
in the finest sand. The regiment marched 
straight down to the beach, or rather to the 
ghats, where a fleet of boats lay in readiness 
for their reception. Theso boats were mostly 
of largo size, very comfortably fitted up with 
grass mats all round. On the following morn¬ 
ing they would liavo been on their way domi 
the river, but during the niglit a tremendous 
dust storm came on, and tlie commanding officef 
ordered tbe corps to stand fast, as in sueli 
weather it was dangerous to attempt tbe passage. 


IGO ACCTOEMT BV FIRE. 

Tlio KurracBce juipora some days afterwartla 
noticed tlio dreadful dentil of a Indy and Lcr 
cliild o» bomd one of tUeso boats, whicb, wlien 
fastened to tlio slioro for tbo nigbt, by somo 
negligence of the serviints, caught fire, and both 
were burned to death before assistance could be 
rendered by the lady’s husband, who had 
Jumped overboartl with the two elder children, 
which were hoth sav^. I am only aurprisod 
that accidents by firo do not more frequently 
occur on board thc^ boats, from the inflam¬ 
mable nature of tbo materials wherewitb they 
are covered, such being reed mate and atraw, 
or rather gra^ thatch, w'hicb is generally nudiy 
09 tinder. These boats, when so fitted up are 
very comfortable, unless too much crowded; but 
most travcilors have the greater part of their 
serrante and baggage in a second boat, to allow 
more s;xice for tliemselves. 
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S^fkAipoar—Iti grcKt CoowifTaiil ImjMiftiiiM—1^1! Sudr 

Miiltkiidc —TEIntloq ||c!rtLititLti — Nfllivo BiUs i>f fisc- 
cLaugc—D^cliuft &f StltiLqjKMf—JrtOQrb&hwl— ^ JnkrfincHO inJ 
DncHpliiK CakmM — ^linp€|1.B33w of JaMbubsil—Hill CfiwjMJgii 
iiiuj^r Sif Charles NB|iicr — ^Thc HlII Tribes—SLnjdii Hor»—War 
Senrific^ of tbia Corps—^Ujiua. All Aebor Khnji BnliJiAier—De- 
pjirture ■ from the Kortli-watem Frontier—H«r»—Howe of u 
NaiiToGeiitienviui—The JoomiiMwgisJ—AlJore urBrikiiaiifllia^— 

Ancieiil Course of tbe Iikd!&ft—Sojiida of Koroe—^ncred Hair of 
Uvs Prophet. 

A CA7CTES of tii'^o-and^wcnty milm in a n ortli- 
’westorlv direction from Sukkur brings one to 
Stiikarpoor^ tlie Zillali station of tlio collBctofate, 
and the inilitarj^ head^uartora in Ui>per Sindh, 
The gnrriaon xa* liowcver, much reduced in 
fitrengtlij now only consisting of a regnnent of 
^ native infantry, one company of artillery, and 
) two companies of European foot, with some of 
i the police corps* The station is tolerably well 
■ * laid out, and tlio bouses arc better, and their 

I general appearance is eujierior to that of 
Siikkur; the climate is much tlje same, but 
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Sliikxirpoor is g^ntsmUy pteforrodj oti account of 
tlio former boiDg extremely dull, bliikarpcjor la 
Bituatcd on tlie liigli road to Candabar by tbo 
Bolau Pass, and this must always ^vc it au im¬ 
portant iniluciico on the trade of tho Indus aud 
tUe countries beyoud. No city beyond tlie 
Indus at all comes up to it in commercial iui- 
portnnee, from tbo extensive nature of its bunk- 
injT trausactions witb Cliina, India, iersia, 
Kbomssau, Bokbam, Turkey, and Astracan, 
its principal merchants having corrcsiion dents 
and money transactions In all tboso countries. 
Shikarpoor shares with SlooUuii the title of ono 
of the gates of IChorassan, tho natives of Sindh 
so styling Afghanistan. 

TUe city, which is about three miles in 
cireumferenoe, is surrounded hy a very dilapi¬ 
dated "wall, having eight huge gixtes, Ix^yond 
which are luxuriant gardens. It was built 
about the y^ear Kill, and contains SJ2,000 in¬ 
habitants, occording to tbo census of Captain 
Postans, but since increased fully one-third. 
Tbo bazaar is an oxtremoly lino ono, abouf 600 
yards in length, and entirely covered in, which, 
however agreeable, as affording shelter from a 
bum in g sun, renders the place unbearable wlien 
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crowded with people. SliikoriMor is truly the 
Ciipital of merchants, bankers, and money- 
chan gcra. Its position ia ominently favourable 
to commerce, and it may be conHidered tho 
entreiiit of the Kliomssnii and Indian trade. Its 
shops are filled ivitli tlio iiiicat ahawla of Cosh- 
tiicrc, cloth of gold from Jlooltan, Ilindustan, 
and tho Dcccan, furs from j^Vstmean, swords 
from Persia and Damascus; clotlis of all klitds 
and at all prices, ripo and diy fruits, Avith all 
kinds of groccrios, and Avhat tho Americans call 
notions. Tho best time for vimving tho Sudr 
Duiiaar is about four o^cloek in tho afternoon, 
when all Sindh arouses itself after the midday 
siesta, and jwurs into tho bazaar, either for 
purchases or pleasure, despite tho stifling heat 
from want of fiosli air, and the poisonous 
smells that exhale from a closely packed multi¬ 
tude of not oA'er-clean persons. Hero, says 
Captain Postaiis, ** is to be met Uie haughty 
liloslom, mounted on his fine Kiiorossan steed, 
decorated Avith. rich trappings, liimself wearing 
the tall Sindhian cap of rich brocade, and u 
scarf of gold and silk, jostling through the crowd, 
hetwoon whom a Avay is opened by tho Sindhian 
soldiers who proeodo and follow him; then 
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followH tho A^bfln with a dixrk-hluG scarf cast 
over Ilia breast, liis long black lialr falling In 
on Ilia sbouMorsj Ids olive check tinted 
by the mountain breeze, and bis eye full of fire 
and resolution.' TN^o have also tbe Seyiul of 
Peshin in bis goatVbalr cloak, the fair Ilorati, 
tlie merchant of Cambihar, in flowing garments 
and many-coloured turban; the tall Patlian 
with heavy sword and mien calculated to court 
offence, while among the rest is the filthy Sind¬ 
hian, and tho sinall, misetuhlo-looking, criuging 
Hindoo, owning perhaps liiklis in tho neigh¬ 
bouring streets, but foanng the exactions of the 
Atiioci's. These prosent a fair sample of tho 
groups who crowd the principal street of Shi- 
karpoor; but wo m is s tlie wild Bclooch, with bU 
plaited liair and ponderous turban, his sword, 
matchlock, and high-bred mare; but tho free¬ 
booter of tho desert likes not cities, and is rarely 
seen in them.” 

Here is a very accurate picture of the Shikar- 
poor bazaar, the merchants of which city arc as 
noted for their active, business-like habits, as 
their ladies are for beauty and freedom of man¬ 
ners; Indeed the Hindoos of the other great towns 
give them credit for eometlung more; ho tiinch 
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scandalised too have some of those towns Iwen 
at the evil report of Shikarpoor, that it has more 
than oncoboen proiKtsed to deprive the Ilindoo 
inhabitants of their caatc. The accuMtioHj it is 
to bo feared, is not nltogetber groundless; but if 
tl 10 wives arc inwiioral, the husbands have maiidy 
to tiiaiik themselves for it. The practice of the 
place is, after a young Hindoo marries, that ho 
should leave bis wife, and g^) to seek bis fortune 
in distant countries, immediately after the birth 
of his first child, llis moana at first are pro¬ 
bably very small, hut great soif-Jcuial, industry, 
and usury pretty surely enable him to lucroaso 
bis store. 3Iany of these men become ministers 
of small Mahomedan States, or are in confiden¬ 
tial situations, whereby they are enabled to 
amass money, and they thus return homo wealthy 
citizens. Such a desertion of young wives for 
a long period of years can, however, hardly con- 
trihuto to morality, and thocouscuuenco ie, tliat 
many of ** the grass widows ” form other coii- 
nectiona in the absence of their liege lords, who, 
however, seem to take the thing very pliiloso- 
phtcally, albeit in some cases, soya Captain 
Burtou, their famiUca have incroased during 
their own absence, and when that occurs, they 
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content tliomaelvcH with adii'inlstcring a drub* 
blng totlieirfmll partners, and quietly fathering 
the offai>ring that they find in the establishment. 
Small praise as the Hindoo morcliants de8on,'e for 
the morality of their ways, I must admit that 
tliey are trustworthy men of business, and 1 
believe that few instances can 1>o cited of one of 
their Hoondics {native bills of eschange) being 
dishonoured, however distant might bo tlio 
locality on which it was drawn. Tho form of 
these Hoonditw is somewhat dlffcvent itom that 
of an English Bill of Exchange: Ecc» AVywifjn, 
according to that first of practical Orientalists, 
Barton :■ — 

1 ^ True as the Deity Sri. 

1 . To the worthy of every respect, may you 
always bo in good health, may you always 
bo happy—ilr Brother Jesu Mai. 

2. From Shikarpoor, Tvritten by Kisordfls; read 

his compliments, 

3. And further, Sir, this one Hoondco of 1,000 
rupees I luive written on you in numerals 
and in letters, mpees 1,000; and the half, 
which is 500, of wliicli the double is one 

thousand complete. Dated the — of - - 

in the year of Vikramaditya, to be paid at 
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Kabul, after the term of-ilaya, to tlio 

bearer, the monoy to bo of tbo currency of 
ii\B place. 

In tlie ycai of Vikramadityaj &c- 
On tlio docuiiicnta aro also eertam private 
marks wbLcli effectually prevent forgerj’ and 
swindling, as such are kaowi only to the drawer 
and hia correniJondont. About two-thirds of tbo 
inbabltante of Shikarpoor are Hindoos, of very 
lax tenets, os above stated, and of tbe remainder 
one tbousaiid are Afghans, or the descendants of 
Afgiians, and such are jnerhaps the handiioniest 
and most mtolligent i>eople in t he East. 

The cold season at Shlkarpoor is extremely 
pleasant, and they have wjatcr within thirteen 
feet of the suriacc in all parts of the city, which 
possesses no iJublic edifice worthy of notice, 
though the houses of the more opulent Hindoo 
merchants arc largo and cOtniiiodious- 

This city produces hair and cotton carpets, 
Bilk loongees, and very superior leatlier, which 
latter article has been exported in large quan¬ 
tities to tlio coast of Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf, since the days of Jlarco Polo- Shikarijoor 
certainly -wears an appearance of w’ealth supe¬ 
rior to tlmt of any other city m Sliidli; never- 
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tl]c1c3!i^ ilrMaclood, a very able Revenue officer, 
states in his report, that Shilcarpoor has been on 
the decline ever since that of the Cabul mon¬ 
archy, Further, that since the death of Jej'th 
Mull the Kardar of Shikarpoor, who was all- 
pow'orful, the mcrcaxitile connect ion of the place 
has not extended beyond Cabul and K.aiiJoliar 
to the westuTird, and Jeypore, JossulinDer, and 
Bickanecr to the cast. Its principal trade is 
now in the direction of Kurrachoe and Palee, 
and through thoisto places with Bombay. Mr 
Mocleod's opinion is certainly at variance with 
popular report In rtsspoet to tlie decline of 
Shikarpoor; but as such, opinion is buaod on 
oiEciul data, it would ho folly to gainsay it. 
In that gentleman’s opinion Kumichco is now 
the moat prosperous commercial toivn in Sindh, 
but oven the transactions of her merchants, iis 
compared with those of tho Bombay capitalist!*, 
are, from, want of moans and ivant of enterpriB©, 
on a lunited scale. Indeed, be declares hla be¬ 
lief that tlicre is not a 'wealthy man in tpido in 
all Sindh, 

Twenty-fivo mUcs beyond Sliikarjjoor, on the 
frontier of the Desert, towards the Bolan Pass, 
is Jacobabad, formerly knomi as Khongbur, 
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wliicb a dozen year's ago Tvaa a small village, 
ivitli a single well and tbrce inaignificont shops, 
protected by a small square fort, with round 
towers at the angles, and lancct'shapcd cronelles 
to shelter matehloctarmwl dofendors. Hote 
the late Brigadier'General Jacob established 
himself with the head-quarters of tlie fnmoufii 
Sindli hoiHO. On the sain o spt is now a flomisli* 
ing touii of 17,000 inhabitants, exclusive of the 
troops there stationed. Jacobahod is the head- 
quartera of the north-west frontier, and by tbo 
admirable management of tbe late Political 
Superintendent, the country, which a few years 
back was a desert waste, has boon changed into 
a sheet of luxuriant cultivation, producing ft 
return that is annually increasing, tbo revenue 
of the district now amounting to uiiwaids of 
70,000 ruj^ioes annually. This lias been accom¬ 
plished by oiwning a canal from the Indus, for 
some cjighty inilos into the heart of the desert* 
In the tract of land woterod by this canal, tlio 
plundering tribes of the border liave settled 
do^vn, as was projected by the great chief w'Jio 
subdued therm, and ore now peaceful cultivators 
of lands which have been granted to them on 
liberal terms, with a secure title. So rapidly 
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have the rovcnucs of tlio franticr tUatrict iu- 
creaucd, that it may bo confidently exiscctcd 
they will yield a land rovonue of two laklia of 
mpeca, wliicli might be increased to eight were 
the project of the Great Douert Camd to bo 
carried into effect. 

According to the latest publiiihed report from 
tlio Chief CoramiBsioner in Sindh, tlio nemoant 
of the Bhoogteo tribe have beliavcd wdl, and 
adhered honourably to their engagementOi hav¬ 
ing repeatedly given up clanFirucn charged with 
cftttle-stcjding. The Jakranea and Doomkee 
Colonics about Jacobalxid are also going on 
favourably, each 3’ear Bceming to confirm tlicm 
in their newly-acquired habita of industryj in¬ 
deed they declare that they would not now wish 
to quit Sindh. These people, under direction of 
their own chiefs, have most efficiently constructed 
a large dam, for irrigatory puq30se«, across an 
old cliannol of the Indus, near Kusmore. The 
Commisaionor furtlier reporta that perfect secur- 
Itj’' for life and properly now ©xista upon the 
border and for some distance beyond. These 
Belooch tribes, who formerly pliindered all 
Cutcliee and Slndli up to the gates of Sliikar- 
jXJor and Larkhana, and who uji to bad 
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never Iiandlod anytliiiig but weapons of war, liavo 
now Bottled down to agricultural purauita in the 
most satisfactory manucr. Of those tribes there 
aro about 2000 adult males at present living on 
the British Border, the sc^no of their foi-mer 
warlike deeds ond pi-cdatoiy forays, whicTi stdl 
form the thonio of tlieir Bongs, Yet they resist 
tho many temptations offered to load tliom to a 
renewal of their former practices, for in no 
single instance has such an event oceunod. 
Some of the Blioogtees indeed hove been taken 
into our service amongst tho Belooch Guides, 
and have given entire satisfaction. 

The importance of Jocolxibad, in. a iwlirical, 
military, and commercial iioint of view, is very 
great, being situated on tiro road to the Bolaii 
Pass, wliioh is the highway to Central Asia. 
The most recently publrihod retnrns show tlmt 
under present circumstances oven the trade 
from KVielat mid Afghanistan into Sindh far 
cxocccU that from the couutrics to the north or 
eastward, and, were ell impedimenta removed 
in AfghaTiistan, it might l>o expected vep' 
rapidly to increase. Uixm our inland frontier 
all duties liave boon discontinued, and on the 
north-wcatem border arrangemente have betm 
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entered into with tlio Klmn of Khclat whereby 
all transit duties tlirougb his doralnionSj which 
duties wore formorly nunieroiiSj beavy^ and 
vexatious, have been abolished, and in lieu 
thereof a fixed duty of 8 annfis j>er mannd of 
eighty pounds, without reference to ^'oluej Ir 
levied. The customs and tmnj^it duties yet 
levied at Candahar and throughout Afghaniataui 
are however still very burdensoroe and vexatious, 
and they proj^s heavily and injuriously on the 
trade; but it is to bo iiopcd that our friendly 
relations with the Ameer Dost Mahomed will 
produce a favourable change in this res|>ectp 
The chief staple production of KJiolat and 
Afghanistan is wool, and tho aggregate of im¬ 
posts paid to the chiefs of those countries under 
the arrangements which have hitherto obtained, 
has been from 13 to 20 per cent. The subjeution 
of morehaudiso to transit duties so lieai'y as 
these, on its way to tho [jort of shipment, lias 
natural I y proved very detrimental hitherto to the 
fair development of the north-western trade; thus 
tijere^Ls every reason to hope that, under our im¬ 
proved relations writh those states, the exports 
in wool will be Increased tenfold. 

The expense of proaerviiig peace and tran- 
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qulility on this fi'ontlei -ft-ae formerly onormoun, 
HH compared with wliat it now costs; in factj tlie 
largo military force the Government found it 
necessary' for eo many ycani to maintain in 
Sindh, not for the puri>oso of restraining the 
people, but to be ready to defend Indio from 
foreign enemies, has heeu the cause of the 
cxpeiidituro so greatly exceeding the revenues 
of the Province. Some declare that it will never 
be self-supporting; hut, until the exports of the 
country shall have attained, their maximum, it 
uill bo imiwssiblo to form anjdhing like an 
accurate Judgment on tliis point. 

The frontier tribes are now quiet enough, 


but a few yoat3 ago they were constantly dis- 
turbing the pence of the border; and to such an 
extent had these predatory inroads arrived, that 
in January, 1845, Sir Cliarles Napier found it 
necessary to take the field, and, with an army of 
COOO men, commenced the Tmekeo (or lull 
campaign) against tho Murrccs, BlioogteeSi &c., 
and so masterly were the arrangomente of that 
great commander for hemming in those robber- 
tribes, that in little more tlion six weeks tliey 
were too glad to surrender at discretion. Tli© 
hill tribes nmsteiod 18,800 fighting men, and 
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the boast of tbeir chiefs was that during BOO 
years no enemy liad over cntei^ their moun¬ 
tains j every army that attempted, it having failed j 
two British UctuehmeiiLts i>crishcd almost to a 
man in those fastnesses in 1840, riiiis Bejn 
Klian, Doomkee, Islam Khan, Bhoogtec, Dunya 
Khan, Jahraiieo, and Hoossoin KJian, llnn- 
dooanee, with their lobber-tribcs. w'ho wore 
assembled at Tmckcc, considered themselves 
Becuro in that almost inaccessible stronghold, 
surrounded hy rocks, through clefts in which 
their assailants could alone find entrance j but 
they know not tho master-spirit with whom 
tlioy had to contend, and whom they afterwards 
styled tlio Shi/tattn Ka Bhui/e* Provisions and 
water were brought up for tho troops vitli the 
greatest difficulty. Ko man could move be¬ 
yond the line of sentries -without the certainty 
of death, for, concealed in caves and chasms, the 
robbers stole out on the troops and killed all 
tliey could surprise; hut so admirably were the 
grcfit captain’s measures taken, that, as I haTO 
heforo said, ho in a few w-ecks compelled tho 
enemy to siurcudcr at discretion. Those con¬ 
quered robhers arc now peaceful husbandmen, 
• S«t«n'i Bniilwr. 
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cultivating tlx© voty lands which they had heforo 
harried in their predatory inroads. His High- 
noBS Moor Ali Jloorad rondered good servico 
with his troops on tlxo above oocarion, having 
with Geaeral Bcataon threaded a defile ond 
moved along tracts covered with sliarp stones 
for nearly <30 miles without a halt; and Sir 
Cliax’lca Napier thus exprcsacs his opimon of the 
Ifecr, which on the whole I believe to bo a just 
one, though I gxvo him credit for a larger share, 
of ability than Sir Charles did. ‘‘Ah Moonid 
has behaved well. Uis prcacneo was a boro 
bccanso he would not obey orders, and his 
camp wag full of traitors ; but he vna infinitely 
less miachievoua than I expected, and true hun- 


sclf, 1 -have now the correct measure of his 
charactor: good-natured, wcll-mejining, full of 
vanity, energetic to do what he likes, not clever, 
and easily guided. Ho is wild to go to T/indon, 
and they won’t lot him; why, I know not. 

It ig no more tlian justice hero to inaort the 
translation of a letter from the Govomor-Go- 
neral, the late Ijord Hordiuge, to Meer All 
Tiloorad, acknowledging His Highness’ most im¬ 
portant sen'ices in the Tniekco campaign: I 

have Icomt from the report of the Government 
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of Sindli of your most iinportant services, 
and assiduity, rendered by your troops during 
the late campaign in the province of Sindh } 
they have been fiilly made known, aj>d have 
proved tho source of great ploosuro to your 
sincere £:ieud. In reality your diligonce, skill, 
experience, and knowledge during the cam¬ 
paign wore praiseworthy, and gained the thanks 
of your friends j osjxxsially tho extreme per* 
severance and exertions with your army duiiug 
those affaii's which terminated so favourably, is 
a sonree of congratulation, and I congriitulato 
you accordingly. Oh! kind friend, I expect 
with sincere hopes that the fruits and the re¬ 
sult of those afriirs null ever prove peace and 
tranquillity; and also from your superior intelli¬ 
gence and good adminLit ration, I have every 
confidence that those tribes from whoso de]>re- 
dntions and attacks many calamities befell the 
country, have been removed into a neighbour¬ 
ing country, and prevented from committing 
further excesses. I trust that in future they 
will prove loyal and peaceable subjects. I ho|>e 
you will consider me always to bo yonr friend 
and well-a'isher, and tho tidings of your good 
will evta' afi'ord me great pleasure.” 
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I must not l>o hold msponsible for tlic accu¬ 
racy of tJu^ translutiotij which woa prepared by 
a moonsiice. 

The Cutciice expedition having terminatetl;, a 
cordon of troops 3000 strong was dra’WiTi across 
the frontier to protect it from future inroads of 
the hill tribes. This cordon was not however 
very long necessary, for the Sindh floi^, wboso 
nmnerons outposts were spread along the fron¬ 
tier, have aince, with tuvq exceptions, been found 
sufticlent to nmiiitain traminillityi Here a brief 
sketch of the war scr^dees of tliis distinguislied 
corps may not bo unacceptable, 

Tlio Sindh Horse were miscci in 1 S 39 , at the 
rocomincndation of Colonel Pottinger, thou 
“ Itesident in Sindh 5 '' a squadron of the Poo- 
nah Horse, at tliat time servinfr in Cutch* boinn- 
tranirforred to Sindh to form the nueloua of the 
new corps. Tho establishment of the regiment 
was fixed as follows;— 

1 ComDiamlaiit, 1 Second in Command, I 
Adjutant, 1 Kissiildar, 5 Jemadars, 10 Puf- 
fudoi^s, 20 Naib Dufiadara, a Trumpeters, 450 
Sowars. Tho corps had only boon formed abont 
three montlis, when they wore employed on 
BcrN’ico in Eostom Outchcc, in ’which they highly 
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distinguished themselx-es in several smart affairs 
with the Bolooch tribes. Shortlj- afterwards 
they were twoo successfully engaged with the 
liUoogtees; on the second eccaaion the enemy 
wero defeated with great slaughter, and 5t was 
stated that the victory was mainly owing to 
the distinguished conduct of the Sindli Horse, 
lu April, 1840, a detachment of the regiment, 
under Lioutenuut Clai'he, being attached by 
the whole Jlurree trllje near Ivahun, was 
obliged to retreat, Lieutenant Clarke being 
killed, though offering tho most gallant resist¬ 
ance to tho last. In August following, a dc- 
tachmeut of 100 Sowars, uuder Ensigu Jlal- 
cehn, fonued part of the force under Major 
Clibborn sent with a large convoy to tho relief 
of KaUun. This force was attacked by tlie 
wholo Murrcc tribo near the Suffoosh Pass, 
The struggle mia severe, but the enemy Tvero 
beaten off with great loss on both aides. The 
Sliidb Horae had forty men killed and wounded 
ill tho affair, wth many horses. In the follow* 
ing montli the heud-quariers of tho regiment 
formed the udvanced guard of the force pro¬ 
ceeding against the Klniu of Kliclat, when 
some severe lighting took place, the enemy suf- 
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fering severelj in an affair dgoj* Kunda, in wlncsli 
tlio ^‘Sindh Horselost four non and 11 liorscs. 
The detachment was again engaged in the ac¬ 
tion ncpoT Dadur, in which Alccr Nusscer Khnn 
and the whole Hmlioe army w'Gtq defeated. In 
this action the Sindh Horae suffered severely. 
Id 1840 the hcad-quaiiora of the Smdli Horse 
w'ciie posted at CJiuttur in Eastons Cuteheo, for 
the puqxisc of li old tag iiv check the Beluoeh 
tribes, and for preventing communication 1>c- 
twcon Afghanistan and Sindh, a duty of no or¬ 
dinary didiculty^ as about tliut time the news 
of the destruction of our force at Oabut, and of 
all our disasters in Afglianmtan, was G]>rcad 
througiiout the country, and every jmssible 
efibrt made by our enemies, both above ami 
Ix^low the Passes, to stir up tiie whole of the 
Rolooclices against us in Sindh and Cutchce. 
A party of a Naigue and seveii Sowars, mnnclj- 
ing from Bliaug tow'ards Kundo in the following 
mouth, came suddenly on a largo body of Bo- 
loocli ptimdiorers, whom they instantly clmrged, 
but five of their number being severely wounded 
they %vere obliged to retire. 

Shortly afterwards the strength of the regi¬ 
ment was increased to GOO suhres; and its disci- 
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pi I lie wilder tUo tiiiiiiing of Lleutonant Jacob 
perfectj although the corps, had been con- 
atiintly employed most activoly in Eoifteni Cut- 
cbec, in preventing any coinbnicd efforts of 
hostility on tlie port of the Beloocli tribes* 
Tills would have been no easy matter at any 
time, bat under the peculiar cLrciunatatices then 
attending our ^losition in Afghanistan, which 
was well known to all, and the efforts wliicli 
were made on every side to stir up the warlike 
and lawle'ss people against a Iiandful of British 
tixiops ill CutcheOj tlio difficulties ap|>earcd. 
almost Lnsumiountablc; neyertUeless the tsist 
was aceonipUslied, Although tlio predatory 
tril>es occasion ally asscTnblcd in very largo 
nutiibers under tlic most skilful and daring of 
their ehiefs, they were never succi^fiil, for 
their most persevering and vigorous efforts were 
always Ijaffied by the 6uj>erior vigilance and 
coarago of the men who were opposed to theai. 
Tim best of tlio Bclooch warriorg through this 
lost their reimtation as letiders^ nnd their men 
would not follow them: doubt and distrust 
everywhere prevailed among the chiefs, and 
during the most trj'ing ]>eriod of our disasters 
in Afgftanistan, jierfect trancpilllity was main- 
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tuhicd in a country and ainonf^ a people wlicro 
and to whom quiet had been heretofore un¬ 
known. This wiw sieoomplishcd by the iniiatcr 
mind of Jacob in directing' the "ood swords of 
Ins gallant regiment. 

On tlio rctiroiiiont of the Ilritish forcea from 
Afghanistan, the regiment was disposed to pro¬ 
tect the line of march of the Hritish troops} 
througli Cutchee; and alter all had crossed the 
desert and were encamped at Jaiiadeyra, the 
regiment, which had been stationed at Cliuttur, 
mar cl ted for Kliangliur, which W'oa established 
OS an outpost occupied by the Sindh Horse, 
witli a brigaile of guns nnd two coinpanicj) of 
infantry, the whole under Jacob. 

Early in January> 18-18, the Sindh Horse 
joined the army assembled at Aboobukkur, on 
the eastern bank of the Indus, under Sir Charles 
Napier, then moving down against the Ameers 
of Hyderabad. On tlie 17lU February tho 
“Sindh Horse" formed .the advanced guard of 
the army, with instructions to discover and 
Wiitf.'b the enemy. This was soon done, os 
Jacob iinniediately came on the Heloocli ami 3 % 
30,000 strong, with In guns, occupying o strong 
jKisition in the drj' bed of the Fullulie river, pro- 
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tested by itii banlis, Imvliig a dciif^o Sliikxirgu]! 
ou tlieii' lyfi:, anil tlic village of Kattreo pre¬ 
pared for defenco on tlioir riglit. Aa tho Siiidli 
llonjo approacherl they were received with a 
smart; dre of artillery, ifacob tliDii formed line 
at about 500 yai'ds* distance &om the enGiiiy, 
sent a rciHjrt to the Genei'Jilj and roiiiained 
halted under a vigorous cannonade until the 
roinniiidcr of tho army came up about 0 o’clock. 
In Sir Clmiles Nnptcr’s report of the battks 
us contained in a despatch to the Govemor-Ge- 
noml dated IStli February, be thus notices the 
eoiiduet of the Slndli lloi'se:—- 

** The gallant charge of the Rongnl Oavalry 
was iQtropicil 3 '' led Ijy Lieut. Colonel Pattlo, 
second in coin maud, and by ilajor Story; nor 
iiVcre the SinilU Ilorso under Ciiptuin Jacob 
idle. To this ublo fitildicr ^id hia regiment I 
tim iodobted ior tlie most active sorvitjes, long 
previous to and during tlie combat* lie won 
tlio enemy's cani]>, from wbicli ho Ji'ovc s body 
of tlireo or four tlioui^TLc] cavalry*” 

Oil the 38tb Marchj tho Sindh Florso fuTmec] 
the advance guard of tlio army prcK.i 3 cdmg to 
attack Mccr Shcro Maliotiiixl of Mocr[ioor; tlien 
followed the battle of Hydembad. In the do- 
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spate!L reporting tliia cngugomont to llic Go¬ 
vernor-General of India, Sir diaries Napiur 
thus m eutions the serviees of the Sindh Horse r— 
*‘The etvcmj' was now fiereolved to move 
from his centre in considemblc bodies to his 
lelt, apjinrcntlj retreating, unablo to suatuin 
the cross 6re of the artilleiy; on seeing which, 
Major Stack, at the head of the 3rd Cavalry, 
under command of Captain Dclutnain, and tlio 
Sindh Horse, under command of Captain Jacob, 
made a brilliant cliorgo upon the cnemy^s left 
dank, crossing tlie Nullah, and cutting do^ru the 
retreating enemy for several miles.*' 

On tho 14tli June, tlio Sindh Horse formed 
part of a detachment ordered to take tho held 
under Captain Jacob against Mecr Shero Ma¬ 
homed, wdio, thinking to surprlao his camp, 
moved down upon it before daylight, hut Jacob 
being apprized of his approach left his comp 
standing, and attacking the Ueloocli army on 
its line of nmrcli totally defeated it, capturing 
throe guns and several standards. 

On tho 1st Augtist, 1844, the strength of the 
regiment was increased to 1002 sabres. 

On the 13tU January follovi'ing, tho Sindh 
Iloi'sCfWitU two camel-ganB and the Sindh canicl- 
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corps, and European volunteers, made a fureed 
niarcb to Shubpoor, where they surprised a 
large body of Jakranees, Doomkeen, and Borjrd- 
liiaa, taking C3 prisoners. 

In tlie following year a second regiment of 
Stiidb Horse was raised, its streugtli being 802 
sabres. 

In January, 1847, a detacbmeut from Mcor- 
poor, eoiisisting of 18 Sowars, under eointnand 
of Ruhecm llueksb Dufludur, came suddenly 
on a party of 200 predatory borsc, wboin tbey 
instanlly ebarged, and tUo mbbci’s taking to 
fligiit were pursued for alwut seven miles, tbo 
cavali^' cutting down timny. In October fol- 
lomng, Lieutenant Merewetbor, with 133of tlio 
Sindb Horse, uttaekod tbe wbolo Bboogtio tribe 
on a plain near Cliuttur, killed 5fl0 of tbe 
enemy, and took 120 prisoners. Tlte details of 
this gallant affair are thus noticed by Sir Charles 
Napier I'—“Lieutenant Mcrcivetbcr issued at 
once from Sliabpuor with 120 Siiidli liorsomcu 
and some auxiliary Mebarles, and soon came 
upon tlie Bboogtoes, 700 in number, and strong 
in courage. Tbey clashed sword Bgainsi shield 
and invited the diargc, shouting and howling 
ill a singidnr inuiiuer, being, indeed, like wild 
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1>casts Imngcrcd aiitl temblo. Willi a vclle¬ 
nient aheuk Merevrother and h!s lior^mou went 
through them, but they elosod again ahouldcr 
to shoulder, and slowly retiring under a severe 
carbine crossed, a nvulet and made for tlioir 
rocks. Again they were brought to bfiy, and 
ivhcn £illiug fast under due were odcred quar¬ 
ter, but without shrinking they fought until 
only 130 remained, who threw down their 
anus. Islam Ivhan Bhoogtee and Ahmed Khun, 
the two principal chiefs, were not there, but 
13 niinor chiefs died under shield, aud tho 
trilie of Blioogtees, those deice spoliatcira, those 
gullant swordsmen, heroic in sentiment and 
constancy, was utterly destroyed, and the 
Siiidliiun frontier remained m peace.” 

In September, 1848, ona requisllionfrom Cafi- 
tain Edwardes, 500 of tho Sindh Horse marched, 
at a moment’s notice, to join General Whish’s 
unny before Mooltaii, in tlie close investing of 
wliieh place they u'cro actively employed dur¬ 
ing the siege. Having subsequently jolnetl 
Lord Gougb’a army, they took part in the battle 
of Goojerat, in which their gallantry olicited 
the marked commendation of Sir Joseph Thack- 
wdl, uuiiinmiidlug the loft wing of tho amiy; 
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’is'hoj immediately after their eharge upoa a 
largo body of A%han cavalry^ ivliom they ut¬ 
terly routed and droA^e from the field with the 
lojis of two atendai'd^} addressed their coiutoati 
iJig offieer in the Ingliost terms of praise^ The 
Sindh Horae then took part In the pursuit and 
captured licvenJ gunsj and subsequently formed 
pait of the force under Sir Walter Gilbert, wUicb 
chased the enemy across the Indus, and fol¬ 
lowed them up to Juinreod, where small parties 
of the regiment bad several eiieountcra with 
hilbplundoiers. The condnct of the Sindh 
Horse in this campaign was highly praised in 
the official despatehos. 

In 1850, a body of marauding lioraemen car^ 
ried off a number of camels between Kundcoto 
and Timg^varree^ Information was speedily 
given to Jemadar Doorgali Singli, who com¬ 
manded the fiontier post, and that officer im¬ 
mediately went in pursuit of the Tobl>cra, whom 
he followed for more than sixty miles into the 
hilis, where they came upon a large body of 
the enemy, when nearly nil his own mon, 
whose horses had failed themT were far heliincL 
Doorgah Singh had only three Sowars with 
liinij and the enemy outuumhored them twenty 
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to ouc, and tlie ground was uufayouraVlu for 
cavalry, but led uwuy by lila own licadloug 
courage, uud uuappollcd by numbera, this bravo 
soldier refused to retire, and, with the two 
So warn who nubly stood by lihn, fell sword in 
hand, after killing a great number of the enemy. 
Ono Kosuh Sowar only escaped with life, and 
he was severely wounded. 

Since that bloody encounter, now nearly 
nine years ago, the border has been perfectly 
trant[ull, the predatory hill tribes never having 
dared to make an inroad on territory so watched 
mid guarded as the north-west frontier, 

lu 1857, the 1st regiment of Sindli Horse, 
mustering 800 sabres, embarked on tJie Persian 
e:£pcditLon, and during the Indian mutiny tho 
meu of tlie Suidh Horse were aa distinguished 
fur hdelity to Government as they ever pre- 
vioindy liad been for devoted gullantry in the 
field. 

lu the year 1858, a third regiment was added 
to this adiiuruble soldiery, but alas, the north¬ 
west frontier has lost the master siiirit which 
for years past has so ably and suceessfuHy held 
in cheek tlio barbarous tribes that wore prtnd- 
ously its scourge. 
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Amongst those wlio served the Govcmiiient 
well during the stirring period of Sir Cl miles 
Napier’s cammaiid in Sindh, few men were 
more distinguished timn Ills own nioonshee^ 
Jlirza AH Aohar Khan Bahadur, as appears by 
Ilia ExccUeticy^s mention of him in seveml 
official i:^apcrsj ami especiaHy in a i?peec]i at a 
piibHc liiuneri juat before he i]uittcd ludlaj as 
follows 

• ^ In the woi^ of Sindh there wore some ofHccrs 
who did more for me than I did for them, Tlie 
first I fihall mention is Captain Brown of the 
Bengal amiyj who is now dead; a braver and 
better soidier never lived. Of the second I 
stinll not say anything, as lie is a relative of 
nmie, I mean Mujor JIcMurdo. Bnt fJie third, 
of whoni 1 shall and will s|K!a|c, is niy moon* 
shoej AH Aebar; this man stood by me in the 
day of danger; be woa of the grouto^t ix^istanco 
to me throughout the campaigit in Siialh; he 
w*as my tongue, and noiv 1 find him in dis- 
grace* 1 am not aware upon what information 
tlic Government lia^ acted* I cliarge no man 
with injustice, hut I have a right to say that 
AH Aebar did more for the coiicjuc-^it of Sindh 
than a thousand soldiens could have duno. I 
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will never abandon a bravo soldier; and aflcr 
nil AH Acbar has dono, 1 find bun bore in dis¬ 
grace j and, gontlomep (said tlie General with 
emphasis, and stritmg the tabic with liis hand), 
“ I maff »ai/ h bad no Irial." 

Ali Acbar had previously served as moon- 
slice on the personal staff of Lord Koan through¬ 
out the Afghan campaign, and was present at 
the storming of Gbuznec. 1 feel no surprise at 
Sir Cliai'les Napier's eulogistic mention ofMirm 
AH Acbar, os when at Khyrpoor I was assured 
that his services, after the surrender of the 
Bcloocliee stronghold of Tructee, were of tlio 
most Imjxirtant description, os contributivo, 
in u high degree, to the eucccssfal result of u 
very difiicult and dangerous mission to tbo 
Murrcc cliicf Doon Mahomed. 

AH Acbar is well known to many of the 
most distinguished personages in England, as a 
nmn of first-rate ability; indeed, one of tlio 
brightest ornaments of the British parliament 
not very^ long since observed: “We need not 
go beyond the walls of this house to find a bead 
bronzed by an Indian sun, equal to the ablest 
heads that adorn its benches.” Such Is Ali 
Acbar! 
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NoWj lioworer, I shall quit tliu north-west 
fi'onticr, and conduct my ruatiler hack to Sukkur, 
Bukkur, and Roroo* There was formerly a 
bridge of boats across the Indus at the latter 
place, and a proposal for a suspension bridge 
spanning the river between tho toivns of Sukkur 
and Rorce Jios boon mude to Government at an 
estimated cost of five lakhs of rujiecs. It cer¬ 
tainly is not likely, in tho present exhausted 
state of tlie Indian Government Treasury, that 
so large a sum can Ijo Just now spartxl for this 
purpose, but as tlio passage is much frequent¬ 
ed, lying’ aa \t docs on tU© jnnctioTi of aoveral 
great roads^ it is very necessary that eomo 
Ijcttcr means for poi^ui]^ the river tlmii those 
at present in existence should be at one© estah* 
lislied;, for much inconvenience is ex|K!ricneed 
by travellora at all hours of tho dayp but espe¬ 
cially before suimse and after sutisot^ when it is 
impossible to procure a boat for liire^ Tho fact 
I believe ia, that the lioatmcn earn so much 
money between mmiisa aud sujiscti that they 
are Indiffereut about ineonveuiencing tho publici 
and, furthormore, they know that all j>asscngers 
who have occasion to cross Inust fall to the lot 
of some of their frnfernityp Rorce and Sukkur 
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belliOD tlio high Tond from Jofisulmcer to 
ShikttTjioor, and the traiBc very great between 
thojie citica, long strings of camels are at all 
hours to l>e seen waiting for a passage across 
tho river, which at best is a very troiiblesomo 
and lengthy business. Such a string of camels 
did wo on first visiting Roree find calmly seated 
on tho sand, not very far from the island of 
Satce, and not knowing the 'way to the toMfn 
we followed a stream of Bunnccahs, or native 
dealers, some throe or four rospectablo-looking 
Mahomcdaiis, and a bevy of Kunchnnnecs [danc¬ 
ing girls] with Uieir attendant musicians, and 
trudged acrfjss the ancltHdccp sand to the steep 
ascent to tho town of Rorcc, a very ancient 
place, standing on a rocky heiglit overlooking 
the Indus. 

On inquiry for the house of Kazee Jan 
Mahomed, one of tlie Mecr’s most trusted 
servants, wo were conducted up and down a 
muiiber of veiy' intricato, stccp». and narrow 
streets, or rather lanes, which led to the dwell¬ 
ing of tliat well'knomi individual. Somo of 
those thoroughfares were so narrow, that wo 
could scarcely find space to pass some rather 
viclouS'looking shc-buflalocs whom ive met on 
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our wuy\ At lengtli, Lowever, wo roucbed our 
fnend^a doniiciJei and were ushered into tlio 
or Hull of AudieneCj a large ai>art- 
lucnt, with an opening in the roof for the egress 
of smoke. The Kazeeand liis brother were de¬ 
lighted to see iU5y and we wem ai>eedily intro- 
dueed to several of the notables of the town. 
This was the fiiist native gentleman’s house 
that I had entered in Sindh, and I eannot say 
that I wo^ partieularly struck with its appear- 
nueo* The furniture consisted of tliree Char- 
poys, constructed of the commonest wood, and 
coarsest stringj the said Charfjoya auswering 
for table, cliaii-, couch^ wardrobei evoij'tbing. 
Ov'cr the string-bottonx of each was laid a sniall 
carpet, on w'hieli some sat a fAnffhffSC, but the 
greater number in‘Eastern fashion ; all hut my¬ 
self were smoking the small pipe or Hubble- 
bubhle of the country, and I mtlicr think that I 
'vx'as atniost the only jx>r&on in Sindh who was 
not a smoker^ 

Rorec, or Bunder I^liaree as it was for¬ 
merly called, is generally alluded to in con¬ 
nection with Bukkur; indeed, the old people 
to this da3'^ almost invariable’' speak of it as 
Roree-Bukkiir. Botli places have for ages 
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been ccicbmtod for tbelr rdigiom csfablisb- 
nieiilii of Seyiids and Iioly men, with whoso 
tombs both banka of tbo river are studded, and 
whose memories are etlU held in rcvorenco. 
The title “ Bukkur,” which signifies in Arabic 
“ tlic dawn,” ia aupp4:tscd to have been given by 
a holy Seyud to the bland so called, some 
years after the erection of the fortress, for which 
materials wore fumisbed from the rains of the 
old city of A]lore, Roree is the hcfid-quartera 
of a Deputy Colleetorate, but tbe Euro|>enn 
functionaries reside over tlio river at Sukkur, 
Tbo town b remarkably clean, and was formerly 
a place of some commercial importance, but its 
[Kibny days bave passed away, though an 
attenipt iins been lately made to revive some of 
its manufactures. Tlte Jmma or Cliicf 

Mosfjuo of Roree, b tbe only public edifice 
worthy of remark. This building, as appears 
by an inscription therein, was erected by Futteh 
Khan in the reign of the emperor Acbar, who 
conquered Sindh in 1*57^. The author of “ Dry 
Leaves fit>ra Young Eg}q>t” is of opinion that 
the cliange in the course of the Indus from 
AII ore to Horeo actually took place in the year 
3-n A.II, corresponding with 825 A,D., and that 
von I, » 
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soon nfter the divergence of tlic etream tlio 
population of Alloro began to migrate to Boree. 
This BGcnia probable enough but All ore mu^t 
Htill have been a city of some importance in tlio 
Toign of Acbar, lis it is mentioned by Abul Feael 
in the Ahhery^ aa one of the twenty-eight 

places wliich wore then allowed the privilege of 
a mint for copper coin. It may therefore, I 
think, reasonably be inferred that Alloro was 
still considered the most iiiiportnnt city in that 
newly conquered Province, or the preference 
would have been given to Etorce or Sukkur, 
Passing the tomb-covered heights above Ro- 
rce in an easterly direction for five miles or so, 
one comes upon a bridge alxmt 500 feet in 
length, over what must have been a branch of 
the Indus, though it never could liav© been the 
main channel of the river. In the bed of this 
channel are two stones, bearing an in.scription 
to the effect that they were set up by 'Mahomed 
Masum to mark tlie ancient courso of the river. 
The bridge itself was also probably built by 
that munificent nobleman. A little beyond the 
bridge is a miserable village, and fortlier on a 
stony ridge covered with ruins, such being all 
that now remains of Allore, or A core, a Ilindoo 
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city of supposed great antiquity, and tlio seat 
of Governluent of Upper Sindh, m Braliinma' 
bad was of Lower Sindh, prior to the 
liDTiiedan in vasion in the year of the Hegiroo 93* 
Abnl Ffl^cl in reference to this latter place 
says, In ancient times the capital was Brali- 
niiiiabad, wliich was then a very populous city. 
The fort had 1400 bastions, a tenab distant 
from €sach other; and to this day there are 
considerable vestiges of tins fortlticntlon.^^ I 
imagine that this must have reference to the 
ruins of Kullian Kot, near Tatta, and that 
time and distance must have rather magnified 
the extent of these fortifications in the imagina¬ 
tion of the Emperor Aebar^s wise zniiiister* 
Sonic, liow’cver, believo that Baniburo, a ruined 
city In tlie Delta, is the site of Brahminabad. 
Amongst the ruins nothing is worthy of notice, 
save an edifice called the mosque of Alumgeer, 
and the tombs of tw'O holy Sojnidu which are 
held in great veneration, Shukur Gutij Shall 
and Khalifah Kootoobudeen Shah. The me¬ 
mory of the fonner is held in reverent regard 
by t!ie people of the country around, who make 
a pilgrimage to his tomb twice a month* These 
Zeyaruts being to the great advantage of tlio 
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rctfidont villugora, who tliii^ iind a rcofly market 
for the produce of tlinii little farms I a the ueigL- 
bourliood of the rums. 

Rorec, like Sukkur, ia remarkable for the nu' 
merous tombs which cover the Leighta bclii»d 
the town, and ure many of them of great size 
and beauty, being faced with caussco w'ork, or 
encaustic bricks of the brightest colour's and 
most enduring material, sot In a vast variety of 
patterns. 

The Sc^nids of Roroe pretend to possess a 
hair £rom tlio beard of their prophet, and the 
people of the country' firmly bcliovo whatever 
the Seyuds think fit to tell them. Theao 
Seyuds arc a privileged class* indeed, were any 
one to strike a Bcyud be would probably l>e put 
to dtiiith by tbe populace. Rorco swarms witli 
them, and they aie the most i^lcss and lazy 
members of the community, exercising a baue* 
ful influence on the minds, whilst taxing the 
pockets of the deluded people. Every evening 
tbo streets swarm wltli Seyudnees, who wear a 
loose white garment and a thick veil, and beg 
from house to house. Notwitlistanding their 
professed sanctity, some of these ladles ate, 
however, said to l)e rather given to- iiitriguo, 
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wliidi their dress is well calculated to further. 
The siicrcd hair of the prophet IHahomed, Maoe* 
moobanikf as it is called, is prcserv'cd lU a goldcti 
tube, or Ciise, sot with precious stones; the liair 
itself, which is only ealiibited to the faithfijl, 
yon Fridays, for a consideration,” is of o 
flutiiing red colour. The Moojawur, who hos 
charge of the saciied hair, declares that it was 
brought from llecca, by un aneGstor of his own, 
3*2.‘J years ago. The said person, being on u pil¬ 
grimage, married a lady of mducntial etumec- 
tioQs, and lior family presented him with the 
sacred relic, os tho.niost precious gift in their 
[jower to offer, and the odico of Moojawiir has 
di^sconded from generation to generation to the 
present incumbent, who exhibits the MoM-mooba- 
rttk on the appointed days, to the great advan- 
bige of Ilia own pecuniary interests, os the re¬ 
cipient of all offerings of the faitliiul at tho 
shrine of the relic. 

llorco, being situated at ibo junction of tlio 
Iiigli roads from Ilydcmbad to Jlooltan, and 
from Jeasulracer to Sliikarpoor, is likely to in¬ 
crease in importance, as tlie traffic iuerGoses 
botwcM?u those points; and whilst I was in 
Sindh the number of camels that passed along 
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tbo firut-nmilcd route far exceeded what had 
over been known before. The land revenue of 
this extensive district is estimated at about three 
lakha of ru[>oc8 per annum, and it woa cxiiectcd 
that tills would bo somcwlmt inureosed, with 
the completion of tlio permanent survey and set¬ 
tlement in pro^'css during my stay in Sindh. 
Although the Euroiiean oftieers of tho district 
reside on the opposite Imnk of the river, which 
I think objectionable, tho conservancy of the 
town and its police are, I believe, unexception- 
ablo, und although not a wealthy place, it cer¬ 
tainly hears an appearance of comfort and 
prosperity, superior to most native towns in 
Sindh, 
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A BcSmwK Officbl—AiriTPd it KhTrpciafr—Mw GlwUiim 
TIus Court of KhjrpMc—Moor Hoosmoi—Fimilj 
Meet All lloond—Diaregurd of Jkloochw Feudftlijm int 0\m- 
diip—Dibpidiitod Appcantnce of Ktjrpwr—Tke Jiimiir—Naf. 
ror Sinx'ti—Militftrj Estublialiiiiait of the Meer-^Melhod of 
Firing a Satotc—Misor All MooridV Bolum frtm Eoropc—Ro- 
jowiPfii an bii Am^—An iUnmiMtiou-The Dobigki—Beg- 
gm and SejiulnDe*—Fiial Inlrndiwikiu iolo SiadhtKi Sooietj'— 
Alitor Kliftrt Mftbained—A SiEulTiiMn Enfc^rtiimmiuit — 
iljibita nt Tnbb—Cwid Eadmg—Hawking—Hawks in U*n witb 
tha Siinlbkna-'Sindbkn Friinib«—A awwing OiBckl—Tho 
Mcer'a Stnd—Plrojcctcd ImpnivcfniinU, 

The Moor Imving at length announced hia 
arrival in the neighbourhood of Khyfpoor, and 
roij^ueatcil us to join liini thcrO) 1 sent histruc* 
tiona to liis agont at Suhkur to provido us with 
u Dua^itf A. large boat of the Indus, to take us 
duw'n the river to Nuucheo, n lavourito hunting 
spot of Uis niglinoss, whero a largo Landee, or 
building of roods, lind boon erected for Ins iie» 
comtnudation. There wo found awaiting us 
tho Kaidar, or head of the district of Buhburloo, 
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the frontier town in Meor Ali Moorad’s teni' 
torji who had horses in readinesiij fur our u&Ej 
and aiisea to conyey our baggage. Thia worthy 
Kmvlur wm iUo first speoimon I had seen of a 
UeloucU olEcial^ and a very favourublo specimen 
ho WHS; being a hirgej good-lquking maU| 
abonmlijig in beard, witli black cnrtiiig locks 
down to his shoulders^ The weather being 
cold, lio wore an Afghan poshteeUj or coat of 
skill, with tlic for side inivarda, and handsoinoly 
embroidorod without, hi$ Gostimio bemg com- 
ploted with long buff leatlier bootSj likewise 
ombroidored. The Kardar’a manners were very 
frank in id pleasing, and he api>eared atixious to 
afford us every accomniodution In Ids power. 
At about 4 p, tn. we mounted our horses, tho 
common yahoos of the country^ and cunteiXHl 
across the cnltivated gi-ound, till we got into 
the high road from Roree to Hyderabad, winch 
rnns tioarly paraUel to tlio river, and was 
marked out and measured by order of Sir 
Cliorloa Nfipior, Passing some most productive* 
looking land, and otJier which appeared as if 
snow had lately fallen on it, from the crust of 
Hultjietre which covered tho surface, w*e passed 
the dpurLsIiiiig village of Th^ricj and soon after 
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camo in sig'lit of tlid caiJitnl of Upper Sindh. 
A brifflit full moon lighted us into Kliyrpoor, 
and after wondering about for some tiuiej botli 
our guide aud l-ortugucao Horvaiit having drop¬ 
ped into tlie rear, we bad some difficulty in 
finding out tbo place appointed for our dwell¬ 
ing. At length, however, tliia was accomplijiUed, 
and wp wore coudaeted to JIccr Solimb 8 bunga¬ 
low, it called, a ruinous old bouse facing 
tbo panido. This nionsion certainly wore a 
very impromiauig aspect* but the newa of j>ur 
udvent fast flying through the town, we soon 
were supplied with fire, and food, andcharpoys 
to lie on* but no preparation wliatever liad been 
made for us by the Moer*s lloolityiir Kar, who, 
with the other officials, being absent at Ilia 
Higbneaa* campi a few miles distaat, we should 
have fared but badly without the asslatnncc of 
one of his servantSp Gholaum ilusseyn, and Ida 
little English wife, who was delighted to soo 
white faces again, and did her best to make us 
contfortablo. So after a hearty supper wo roiled 
ourselves up in our n/jzn™, .Iwyflkre w’^added 
quilts, and blankets, for the weather was bitterly 
cold, and lying do^vn on our clinrpoys were 
soon fast asleep. 
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On awitkinff at dayUgbt I confeas tliat I 
dill not like tho iiapGCt of doinoutic ufliiira. 
Our PortugUGso servant, moreover, was sulky, 
and disgusted with the appearance of things, 
and well might ho be so, poor follow j but 
after a .little while a bhecsty, or water*eor- 
rior, a swoejier, and a scainplah boy to run 
of errands, were added to our cstahlLshmcnt. 
These cleaned out a room in our house, kin¬ 
dled a largo ftre on the Itearth, aud haring 
most of the indlspcnsablcs with ns, wo soon 
achieved a tolerable hreakfost. Shortly after 
came a friendly letter from tho Jlcer, saying he 
should be at homo in the evening, wh%n every¬ 
thing wo required would be provided, and all 
possible attention paid to our comfort; the 
messenger, moreover, brooght a bag of rupees. 
In tho course of tho morning arrived our friend 
tlio Sliahzada Soaltaun Jan, 'who, obsei'vivig 
that wo had not a chair to sit on, very kindly 
sent us a couple, with a sutrungeo, or largo cot¬ 
ton carjiet, for our sittiiig-rooiu. From tho 
Shahxada 'we heard a deplorable, thougb, alas, 
very correct, aecotmt of the Khyrpoor bazaar, 
'wliercin neither fowls nor eggs w^oro procurable, 
utid tlio only meat to be found was of tho most 
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uiiltcallliy coaiplesion. This iV£ta eomcwlmt a 
cli^ppointmout after the Mcer’a coulcKT-dc-rose 
doaerlption of Ins capital, both as rc^irds pm- 
ductiona and climate. 

Amongst our other visitoia irmi a rei^' in¬ 
telligent mooDshco, who had Just netumed 
from the Persian ex|>odition, ond was on liis 
way to see his family at Dcjee Kot, Being 
well acquainted with KIijTpoor, we requested 
him to accompany us in a rumble about tho 
town, and in our way gathered a good deal 
of infonnation. Khyrpoor, although it waa 
oonsidored tho capital of Upper Sitidli, and tho 
scat of Government of otio portion of the Tal- 
poor famil)'', must, in its best days, have been a 
small and insignificant placo; albeit that seven- 
toon Ameers, . tho sons and grandsous of His 
Highness lleer Roostuiu, and his brother llecr 
Mooboiiik Klian, resided there. The ^>alaco of 
tho Boveroigii is a mean building of one story, 
containing at the end a large Demaa-i-Aum^ or 
Hall of Audloucc, with private apartments be¬ 
hind. Tlio wliolo is in very dilapidated con¬ 
dition, but coloured outside in a variety of 
patterns, and erected on an elevated mound to 
bo out of reach of the inundutiou, which, when 
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at its hoiglit, floods all tlio lower grounds, and 
rises to within a few feet of tho walls; indeed, 
the waters havu moro than once throatoned de¬ 
struction to all KhjTpoor. Sonia other half- 
dozen houses or BO of the es-Amooi^s uro istill 
standing, but the whole have a very tumble¬ 
down appearancej and a vast assemhlaga of 
rouflesB ruinB, the walls alone 1x>lng standing, 
to the north of the principal dwelling, inarfc the 
Sixjt whore, in former days, dwelt the court of 
Khyrpoor. Tbcae buildings mostly stand witRin 
tlio crumbling walls of a mud fort, which iiDvor 
could liuvo been a place of any strength. Tho 
}irjticipal building was the palace of Mcer 
Kuostum, the oldest son of .Mccr Sohrab, whose 
death, when upwards of ninety 3 ’ear 8 of age, 
was occasioned by a fall from a-wiiiJoiv in the 
one that wo occupied; Me er Roost urn thus be- 
enme head of the Khyrpoor 'rulpoors, and was 
much beloved by liis people. In early youth 
he had been a gallant louder, and on one occa¬ 
sion liavlng obtained pertniBaion of his father, 
Mecr 8ohrab, to attack Sukkur, which was then 
held by tho Afghans, he captured and sacked 
the town. In liis latter years ileor Reostimt, 
according to popular rumour, was nmcli ad- 
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dieted to bliutigj an intoxicating diink prcjwrcd 
from tbo leaves, liuska, and eociLi of licmp, 
ground and mixed up witli water, milk and 
other additions,—this is the pot tippio of Sindh¬ 
ians, and wlietlier the above rumour wus well 
founded or not, it is admitted by all that Tileer 
Roostum WAS an old man of the kindest dfE|)OBi- 
tion, and most dignified appearance and man¬ 
ners. The likeiress of this venerable prince in 
“ Dry Leaves from Young Egj^pt ” ^tis shown 
by myself to many persons at Khyrpoor, all of 
whom declared it to bo a moat life-like picture. 
In his latter years }i[oer Itoostuni was unequal 
to state afiiiira, and nlLowcd himself to be guided 
in all things by Futtob Mahomed Ghoree, bis 
ver}' clover, thongli some say ratber unscrupu¬ 
lous, minister. Captain Postatis, whom 1 believe 
to have been an impartial biographer, thus 
speaks of Meor Roostum: 

“ Mcer Roostum having a large family includ¬ 
ing no less than eight sons, intrigues at his 
court embittered his latter days, by sowing tlie 
seeds of dissension between him and liLs cbibl- 
ron. It would have been difficult to have found 
in the whole torritorr' of Sindli a man of a more 
atiilabifi or inofTon^iYe prirato cliaracterj apart 
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from tlio weakneas^ea peculiar to ago, than tliia 
vcnorablo prince, whoae grey hairs, fino coun¬ 
tenance, and kind manners, uhvaya induced a 
strong predilection in hia favour from all who 
worn hi-ought into communication with him: 
lie haJ, moreover, the additional merit of having 
on every prior occasion met the propositions of 
the various British authorities for increased com* 
mumeation with and through Ills country with¬ 
out a moment^s hesitation; but years and inflrmi* 
tics induced a carclcasncaB us to " the vital 
interests of hia Government, and he was latterly 
Leaet by designing counsollers, whose short* 
aightcd policy and anibitioua views of selt- 
aggrandisement plunged this prince into con¬ 
stant dJlHculties and fiunily broils. In mutual 
distrusts, intrigues, dissensions, nod fiimily 
quarrels, the Khyrpoor family oasiinilatotl com¬ 
pletely to tlieir hrothron in Lower Sindli, and 
latterly became even worse ; Meer Roostum was, 
it is true, respected and even beloved by his 
court and all classes of his subjects, but it re* 
quired heroj as at Hyderabad, an active head to 
unravel the pettj^, though tongled| web of an 
Indian Durbar, and keep it in anything like 
order^ An oM man in his dotage, and addicted 
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to opiaic9 and intoxicatitig iitimul&Dtj!, was 
little able to plaj so important a part, iind at liis 
court were some of the most restless and intri¬ 
guing characters in Sindh. The consequence 
was a genoral dismentberment of the family, 
and at the old chiers death, which in the course 
of nature miglit be soon expected, it Is highly 
probable the Hyderabad authority iu the olden 
state of affairs, but, according to lato arrange¬ 
ments, the British Gorernmetit, wotilt! liavo 
had to settle the qucsti<m- of succession to his 
]>osse.^tons; his younger lirother about to bo 
introduced was looking with anxious eye to 
seize the lion’s share. ITis next brother, Ulcer 
jdooharuck, died in 1S39, leaving a targe family 
of five sons, tlio eldest of whom, Nusir Khan, 
inherited the greater portion of his father's pro- 
jierty, sufficient provLsion being made for big 
brothers. Gholaum llydcr, tho son of Mecr 
Torah, was another member of this brandi, but 
his younger brother, Meer Ali Itfoonicl, is tlio 
most distinguished character of tho Khyrpoor 
family, possessing unbounded ambition and 
groat tact, combined witli considerable talent: 
this prince was always proud, consistent, and 
tinswendiig in liia purpose of imlcpcndcnco and 
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ftg^gratidiHCtnent. In perj^Hj 3[oer Ali lloorad 
IS remarkably liandsonie, dark comploxioncd, 
und about forty ymrs of age; his mother is said 
to have been of the Boloochee tribe of Slurreea, 
wtuicli may aeronnt for bis possessing unnsua! 
s^va^th^neR3, The g;encral liearing of thig cliiof 
ia smj^ilarly dignified^ courteous, and pre- 
poasesaingj but wliilo distiugtiisbed for the 
socomplislmienta ngnal in the East, he is im- 
fortunatelj addicted to the wine^eup, and 
indulges fiomowhat too freely in the enticing 
liquors forbidden by the Komn. At proaont 
however tliese habits, althougli existing, do not 
appear to affect cither the health or . character of 
the Meerj wlio h in the pride of Tnanliood, with 
a clear, intelligent mind, which up to the present 
time has been quite ijapable of coping with the 
difficulties of Iifp pogition. iVnd hig couiiteuaneo 
docs not yet betray any of thoso distregsing 
ap|>Garances of undue mdulgence in the common 
stimulants of the East, which never fail to sot 
their sttamp upon the features of those who 
indulge in gueh means of self abasement. Jlecr 
Ali Moorad has always OYinced the greatest 
jealousy nt any interference in bis affairs, and 
has stood aloof from the Beloocbee elanshij>, 
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winch provails in both the Hyderabad and 
Khyriwor familica. His retainer, Kardois, 
men of buaincss, are foreigners, and his troops, 
of whom he keeps a considerable standing force, 
ore coniposed entirely of mercenaries from Hin¬ 
dustan, Cabool, tlie Punjaub, and Bhawidpoor. 
Belooclico feudalism forms a secondary part of 
Ins system, and tiius was completely at varianco 
ivith the usago of bis coimtr>', and ho liaa thus 
stood in an mlatcd position, as it were, from 
his brother chiefr. It is easy to peroeivo that 
ambition must, in the finst instanco, have in- 
duced All Moorad to pursue a policy so dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the form of government 
and practices of his forefiithenj, and he, proba¬ 
bly, anticipated some rupture at the Hydera¬ 
bad or Kbynjcor courts, when he would have 
made a dash, aided liy foreign troops, at the 
power of the whole j such plans, if devised, 
would Jiave hmdly succeeded, but latterly ho 
become closely connected with the British Go¬ 
vernment, and his riews, if they were so di¬ 
rected, were une:ipDctedIy matiirCMj, and pro¬ 
duced a premature result he oouIJ formerly 
liove little anticipated, as will be understood 
hercEiftcr/* 
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But to rotuTU to my ciowouo, the moomshce i 
“ There, Stihih/’ said ho, pointing to the princi¬ 
pal bungalow, '‘ Mcor Eoostuin alnrays presided 
in the durbar, and what between bis o^vn son a 
and those of Jleer ifoobarult, and Futteh Ma¬ 
homed Ghoroo and hia eons, for all regularly 
attended the durbar, that Demtn-i-Aufrt was 
pretty well tilled, and petitionew, or others 
having business with the prince, sat on the 
chubootrUf or platform outside, ns did the inferior 
moonshecs.^' An appearance of poverty and 
BhabbincBs sooras however to have pervaded 
the whole, which showed the unaotisfactoiy 
state of tho treasury; but so simple were the 
habits of tho sovereign and his courtiers, that 
had not the revenues been frittcre<l away hy 
jagheers, and grants to relatives and hangers- 
on, they would more than have aufliced to cover 
all expendituxe, but as it was, tlie Meeria in¬ 
come was barely sufficient to cover his personni 
exi>enscs. ** As compared with the present 
state of things, however,’'' continued the moon* 
slice, “ Khyrjxior a^as then a prosperous city— 
all those liousea [pomtlng to tho crumbling and 
roofless walls] were occupied by the Ameers 
and their retainers, whoso expenditure causctl 
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tliR bazaar to be flourisbing and prosperous, and 
Kunclwnnees • eoubJ then be counted by tbo 
score, covered with jewoLi, wliilat now the city 
does not contain half & dozen, and those Jiall- 
stttrvocl.’' 

Tlio city of Kli^Tiwor stands in a well-niilti- 
vated plain, surrounded by fine gardens j itai 
bazaar extends from north to south for a fow 
hundred yards, and passing a lofty gateway 
turns eastward for about the same distauee, 
some small streets branching olT from the main 
one. The shops are misorahly poor, as lifeer 
Ali llloomd h) novor at Khyrpoor for naoie than 
three days togetJier ; indeed, when ho does 
honour the capital with his presence, his dl* 
l>aid retainers ore by no means welcome in the 
bazaar, as their purchases are generally tnado 
on credit, if they can got It, which is hardly to 
be Vi'onderod at, when it is considered that their 
pay is generally six or eight months in ati-ear. 
The Mmki^ar Kar, or Prime Minister, the Mter 
Moomh^^ und one or two otlior well-paid offi- 
ciiila only, over reside at Kliyrpoor, and the 
town being destitute of Irade, everybody in it, 
save some few wealthy Ilindoos, has tlie most 
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povedy-stricken appearance. The only public 
build in|^ is a rery shabby-looking" mosque, 
covered with lacquered tiles in lamentable dis- 
repair. The streets of KbjTpoor are so nar¬ 
row that in many places there is barely room 
for two carts to pass each other in the prlncqml 
thorough^os; but carts are not numerous, and 
the Jfeer’a old phaeton is the only carriage in 
Ills nighneaa' dominions, which is fortunate, as, 
requiring more space than a caii, there must, 
inevitably, bo a dcad-loek if a second vehicle of 
equal size were encountered. Meor Shah No- 
waz, too, is a very Jehu in coach niouship, and 
on one occasion las furious driving nearly 
cost me my life. At a sudden turn we were 
all but over an old woman, and to save her 
the prince diove over the stops of a house door, 
the marcs being at the time heyoiid control, and 
oil but running away. Hio carriage turned 
right over, and I was underneath; Mcer Shah 
Nowoz was projected like a slicll from a mortar, 
and escaped unhurt, but I was severely cut and 
braised, and probably should have been killed, 
had not the horse-keepers and two silver sticks 
in front stopped the mares at the moment. 
Some few Hindoos have tolorablo houses, and 
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ou® or two MuliomcdaDB, to whom Ja^liccra 
Lave boon ^rrauted, by reason of Mecr AU 
Moorad having married their sistera, who wei-e 
KKitchunitees, or dancing girls, previously. Tho 
population of the ])Iace was fomiorly estimated 
at fifteen thousand, hut does not now amount to 
one-third that number, and the inhabitants 
genomlly have an unhealthy, aguish look, and 
suffer much from that disease on tho abatement 
of tho inundation, from tho number of hollows 
in and about tho town, whonein the water re¬ 
mains stagnant, until evaporated by heat. Tlie 
drinking water too is generally brackish, except 
in one particular well. Tho Ameers, I was 
told, always had water brought from the Indus 
for their own drinking, and when the ilcerwa 
canal was full, its water was preferred to that 
of the wells. 

After perambulating Kh^-rpoor in all direc¬ 
tions wo terminated our ejccursion at tho parade, 
n here tho ^Icer s artilleiy were in readiness 
to fire a salute on the arrival of His Iligti- 
iiosa, who was momenitarily expected. Four 
small guns, in Indifferent condition, were pa¬ 
raded, and the 3[ocr^s standard was displayed, 
its colours bidng green and orange. The guns 
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were mnunod by twenty-fivo Golandnuzc, Pim- 
juuljeesj mid Hiuduistuticuif, and fine tTUstwortliy 
old soldiers tlioy seemed to be. They fire a 
salute very respectably, but I bad no opportu¬ 
nity of testiiJij tlieir expertnesa oa artillerists. 
The artillery are under eommaud of Mi" Francis 
Feeney, a rory wortLy and estimable European, 
who ia well known to, and respected by, all the 
inliabitants of Kliyipopr, Ho also presides 
over the city Udaulut, and was English tutor 
to Moer Shah Kowaa, the hcLr-apparent. Tho 
foot soldiers, who have been reduced in niim- 
ber to fifty, arc Eohillas and Khorossances, 
armed with swords ami blunder busses, which 
last do good service in a haUxtet from the tre¬ 
mendous noise they mako on liciug diseharged, 
but are hardly calculated for modem uiirfure. 
His Higlmcsa’ Horso were all out in camp, bo 1 
liad no opportunity of inspecting them nntli 
afteru'm'ds. 

Meer Ali Moomd's arrival at bl.n capital, after 
returning from Europe, was marked by public 
rejoicings j a double royal salute was fired os 
lio entered Khyrpoor shortly after sunset | the 
city was illuminated in honour of Ids advent, 
and tlie aJfcctlonate reception that lie experi- 
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cnccd from tlio people of aU casfes end gradea 
woa moat touoliing. The Mocr was attended 
by a niiiueroiia cavalcade, all of whom, not ex* 
cepting Lia own aoua, dismounted nt tlic en¬ 
trance gate, the Mccr alone riding up the do|>o 
to tlie edge of the durbar carpet. Thor© Hig 
Higbncfla also dismounted. Some of Ida princi¬ 
pal oJliccrs wci‘0 honoured with an embrace on 
mooting tliem, especially Ids Wukcel, llafiz 
Uookeomid Khan. Many of the inferior classes 
threw themselves at tlieir sovereign’s feet, and 
embraced them, and be hud a kind word for 
aUl After a few minutes’ conversation with 

Mr I-and myself, His Highness invited us 

to breakfast at the DobagMf u favourite garden, 
which was formerly the Kliyrpoor Residency, 
and is situated just outside the ton'll. The 
Jleor then proceeded to visit bis mother, 'whom 
ho always treats with the greatest respect and 
honour; also the mother of his two younger 
sous, the latter being a lady of vast propor¬ 
tions. Of course I state tins on hearsay, though 
n^t exactly on hearsay alone, having liad an 
opportunity of seeing a portion of her apparel, 
termed siJoAme, which is Sindbi for uie-xpresai-* 
bles, and formed part of a suit, which Her 
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irighnea-! presented to little lUrs Gliokum, tlie 
Englishwoimn Tieforo njctitioned, aa married 
to one of the Sfcer’s suite, wlio displayed them 
to Mr I-and myaolf in wonder and admira¬ 

tion, for ver3y the garment would liaFe been a 
goodly fit for the late Monsieur Lablnche I 
On the following morning we, after a slight 
breakfast, proceedefl to the Doba^fta^ wliich is 
just across the Meerwa canal, then a deep bed 
ol dry sand. On our way wo found the streets 
swamilng with beggars and Seyuduoos, the lat¬ 
ter being holy worn eOjAyho profess nev’or to un¬ 
cover their faces. Those w'ero awaiting a dta- 
tributiou of the flesh of several baffatoes wliich 
had just been killed to food tho poor. Tho' 
T^ibiujhi^ a fine garden of many acres of mango, 
orange, lorn o n, m id pomegranate trees, contains 
the walls of the former Residency, an oxoelltmt 
house in the English etyde, but now gone to 
min. Ilofo wo found an imniouse crowd as- 
somblod to receive Hia Highness, Ameers, Tante- 
faha of dancing girls, an Afghan prince, Moon- 
si lees, and musicians, all expectant of notice, 
preferment, and reward : a couple of tents had 
been pitched for Ili.s Highnesa^ accommodation, 
and a Landee, or temporary edifice of reeds, ' 
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eroctctlf wliorem to IioU a (lurbar. A largo 
cariJOt ^TOa spread thTOugbout tbo LaoJeo, and 
at tlio upper end was placed a cimrpoy or eoucli, 
W'hich in SindU does duty for a tbi-ono. 

This was my first introduction into Siiidlitan 
society, and I was almost stunned with affection* 
ate inquiiies after my “ hcnlth/* “ happiness/' 
“l}erfoct happiness/’ ** contontuient/' “entire 
contentment,’' ^ the said iur^uiries being prof¬ 
fered in a tone of such intense interest that one 
could almost imagine them to bo sincoro ! Of 
course, too, 1 had to reply iu kind, and 1 was not 
sorry for interruption, in the arrival, at a sharp 
gullop, of Mecr K.han iilahonicd, TTis Highness' 
youngest eon, an extraordiDarily “fiat boy” of 
fifteen, who announced that his father was close 
at hand; and the iMcer, who had been out liunt- 
ing, almost immediately rode into the garden, 
looking exceedingly well. Kis Highness, os I 
IniTO heforo said, is a largo man, of most noble 
presence, wliich ho is quite aware of, and aims 
at effect. Ho rides gracefully, quite in the 
English stylo, and was tastefully dressed in a 
tightly fitting tunic of green velvet, with gold 
-filigree buttons, and a small coronebshnped 
cap. On dismounting, he shook hands with us 
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in a most frioiidly niaiinor, gavo a gracious 
greeting to all prusCTit, and tlioii invitud Mr 

I-and uiyaulf into his klnlwut, or private 

tent, for tlio purposo of discus^mg his owti 
nifairs, os wo bad been soparatod for some 
vTGcks frain him. After giving me some brief 
iitstructions regarding letters, we retiinicd to 
tlie durbar tout, and in a few moments break¬ 
fast was jihiDod before bim, Tito Aloor, who 
Imd previoualy been seated on bis state cbariio}', 
descoudod to tlie carpet, on which be squatted, 
with bis sons and relatives at cither side and 
in front of Ixira. Tiio meal appeared to bo 
both rich and substantial; roast partridges, cut* 
lets of the para, or hog-deer, with a variety of 
pilhios, both sweet and savoury, formed the staple 
of the feast. Tlieso were serred partly in 
dishes of hliiglish moke, that had once boon 
plated, jxirtly in copper dishea, such as are used 
by the commonest natives. Each of the tfiisr/rtfj 
lifl|>cd him^lf and fed with his hand, for knives, 
forks, and spoons arc unknou'n conveniences 
at tlju Kh}Tpoor banquets, and Ilia Uighnoss 
_appcnrcd to have forgotten tlic use of such 
things. In England no one could bohavo with 
nioro projiriety.ut-table than Mccr AH Moorad, 
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but tliat be was once more in Sindhj bo 
Tosuiucd his Belooct liabitdj ospectady that one 
which Don Quixote exhorted Sancho Panzn to 
forego, on taking cliargo of his Govemuxent, 
His Higiiucss joining after breakfast in tbeso 
salvos, which, liowever, uinnclodious to English 
ears, and incompatible with English ideas of 
breeding, are very differently looked on by 
Orientals, and are indulged in aecordingly, 
especially after a hearty breakfast, each indi¬ 
vidual in tlie same breath uttering tho ejacula¬ 
tion of “ Ul-httnul^o lillah,'* Thanks be to God, in 
token of tho satisfaction that he experiencctl. 
After breakfast tho Moor gave audience to some 
of his principal officers, and then Bummoned liis 
musicians, who had recently nn’ived ftom Eom- 
bay, to delight his friends with their enchanting 
strains. His nigdines-s aftenvards rctirod to his 
private tent to enjoy his midday sluinberj and 
wc retamed to our bundlew. In the afternoon 
we Attended the ^leer out hawking, and very 
good sport we had at partridge, plover, end 
curlews, the common green plover, or i> 0 owit, 
afhirding hotter sport than the otlicr birds. .On 
this occiision I was mounted on one of tlio 
.Meer's best ridiiig-eaujclsj tho pace of which 1 
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found remarkably amooth and easy, even when 
moving at its dcotost trot, and for travelling a 
camel is far less fatiguing than a horse. I 
speak though of the best description of riding- 
camel only, as the paces of baggage-camels are 
c:toccding1y rough and unpleasant to the rider. 
The best riding-camels are procured from Mi- 
kran, and their speed and powers of endurance 
arc very great. Tho camol-snddio of Sindh is 
extremely comfortable, being covered with a 
soft well-padded eaddle-cloth, Tho saddle is 
divided into two compartments, so os to accom¬ 
modate as many persons,—tho master gener¬ 
ally sitting hehiod, having in front tlio servant, 
who guides the animal by a cord &stened to a 
piece of wood tliat posses through the nostril. 
The attitude of a camel when rising is very un- 
plensant to a rider unaccustomed to it; as tho 
cornel first raises its hind-quarters, and ono feels 
as if about to fly over the animal’s liead. For 
hawking, a horse Is fitr preferable to a camel, 
os the quarry occasionally lends one a smart 
gallop. Meer Ali 3[oorad's hawks arc, some of 
them, very fine, and he spares no exjiense to 
obtain the best procurable &om Khorasson ami 
other countries. 
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Sir Alexander Bumes gives tUe following list of 
Falcons and Hawks in use witU Uie Siadbians: 


Jogger (Logliar), Female. 
Jogger (Joglior), 31ale. 


Box (Sliolibox), Fcmole. 
Zomi (Jurmli), Male. 


diurgl), 

Cburghela, 


Female. 

Male. 


A largo long'Avinged 
liavvk, native pf 
Sindb^ with dark 
eye. This bird is 
much used in 
Sindli, for quail, 
jiartridgo, curlew', 
hustoixl, and hares. 
After the season is 
over, hawks of tltis 
description ore 
turned loose. 

King of the hawkS" 
ft large grey Gos- 
haw'k with yellow 
eyes, &om KLoms- 
san. A noble bird, 
very strong and 
active, costs oO or 
CD x'ujiees when 
well troined. 

A native of Cuthec, 
used for hunting 
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Bnshu, 

QaaheU, 


Blmm, 

Slialien, 


tlie autelopo and 
tuloor, or florikcn. 

Female. Kativo ofKIioratjsau. 

Alalc. Goolub eyo, smaV, 
short-winged 
Lawks, w’ith dark 
plumage; are 
much yalued, os 
killing hawks. 

Female. The Falcon. Sir A. 

Hale. Bumes states that 

this bird is not 

prized in Sindb; 
but this is a mis¬ 
take, for I know 
that it is highly 
prized for strength 
and boldness. , 
They are fioivn at 
; partridges, hares, 

bustards, curlews, 
herons, and skras, 
or cranes, which 

stand full 6 feet 
high. These are 
long-winged 
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hawks, or kirds of 
tho luro. 


Kotree, 

Female, 

Also callcKl Sholicen. 

Koheela, 

Mole. 


Zoorooratis, 

Female. 

Nutivo of Sludli, 

dial way, 

Male. 


Shikraljj 

Female, 

Nutivc of Siodh; aro 

Cliippok, 

Male, 

very similar to tlic 
Engl ish jf^paiToW“ 

hawkj aiid are kill¬ 
ing birdii ut por- 
tridgesy but of 
small value. 


Tlio long-winged falcons swoop from the air 
upon tlioir quarry with the rapidity of lightning, 
and strike it to the earth, whilst the short- 
winged hawks pursue tho game in a horizontal 
line with much rapidity, and kill it by strength 
of tving. The Shikmh is, says Burton, down at 
*hi8 gome in this wise: heiitg unhoodod and held 
daintily in the falconer's hand, so os not to 
rulTlo Ins plumage, he is, as it-'wore, bowled 
after tho game os it rises, and In half a minute 
the partridge's career is ended, the birds close, 
“Luga, Lnga I” ** Struck, Struck S’’ sliouta score 
of voices, down they come, victor and victim, 
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but tbe quarry undermost and concealed from 
’idew almost by tbo outspread wlng^ of tlie hawk, 
whieli fiercely jXNi^ka at the clyln^j parbntlgo. 

buclmj” ^*ConiOj my eliild,” cries the falcon¬ 
er in a tender tone of ondcarmeiit* and tumm^ 
the poor partrid|^ on its back^ draws lint knife 
acroas its throatj says the “bisnulla/^ without 
wdiich animal life is never taken, then splitting 
the head of the partridge, he glvea the brains 
to the htiwkj and occasionally the heart and 
hi east* The partiidge, in open ground, sel¬ 
dom bolds np above a minute, but where 
llica-o are thorn hushes it sometimes halllcs Its 
jjursuer for half an hour* Grey partridges are 
looked on as UDclean birdsj frain prefurrbig to 
feed on the roads rather than the grain-fields. 
Tlie kata fr/tfr, or black partridge^ is a splendid 
bird, about the ^iae of a lien pheasant its 
plumage same what resembling the English star¬ 
ling, evoiy feather being dotted with silvery 
white* The eock birds have long spurs, by 
which soaietimes the hawks are injured in a 
death struggle- In a verj' sliort time the littlo 
Shikrolis had killed each five or six partridges, 
in the whole about twenty brace, when the 
Meer tumed off towards some low groundj Tiith 
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tall tlnck trees about it. There we soon flushed 
a green plover, wliich appeared in an agony of 
fear the niomcnt that the little bosha, or shikrah, 
was bo%vled at him,* and slirieka of ** peewit, 
jjeowit,^’ dllod the air, hut the plover W’Ould uot 
give in *' without a sfjueak for it.” The rjuarry 
made for the iiearcat tiw?, oa onee witliin the 
shelter of its branches he felt sccuro, and sure 
enough would there find safety, if tlie falconers 
were not to interfere, hut sticks and stones were 
showered into the hranehes, and the jKx>r pee¬ 
wit was driven to seek other shelter; again and 
again tlie hawk stooped at him, but eacli time 
missed her victim by its rapid moveuienta. At 
lengtli the poor plover begun to sliow symptoms 
of fatigue; his movements became less tapid, 
the hawk discovered the distress of her victim, 
and at length closed and brought the plover to 
the ground. One of these birda gave us capital 
sport for a full ijimrter of an hour of incessant 
niovoinent, 'TtVlicn the sun had almost disap¬ 
peared ivB entered -some low gross-grounds 
whore curlew abounded, two or three of whicli 
were killed, and ami>ngst the number a king- 
curlew, a very handsome bird with a crimson 

• Uurtijij. 
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SIKDTU.U? PEOSirSEB- 


crown, l>iit none of tlioin afforded isport; by this 
tliuu it had beconio too dark to fly the Wwks, 
60 wo returned to Kliyrpoor, Wo should, proba¬ 
bly, have occompliabed more dorin" the after¬ 
noon, had not the Jteor reixsatodly stopped to 
hold conversation with the villagers, who catno 
out to congratulate} him on liit* safe return, and 
prefer tcfiuesta on tho subject of wells, 

They certainly, on leaving him, appeared well 
Hitisfiod with the assunmcca of their sovorolsti, 
though whether those promisea have over been 
fulfilled Is nnothcr afiair, for Sindhians, whether 
prince or peasant, have, probably, ns little re¬ 
gard for truth as any people in the world j in- 
deed, a political officer, in reprting ujwn the 
different members of the Kli^Tpoor durbar, 
states, in reference to Moor Zungee, a relative 
of lleer Ali liloorad, that the particular duty of 
this Meor is to swear to the fulfilment of any 
promise that Uis Highness Ifeer Ali Jfoorad 
tllinks fit to make* If this be rcoUy a fiict, Moer 
Zuugee could have had no sinecure of his office 1 
Shortly after Jleor Ali ^loorad’s return, a let¬ 
ter was received ftom Hr Brunton, Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer of tho Punjaub Railway, reciuost- 
ing permission for a day’s shooting for hhnself 
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flod aBsujtanis. The Meer, who is ever oourteouSi 
especially to English gentlemen, directed me to 
send off a Sowar to Sukknr, where the raihvny 
stair were halted, with a letter of inritatioJi for 
them to join him on the following day, and 
seveml of them accordingly catno over to brcak<> 
fast. Unfortunately, wo were not in very good 
shooting ground; howqver, Sir Brunton made a 
tolerable bag, and His Highness pressed him to 
romaiti till next daj^, wlioii we were to heat hie 
favourite moharecs on the bland opposite 
Naijchoo, Mr Erunton had, howovor, sent on 
his tents and baggage one stage on the way to 
Moolten; thus he was unable to avail Mnisolf of 
the Moer’s hospitality, which f was very sorry 
for, as to fall in with so clever and agreeable a 
man as Mr Brunton was no ordmary acquisb 
tioii in the Sindh jungles. 

On the foltowdng laoming, I was informed 
that His Highness bad ordered breakfast at a 
certain well about six miles distant, and pre¬ 
sently a horseman came galloping in from camp 
to sa^f that he desired my attendance as soon us 
possible. Accordingly I proceeded tliero, and 
ibutid the Meer sitting in a very small tent 
with hb Mook^'or Kar, Moorod Khan, Iloto 
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Singh, and Kissun Dose, the head moonsbee. 
After a brief converaatioii, His Ilighn^ in- 
fonned me that the comiiiissioner would be at 
Sukkur xn four days, and that lie wished nxc to 
prepare a raemonuulum of the different subjects 
ou wliich ho proposed addiessing that high 
functionary, rcsjxecting his futui'O nianagetucnt 
of the KhjTpoor state. The Alcer, finding that 
the durogha of the stable liad given nie a 
wretched horse, directed that I should be pro¬ 
vided ndtli a fine grey Turcouinti, fully equal to 
iny weight, with splendid action, and, as 1 after¬ 
wards found, great pow'ers of ondurouce, ibr on 
ono occasion I w^as eight hours in the saddle, 
and most part of the time in a smart cantor. 
Meer Ali Moorud has a very fine stud of horses, 
to which ho added Ixalf a dozen fimbfatc Arabs 
on passing through Uumbay, and xu his selec¬ 
tion of tliem he eeotued to be a good judge, ac¬ 
cording to oiir English ideas of a horse^s {xoiuts, 
figure, and action. The Moot’s horses, as all 
others in Sindh, are invariably kc|it stxddlcd 
during the day. This piaetiue is supposed to 
harden the skin and render it less liahle to gall, 
and 1 believe that it has tliat effect; at any rate 
sore backs are rare, except wth the yaboos of 
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tlie foliowerSj which are scantily fed and mucli 
overloaded, llte Meer’s horses consumo a great 
deal of grain, or at least have the credit of do* 
iug so, though, as every horsekeeper has a 
yahoo of his own, I suspect that a portion of 
the horse's feed falls to the yahoo's share. Tlio 
evening food is six srers, or about three-quartorrf 
of a peck of jm, or barley, but occasionally 
biisaeo or inaisc j and in the morning, after water¬ 
ing, each horse gets liis or breakfast, 

consisting of one ponnd of Hour, one [jound of 
ffooFf or coarse awgar, and the like quantity of 
clarified butter. This is made up into 
halls, and when accustomed to tho dict^ after a 
few days’ use, liorses become very fond of the 
niixtuTo, which fattens them prodigioiisly. After 
tho nififtree the bridles are put on, and the 
horses stand for an liour or two before grass is 
given to them. M/lien horses are not required 
for work, they never get walking exercise in 
Sindh; however, they scorn to digest their food 
well, and their legs never swell at their pickota. 
Grijics and worms seem to Imj the most preva¬ 
lent diseases amongst them. For tho former 
a large dose of melted ^Aee is administered; 
for the latter a small doso of mercury, wditch 
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medicine sooin» to Lc a good deal in uao amongst 
the Sindhians. The Sindh saddle is somewliat 
like that of our Hu]5sa.rsj it very strong, 
simpio in Its construction, and Las an ef|iial 
prea^uro on tlic Imck of the liorac, wliicli is 
covered with a thick Dumduh [felt] to prevent 
gulling. This saddle is very comfortuhlo to 
the rider, being covered with a pud or cushion, 
which reudera It next to inij)ossible for tlie 
rider to bo thrown. The pads of the Aiiieera 
ate covered with velvet, or rich brocade, those 
of inferior persona with gaudy-colourcd chlntJE, 
and bcneatli the saddle is generally a housing 
of scarlet, embroidered with bright yellow ailk. 
The bridles are generally a simple headstall of 
leather, mth a largo, easy suafUc-bIt, and the 
Consequence ia tiiat a bard mouth, is unknown 
in the country^ Sta n ding maxtingnlcs arc al¬ 
ways used, os by the horsemen in India, The 
horses are genemlly very quiet, probably from 
being much bandied and petted by their riders, 
iteer Ali Jloorad has some brf>od niares, which 
exhibit blood, but am not of a build likely to 
produce powerful offspring. His Higlincsa has 
also some fine mizles, of good sim and figure, 
but the}" am mostly used as baggage-animahi, 
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and not for riding, Tbe Meof’s liorses are not 
gencnUly sliod \ indood, shoes nro nhnost un- 
noccssary wJiere stones are so rarely mot with 
as in Ilis Highness' territory. The asaes of 
Sitidh are cTon smaller than those of India, hut 
tlio white OSS of iOiorossan is a very superior 
animal, and costs fi’om 70 to 100 rupees. 

Having iiiude a Persian translation of the 
memDianduiu that I lind prepared for Ifccr Aii 
Moorad, and of w^hieh he had approved, assur¬ 
ing ino he would carry out the eevoral changes 
therein meutioned, I mounted my new steed, 
and taHng a carpet-bog, with writing materials 
and a few noeessaries, canterEKl off to camp, 
which I found very near the place where His 
Highiieas had halted on the previous day. Ho 
liad not, however, retimiod from hunting, and 
thua I had ample time to look about me, No¬ 
thing could bo more unpretending than the 
tents of Meer All iMooiud and Ids sous; the 
* former was a very small two-ix)lod tent, with 
hardy room for his charpoy at one end, and it 
conkiiued no other furniture. The only mark 
of 8iijH3riority was u kanaut, or (rtireen, fomiiug 
an endosuro ahejut it; his sons’ tents were 
pitched hero and there as fancy dictated, and 
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wero ovoD inferior to tlmt of their fotlier. A 
small single-iioled tent was assigned to Mr 
and myself, and wo were mfomied that 
tho Moors sorrents would furnish all that we 
rocjuired* After some delay we ohtoinod a 
couple of clmrjxijs,'* and haring had a wash, 
awaited His Highness^ arrivah Tlio Meer had 
that morning enjoyed ONcoUeut sport, and was 
ill proportionatoly good-liumour in conseqtionoe^ 
After breoktast 1 attended him lu his kMlwut^ 
and aubiuitted the memorandum that I had pro- 
pared. It was inuoh to the following [mr|>osG in 
spirit: viss* that the Meer, when in England, 
liud vHewed the institutions of our country with 
admiration and woiidor, aud so soon as his 
means admitted would gladly introduce iiu- 
|jpovamonta in his own territory* 

That His Highness felt pcsculiarly anxious for 
tho advanceiUDnt of his subjects in the matter of 
odueation, and intended to establish vemacu* 
lor scliools, similar to thoso which tho commis^ 
sioner iiad established throughout tho province* 
His Highness had, indeed, autlioriised mo to 
write to Major Goldsmid on tho subject of inas- 
tors and hooks, ojid I had done so. 
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That the want of medical aid and oicdicmca 
was sorely felt by the people of his coiintiy 
wlicn fever prevailed, and that ho proposed 
a[)plyinf^ for the sen’ices of a nativo doctor 
from tho Medical College of Bombay, with a 
view to cstublashiug a dispensary for the gratui¬ 
tous distribution of medicines to the sick |)oor 
of Kliyrpoor. 

That ho WHS aware of tho iDconveuieace that 
European travellers sustained in passing through 
his demuniuQs, and proposed causing tho erec¬ 
tion of a bungalow at each stogu. 

That with a view to the ImprevoniDnt of his 
country , he had procured trees and seeds from 
Botnbiiy, and hud txtnuuissionod 
some from Europe; besides imdting an indigo 
manufacturer from Madras for tho purpose of 
improving tlio manufacture of indigo in Sindh, 
tlie people of which province do not understand 
the process, as practised in those districts yf 
India where the bust indigo is made. 

All this the Mear subsotjucntly assured me ho 
liud stated to the commissioner, who liad ex¬ 
pressed hU satisfaction, and f believe that lie 
did so. 
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Jdoar’j! Faifiilj—Donwalic llalsita of Ihc Zunium —Thu Tailclle— 
Cdarcnaiioti of lbs Loilifti—The Mcer^a of hia Wives— 

Tdpoor The JiLiiifk'— Hog-himiliiif— TLo CEim|>—Chief 

CommiKiioTier'i Stato Yimt—Napier^s [ntciricw irilh Meef Ali 

Moonul--Noblo CluinkcLor of ibiE Goocml. 

Ik the aflcmooti wo wont out aguin wltli tUe 
bawka, and had good sport, I for the hrst time 
Boeing a hare chased by them. Poor piowy 
though had no clmnce. The kind of hawk 
flown was tlio Logitar, a flno long-wiugod hawk, 
wlucb when filipped at the hare struck one 
claw into the fur of its buck, and with dm other 
grappling a tuft of grass soon brought the timid 
fugitive to a stand. In tins ohosc there Is some 
danger of the hawk being split up by the vio¬ 
lence of the jerk wtieu it clutches the grass to 
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stop the liara.* The Mccr and all hia peepio 
wore ill ecstasies at the performance of the 
laghar^ -which was a young hirdj and Beloocheea 
cannot control their excitement at sight of 
such a chaco; in fact, it is said tliat they “ lore 
hawking best of anytliing after thieving,” As 
-we retumed to camp, the Jleer assured me that 
1 should see some good sport with the hog next 
morning. Wo accordingly w'ent to bed early, 
dircctliig our servant to awake us at the first 
peep of day; iiowever, the cold was so severe 
that I was awoke some time before any one 
- 1 VUS stirring in camp. Tiio first intimation that 
I had of the approach of day Vi-as tlio chanting 
of u Faquir in the direction of tlio Meot^s tent; 
piescntly an op^xisition porfermer joined in the 
vocal reveillii, -which lasted for about a quarter 
of an hour, I)ujing this time I huddled on my 
clothes as fiist as possible, for the morning was 
bitterly cold, aroused our servant Fyiso Ma- 
homc<l, and taking a draught of milk and a 
biscuit, sallied forth and wont over to the Meer’s 
tout. Outside the enclosure was seated a tnin- 
strel, strumming on a guitar with tiaiding wire 
strings, whilst a damsel, ivith rather a musical 
* BttftutL 
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vaicG, entertainiDj^ her sovereign wkli 
lyrics in his owt^ ptaiae. Within tho enclosure 
we found a doscen or so of fatconc^^ with the 
Meer’a fivvourito hawks^ hia iomiediato personal 
attendants, besides the Meer-inoonshee, or chief 
secretary, and the Mooktyar Kar; and as soon 
as Hia Highness^ toilet was finished, which 
oeoupics some time, tlio order to mount was 
given, I was directed to lead the way, as my 
horse has a tendency to fighting with others, 
and the Jleer is rather nervous on that point. 
Aq Afgluin Jemadar, with about a dozen yvell- 
mounted Sowars, formed tlie Meer^s liodv-guai'd. 
The Jemadar was one of the handsomest mett I 
ever saw, and one of the finest rid ora. I cannot 
though flj>eak favoiirahly of the api>eamn.co of 
Ills Highness^ mounted troojia; in fact^ with few 
exceptions, they are a mbblo, very like what 
the Pindarries were of old, and like them in 
their habits too,— their miscmblo-looking 
honsea possessing astonishing powers of en¬ 
durance, and making marches of 50 or 50 miles 
without a holt. The liill Beloochoes, who lived 
by plunder, were mounted on small mares of 
high hlood, accustomed to long abstinence from 
wuterj and to subsiait oji scant}'' forage, and fed 
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at times on raw meat, which Icnowii to impart 
strength to animals ao fed* When compelled 
to figlitj which tlmy genemlly souglit to avoidj 
the Eeloochees diamo noted, drew their swords, 
sliar]> m razors, and covering theinsclvcs with 
their sliiehls, niahed u|Kiu tlie foe in the most 
determined manner, ci'onclnng bb they mn, and 
thrasting their protruded shields in tho faces of 
their assailants, at the same time covering their 
own heads with them, whilst their swords cut 
tlirough everything. As soon as we were clear 
of the camp, a hundred wild horsemen sproEid 
out like skirmishers at full gallop to start tho 
game- Very few of these men are Beloocliccs, 
as the Jlcer pi*cfer3 foreigner to his own tribe 
as soldiers, and such was always his system 
when ho had a considerable standing army* 
Li is troops arc mostly Pathans from Bhawul- 
poorj or Huhilloa fixim MoohaOp or perhaps 
Khorossauces, armed with sword and shield, and 
clothed in Ohogas, or robes of coarse brown 
woollen cloth from Afghanistan. As the caval¬ 
cade procecdsj and a very picturesque cavalcade 
it ia, firom tho vDri€sty of figures, promiDOnt 
amongst w hich is the Jf[cer himselfi a magnifi¬ 
cent s|jocimen of Oriental royalty, with lua four 
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sons, fine, handsome youths, in attcndanee on 
their Cither, foltowed by a hundred or so of 
horsemen, or camel-riders. As the cavalcade 
proceeds, I say, up flies a partridge, away goes 
a hawk and clutches it in a moment; or, per- 
haiM, the doga are slipped at some of the innu¬ 
merable Imres tliat start up under our feet. 
The dogs employed are gonomlly huge Af¬ 
ghan groyliounds, tolerably swift (u^d abundant¬ 
ly savage. At length we reach the Moharee^ or 
hunting-ground, and of this I must give a brief 
description. Thase Moharees are triangular 
portions of a jungle, enclosed and divided 
thus:— 



The beaters, with fire-arms, tomtoms, or 
drums, horns, &c., ore put into the Mohoree at 
the wide end, beating the jungle towards the 
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ai>cx of the trlanj^lo. The jun^^le is divided by 
strong thorn feneeSj imj>ass{iblo to wild animals, 
except at an opening left at the apex; and 
knowing this to be a road of escape, the animals 
make for it. Near these openings are small 
raised huts, strongly constructed, called 
or shooting-lodges. These huts are covered in, 
anti afford complete shelter from the weather; 
and into them the sportsmen ascend by a ladder 
of four or five steps, to be out of reach of a 
wounded boar. In one of these the Moer placed 
himself, seated on a Zeenposh, or soddle-clotli, 
tho borsca being loft at a short distance outside. 
On a sigttal being given a perfect army of boat¬ 
ers advanced towards'us ftom the upper cud of 
the Uloharoc, firing guns, boating tomtoms, and 
shouting, being accompanied by numerous dogs. 
After a short time ihovemcnts in tlie long grass 
betokened the approach of some animal, and 
when our impatience wos at botling pitch, a 
couple of mang 3 '-Iooking jackals sneaked past. 
All was then quiet for a time; but tlic clattering 
of hoo& is heard, the Mcer cocks his liilo, and 
in another second three Paras, or Hog-deer—a 
buck and two does, moke tlioir appearance, 
trotting towards us; they stop for an instant to 
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listen wlien at a distanco of alxiut sixty yards; 
but tliat instant was fatal fo the cialc, aa a Ijall 
from the Meers Purdey crushed through his 
brain. Tim dues were allowed to escape, ns the 
IMccr rarely tires at feniales. 'rhe nearer the 
lino of beaters approaeliod, tlie more fiToquently 
did the game appear;; and at about clcren a.m., 
the boaters having closed np, the l^Iccr left utT 
si looting. H Ls Highness’ bag was a very fair 
one, four Pams and about a de«cn largo liogs. 
3leer All Moomd is undoubtedly a splendid 
shot, but sliooting of this kind requires no skill 
whatercr, as the sjiortsnian sits in pei'fcct safety', 
and Bome of the animals are si lot when standing, 
or moving so slowly that it is next to Impossible 
for a good shot to miss one; sometiines indeed 
the Mecr shoots hog with a long pistol, hut occa¬ 
sionally I have soon liiin make splendid shots at 
doer when darting so rajndly hot ween trees os 
to bo scarcely visible. After the battuo had 
terminated we returned, or rather proceeded 
onward, to the tents, which had been sent to n 
shady grove about foxir miles from Nauchee. 
On our W'Uy the Jleer proniiscd ns some good 
sport Vrdth Ills boar-liounds in the evening, of 
which I si lull presently give a deseription. 
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Ncitticr bears nor monkeya arc to be foiinfl in 
the Sinrlli jujiglos^ at least in those where I 
have huiitcJ, and theKlijrjrooreanssGemotl aui- 
prised at the siyht of a coupto of allow boars 
foim C^htiierc, These appeared to bo tho 
common bear of India, black, widi a white gor¬ 
get, The Indian boar, of which I have siiot 
many, lives prijicijMilly on roots, honey, wild 
fruits, and tho comb found in tho nests of white 
ants. TJiese oitimtils are not eainivorous, but if 
they get a man in tlicir power they will suck 
at a limb till they have extracted all the blood 
and chewed it to tho consistence of a stiusugo. 
Of tliis r once saw an instaneo in the cose of 
tlio late Lientcnant Macleod of the lUtli Jladras 
Light Infantry, who had a young bear which 
one day took a fancy to his arm, and mauled 
him very severely before ho could get ftee. 

Bears ore seldom to be met with in open 
ground where it is possible to spoar tliem, as 
they are indifTerGnt runners and very awkward 
ill their gait, though they evince much activity 
in climhing. I once however saw a very 
targe Ixsar found in a sugnr-eano field, which 
killed one of tho beaters, and W'as making for 
tho nearest jungle when brought to bay. Bruin 
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then stootl upon his hind legs, and tho horses 
were shy of approaching hin;; moreover ho 
j^arried every spear most adroitly with bis foro- 
paws, Tlie celebrated Ifajor Davies, then Com¬ 
mandant of Ilis Highness the Nizam’s Cavalry 
Division, known in India as Tiger Davies, vras 
of the part}', though, being on tho opixiaite side 
of tho sugar-cane, he was the last to come ap. 
Seeing the manner in which the bear defied his 
assailants, he took off iiis huntingK^ap with his 
left hand, shied it in Bruin’s face, which occa- 
]>icd his attention, whilst, as he parried the cap, 
Davies’ spear passed tlirongh his heart. Pof*r 
Davies, ho was shortly afterwards killed in a 
mutiny of his men, who really loved him as a 
father, but were goaded into that mutiny by tho 
tj'ranny of one of his own relatives. He was 
ono of tho bravest and best soldiers in the serv¬ 
ice, and cclubratod for being ono of the finest 
riders and swordsmen in India. 

Tho Mect^s party was now ratUor large, as 
several consiivs and other relations by marnogo 
bad joined the camp. But I mast give a brief 
sketch of the principal personages, and wdiat I 
think of them. His Highness, Meer Ali Moorad 
Khan Baliadcr, tho head of the Talpoor tribe 
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and fieb of Upper Sindh, had by hb first wife 
two sons, the Jleera Shah Xowoz Khan and 
Fyze Arahotned Kiian, 25 and 23 years of age 
respectively, and tliree monriagcahle daughters 
by the aamo mother, a lady of rank of the 
Jlurrec tribe of Bdooclioes. By a second tnar- 
riago iivith a Kunc1iunneG,'ar dancing girl, whose 
sister ho also subsequently married, His iligh- 
ness has issue, Meer Jchati Alahomed, aged 18 
years, and Meer Khan JFahomed, aged 18 years. 
Meor Ali Afoorad has also a fourth wife. His 
mother is still living, and it is said shows the 
roiualns of considerable early beauty. The 
three elder sons are all married and have ofT- 
spring. The familioa of ATeor Sliah Nowaz and 
Aleor Fyzo Alahoaicd reside at Dojee, as also 
their mother and grandmother; but the family 
of Aleor Jehan Alahomed I’csido with his mother 
in the i>alaco called the Detforie at Khyrpoor. 
The young princes are rarely with tlieir families, 
as the Afeoc insists on their presence in bia coti' 
stant hunting ojccursions. They liave con¬ 
sequently Camp estcAlithmmU, but for Orientals 
are by no means dissipated. In looking over 
the Sindli Blue Book I find some most un¬ 
founded statemeuts [vide Forbds’ Report, dated 
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25Hi Nor^mber, 1847, vol. xKi. of 1854, pago 
367], OHpChciolly os roganLt the Moor'a clddsat son, 
ileer Shah Nowaz Khan, who aa a moro boy 
attracted the notice of Sir OiiarlcB Napior from 
hia strong personal rosomblanoo to the groat 
Napoleon, Meer Shah Nowaz has an oaceed- 
ingly liandsomo, mtolllgeat lace, and his abilities 
am good. Ho roads and writes English a little, 
and with practice would soon attain a competoiit 
oolIoQuial knowledgo of the language. Ho 
shows a strong dosii'e for improvement, and 
wishes much to go to England for that purpose. 
This young Prince governed tlio country during 
his filther's ahsenco in England, much to tho 
siitisiaction of the people, with ivhom he is 
justly a favQurito. Ilis conduct was also highly 
approved by tlio diief Commissioner, who made 
a very favourable report of hU loyalty to the 
British Government on the occasion of the 
mutiny nt Slukar|X)or, a^d of his conduct gener-> 
ally during tlio late insurrection. 

Meer Sliah Nowaz was tlie youth who made 
so strong an impression on Sir Charles Napier, 
and whom His Exoellency thus dcscri1>cd i ” Tlio 
son of Meet All lloorad came to see me. The 
lad is a little faf fellow, as brood as he is long: 
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tim fat boy,*’ but fiucli a face and bead—■ 
NapoIeon’B—a black Napoldou. He is full of 
intelligence, and will giro uy Engliyli trouble or 
belj>. His father is aupertor in cliaracter to tlie 
other Ameera, &c.” It was evidently Sir 
Cliarlcs Napier’s intention to have the succession 
to the Turban fi^cd on Jleor Shall Nowoz, and 
it is to bo Iiopod that the British authoiitles 
will look to this. As a matter of xiglit the 
succession ought to come to this Prince, and 
be indeed is most worthy of it, of eitlier of the 
four sons of Meor All Moorad; but if the matter 
be left to Ills Highness, ho will of a ftnrcty 
select Mecr Johan Mahomed, a young man of 
the lowest origin by the mother’s side, and who 
is nioroover totally uneducated. 

Forbes’ Rcjxirt above referred to is not in¬ 
correct in regard to Meer Shab Kowas alone, 
for it contains the following statement, which I 
know fiom personal inquiry to have been un¬ 
founded :— 

“ But a few days back Meor Shore Malionied, 
fourth son of the late Meer Eoostum, Bp]H?ared a 
supplicant for subsistcnco before the door, and 
is now living on the bounty of Jicr who, in bis 
father’s life-time a low courtesan in Khyipoor 
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bazEULT, ia now tlio favourite wife of His High- 
DGsa Aleer All Moorad KLon, onjo}'iiig an in¬ 
come of nearly tliroG lokba a year/’ 

Now I shall show how far this statement b 
con^t: Meer Shore Araliomed from keeping evil 
company was reduced to great distress, and 
w'ken in encli state solicited aid fi^ai the 
younger sister of &feor Jehan Mahomed’s mo¬ 
ther, and elie, having no children by His High¬ 
ness Moor All H^Ioorod, adopted Mccr Shore 
klahomed as a son. The assertion that tliis 
lady was *' a low court^jan ” is untrue; she was 
by lidh a Kunchunneo, and her elder sister being 
married to the Meor, she resided with her 
until of an age to be herself married, when she 
became the third wife of His Uighiicss. 

The following paragraph from the ahovo rc- 
jioii to Govcmoicnt will een^e os a specimen of 
its style and composition. 

** His fatlior ia anxious to obtain for him the 
daughter of his nephew, Moer Itfoobaruk, tU- 
cemtd, bat her father^ notwithstanding the ad¬ 
vantages likely to result to himself ih>m such 
an alliance, will not give hb consent to It.” 

Thb b probably the first Lustonco upon ofH- 
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cial record of a prince, affer ftis oien dcixase, re¬ 
fusing his coUEont to a daugiiter^s uiarrittge! 

During the time tlmt I was secretary to Moer 
All Aloorud I had ])ecu]iar opportutnties of ob- 
serving the conduct of his eons, and was led to 
form a ver^'' high opinion of Moor Shah Nowas^ 
e'ho only wants opportunity to become a supe¬ 
rior person. 

The Meor’s second son, by the same mother, 
Meer Fyiio Mahomed Klran, is a very kind- 
h^krted young man, but of in fur i or ability to 
Ids eider brother, and the people about him 
say that ho is too fond of mono}'. Flis health was 
not good when in England, which caused his 
rotui-n to Sindh some months before his father; 
and although about eight months in England 
he made no progress in our language, but writes 
Persian pretty well. Mcer Fyao Mahomed is, 
I believe, a well-mcauiug young man, and is 
very particular in his religious exercises. Sir 
Charles Napier formed a favourable opinion of 
Mcer Fyze Mahomed, whom he speaks of as 
having a stem look, but full of firo and sarcasm. 

Alecr Jehau Mahomed Khan is very' good- 
looking, and evidently the favourito with his 
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futlicr, but ]iJH uduciition hm been lamentably 
negloetod, and he vvxitea rorsinn indifferently* 
Jleer Khun Mahomed, tho ^Vfat boy” of tho 
family, ia oven more ignorant than his brother 
Jleor Jeban 9^[ahomGd. These young men are 
by the Meer^s second wife, and tbeir mannei^ 
are not in a degree more jx^lisbed than those of 
the falconei^, their ordinary coni|mniona, as 
they never assoeiat^ with the two elder bro¬ 
thers, who appear to look down upon tbeni on 
aecount of the lowness of tbeir niotber^s erigi A 
The tliree sisters of Meeni Nowass and 
Fys^ JIalionied are, I was toldj rather good- 
looking; the Europeau woman who was mar¬ 
ried to a ilahoniedau in tlie Meer’s service, Jtrs 
Gbolamn Hussoyn, won my informant, aiid she 
saw a good deid ef the ladies, having resided 
a'itb them for fioveral iveeks at a time in the 
/unana* They are rather old for unmarried 
Indian ladies, the eldest being above twenty-two 
years of age; she describes thetn na extremely 
kind and good-natured, as arc also all the elder 
ladies* The only thing she objected to was 
their ha’idng her little daughter's nose bored, 
and a large no«e-ring fixed tliiircin, dining tho 
time she was on a visit with them. Tlioy also 
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clmngcil tlie cliUd’s name from EHaa to Muny- 
aiiif and ^Tshed to liaT'o her married to a iloo- 
sulmniin. 

It ia said that ileer All BuL^h, a son of Jloor 
Kooatum, Li to marry one of those ladies, and 
two cousins of another branch ai-e to Iiavo the 
othei^ but the present iinpoveriahcd state of 
the Khyrpoor ti-easury is a bar to the arrang^o- 
nient. I liked what 1 saw of these Sloers, w'hu 
seem to be much respected by all about the 
durlmrj and tliese tiiarriages aro dcttiruhle as 
tending to cement the interests of the several 
branches of the Talpoor family, Meer Ali 
l^foorad had another son, iloer Sohrab Khtuij 
but he died young. 

Meer Mahomed Khan, son of Meer Gholaum 
llyder, married a daughter of Meer Boostum. 
lie i$ a great miser, and is kuonm as Alahoincd 
Khan Kookurec, firom lividg outirely on fowls, 
one of which he makes last for two days. 
Kookur Is Sitidlii for a fowl. The sons of this 
Jlcor arc fine young men, and appear to bo on 
very friendly terais with all the momhora^of the 
reigning branclt of the family. 

Mra Gholaum Hussc^'n, having been a visitor 
for weC'ks together in the Zuuanas, had nti 
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portuuity of obaerring tlio domestic Labits of 
their inmates that probably no other liiuropcaii 
over possessed f and her denseription of the ladies 
of the Jieer’s family is on the whole favourable. 
Tliri Highness* mother still shows the remains 
of early beauty, as does the mother of Meer 
Shall Nowaz, whoso wife, and the wives of Mcer 
Pyze Mahomod, are also good-looking'. The 
lileePs youngest wife, whom ho has never scon 
since the day after his marriage, having, it is 
said, taken an aveision to her, is described as a 
very beautiful young woman. The mother of 
the two younger princes, as I before said, is a 
dame of vast proportions, but with a jolly, good- 
humoured countenance. She seldom leaves her 
residence, perhaps from the impossibility of 
finding a camel equal to her enormous weight, 
with that of a coontcrbalancmg burden on tho 
opposite side. Tho listers of ileer Shah Nowaa 
are said to be rather comely damsels, tlie 
youngest of them being now about fifteen, tho 
other two a few years older. When at Khyr- 
poor, fhe young ladies were occasionally ob¬ 
served peeping, or percliauce the maidens thus 
seen may have been slave girls, hut distajice 
lent its aid to our imaginations, and we beguiled 
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oiirsclreii mto tli© belief of boitig tfao udmiitid 
of prkicoaaca^ Mrs Gliolauia describes tlie life 
led. by these ladies os veiy monotouoiis; nover- 
tlicless their time did aot seem to hong heaTj 
on their hands^ and tho daily routino was some¬ 
what ill this wise. They rose with tho lark, or 
rather, 1 should say, with the first twitter of the 
paroquets, whose brilliant plauioge Hashed in 
the sunbeams as they fluttered around the house¬ 
tops of a morning. After perforttilng tlieir 
matutinal ablutions and sa^dng their pmj'eis, tho 
ladies read the Koran, or some other religious 
book, whilst breakfast was in course of prepar¬ 
ation. They then idaycd puchccs, a game 
greatly admired by all classes in the East} and 
after ilicir morning meal, wliieh consisted of 
savoury and sweet pillaos, roasted partridges, 
kabobs of the Kotaiiacha, a very delicate de¬ 
scription of Tonisoii, and other good things to 
wtiicU the royal ladies did ample justice, smok¬ 
ing w'os resorted to. They then w*alked in the 
garden, under some fine shady trees, looked 
after the household aftairs, and issued supplies 
for the day, or ratlior overlooked such issue. 
These duties being ftilfiUed, puchees was again 
played, tho hookah being constantly smoked by 
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them. At about doven a , jj. tho ladies reclined 
on tbeir charpoya; a elave girl iauned encli of 
them, another rubbed and patted tlie solos of 
their feet to promote slumber, and they were 
fioon in the land of dreams, their, attcndantii 
following the example. About two o'clock in 
the afternoon they arose, bathed, and com¬ 
menced their toilettes. Tins process was a 
vciy' elaborate one, and occupied fully three 
hours, as the Imiies of the East are quite ns 
fond of dress and umaments as their sisters of 
the West. Their Imir was combed and braided 
by thoir handmaids, who appeared to take great 
delight in the task. The combs were of sauUuI 
wood, and queer-looking combs they arc, hut 
still they answer the puiq)OSO very w'ell. Tlio 
oil used for their hair is that e;Xtraetcd from 
mustard seed, the rank odour of which is in 
some measure, though not altogether, countar- 
acted by some strong perfume, with 'which it is 
scented for toilet purposes. Attar of roses is, 
perhaps, too delicnte a perfume for Bcloocheo 
noses, as my informant never saw any at KhjT- 
poor, but sandal wood oil was in great request. 
3^1 usk is also much prized, os is rose water, 
essence of jusmyn, and orange ilowcts. The 
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]adi6B arc partial too to the oclorifcroiw 
which are occasionally burnt in thoir dwelluigs. 
Amongst their toilet requisites is a Hwoot-smell- 
in^ wash for the hands^ called owpi&ieh^ ex¬ 
tracted from lemon blossoms, lemon peel, eonJal 
wood, civetj and fimnkmcense, prepared In rose 
water, but this is rarely used. Large quantitii.'a 
of conserve of roses ore prepared in every famti}', 
and the ladies consider it a sovereign remedy 
for all trifling ills. The Jleer’s wives are said 
to possess fine jewels, and ore verj' fond of 
wearing them when visiting, or receiving their 
female relations. Tlio ear-rings, noge-rings, 
and neek-omamonts are jirecisely similar to 
those worn by Egyptian ladies, as I ascer¬ 
tained by Comparing them witli tlie engravings 
in Lane^s Egypt. The A^ut, or nose-rings, are 
often of great size, and so ponderous os to require 
support, for which purpose a lock of hair fitim the 
forehead is brought domi and passed through the 
ring, to relieve the nasal cartilage of the n'eight. 
The noses of tho priijceasta were, eajTi my in¬ 
formant, only bored at the side, and not in tho 
centre, as with women of inferior mnkj some of 
the nose-rings are veiy' handsome ornaments, 
richly set with precious stones, but they must ho 
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extremely inconTcnient at mcals^ aa fiinushmg 
occupation for one liand, iu liolding- tbe ling up 
from the mouth to allow* their food to enter, 

Women in Sindh, as in India, are very partial 
to bracelets, and those jof the higher classes in 
Sindh gonorally have tliem of ivoiy, hut it is a 
notorious fact that no elephant ever prodnoed a 
tusk capable of forming a bracelet for the Mccr’s 
second wife, who in consequcuco has them made 
of silver. 

My informant states that the dress of the 
princessos is precisely similar to tliat of the 
common people, hut of dnor and richer mate¬ 
rials. It consists of 0 loose pifran^ or chemise, 
of fine muslin, edged round tho neck with nar¬ 
row lace. jSfbfl/aiw*, or trow'sera of onortnous 
width, made of a very rich description of silk, 
or silk and cotton, A dooputic^* of tho finest 
muslin completes the dress, and in tlie cold 
season shawls &om C^ishmore and Moot tan arc 
worn. When tho ladies have finished their 
toilettes, a short time before sunset, they ge¬ 
nerally go out to visit thoir relations, or receive 
them at liome. In die former ciCSo thoyclosely 
veil their charms, and are carried in muhaajMf 

* A watf ftf fine mBilik 
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A kind of open palaiiijiiln with curtajng. At 
sun-sot tlio OTOning pray or is rocitod, wliotovor 
tlio princesses may happen to 1>e. About nn 
liour uftcT sunset they toko their evening meat, 
after which they converse, smoke, and listen to 
eingiiig till it is time to retire for the night. 
In conversation they appeared scnaihle, though, 
of course, their ideas were very limited, and 
they never tired of asking Mis Gholaum ques* 
tiona about England and the religion of its 
pooplOi, on which subject they seem to have had 
some rather warm discussions together. Tliey 
complained bitterly of the Mocr’s neglect of his 
wives, who, on his return from England, re¬ 
ceived little or nothing in the way of presents, 
whilst tlie AU Sirkars, his mistresses, got mu¬ 
sical boxes without end, and many other liiglily- 
prized gifts. FTis Highness’ want of considora- 
tion for Iris elder wi& was also brought up os a 
bitter grievance; she, a Murroo lady of high 
birtli, and lier daughters, being reduced to great 
distress for ivant of means, whilst the inferior 
wives, who were women of the lowest origin, 
were in affluent circumstances. Her TTighness’ 
establishment was numerous, in the aggregrate 
fully a hundred persons, those of the masculine 
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gender ncTcr entorliig her place of residence, 
but occupying a portion of the building apart. 
One or two of tlie principal attondanta only be¬ 
ing allowed the cutrdo when buainoss required 
it, on wliich occaalona Her Highnesa was Tailed, 
Jlocr AH lloorad took out witli him namcrous 
niuslcal boxes and etcrooscopea for the iadics of 
tlic Zunana, with w'lilch they were greatly de¬ 
lighted at first, but soon tired of their play¬ 
things and destroyed them, 

Tlio Talpoor dynasty dates only from 17S3, 
On tho expulsion of the Kulloras, tho countiy 
was divided among the leaders. Meer Fnttcli 
Ali and his three brothers reigned jointly at 
Tlyderalmd, Mcer Sohrab, from whom tho 
Khyrpoor family sprang, got that place and its 
dcpondciieiesj and Jfeer Tara, grandfather of 
Shore Mahomed, got Moerpoor, to the eastward 
of llydembajl. Elinor chiefs, who had been 
engaged in the war, W'oro quartered with their 
followers in difrereat parts of the country, 
each haring charge of the district about him, 
which was called his “ Derdaree,” after Dera, 
bis hcad-quartera. In India wo upplj” this word 
to n tent, but not so in Sindh, as it is invariably 
applied to a permanent dwelling. 
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TIiq !Mjanianco tribe i^ tbe moat influontial 
in Sindit after tbe Talpoois. 

At about three in the afternoon we were again 
in our saddle's, flying^ the hawks as we advanced 
In the same order os the maming. On ap> 
preaching the ri>'er wo observod a long bolt of 
jungle, from whidi sloped a ftno plain towards 
where wo stood, and on the opposite slope, at 
the distance of a mile, another jungle. The 
Moer wPTJied me to keep out of the way of tlie 
hogs, as they crossed wath the dogs after them. 
Wo had no sooner taken our post than fire was set 
to the jungle along the river bank, and the hogs, 
soon finding their quortoia too hot to hold them, 
began to bolt and scour across the plain towards 
tho other jungle, tvith the dogsj in pursuit. We 
had a capital view of tho chase, and itome of the 
runs were good | but all tlie liogs escaped, ex¬ 
cept tu'o or three, whicli the dogs brought to 
bay and killed, and none of those were hoars, 
which are rarely killed by liounds without the 
aid of spear or rlBe. As it was, two or threo 
dogs were ripped up, and a fieloocli got a 
BQv eta purlf hut without much pei'sonal injury. 
Tho hounds used were large and very savage 

lOJ. L 
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grey hounds of tlio Elioim<mn breed. In re¬ 
turning to comp Jleer Fj 2 o JIoiiometrB horse 
came down and rolled over liinij wlioroby he 
wns severely bruised, but providentially tio 
boiiea were broken. Thus ended my first day’s 
hunting in Sindh, winch, to my t1iinking, was 
Tory poor sport, after my long apprenticeship 
in tlio tiger jungles of the Decktnn and Bcrai-, 
and the noble hog-hunting in the Kagporo 
country. I suggested to the Meer tliat it 
ivonld be well to procure some hog spears ond 
ride the hogs as they crossed the plain* but ho 
did not seem to approve the snggestion, as the 
exercise is too violent to suit the Tiahifs of most 
ea.stem princes, who consult their case os far as 
possible in all ways. 

Tlie wild hogs of Sindh are hardly, I think, so 
large, though far more fierce, than those of 
India, for it is no. uncommom thing for a boar 
to turn and attack his pmrsuors, and I heard at 
Khyrpoor of the Dawk iSba^or, or Postman, being 
stopped by a wild boar, which pursued him at 
full speed to tho station for changing horses. 
A boar, when iu wind, will sometimes run threo 
miles at a pace that will keop a good Arab at 
his best. A bog should always ho forced to his 
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speed at tlie outset, end kept at it till lie is 
qiearetl. At tlio moment of attack the horso 
should bo well in hand. The spear should bo 
directed just behind tho slioulder, and about six 
inches below the back-bone, for that is tho road 
to the heart. If a hog- he touched in tho spine 
too, ho drojis mstnntlj', Wlion a boar ehorgea 
he always raises his foro-quarters, and sometimes 
even rises on Ida bind legs. A hoar rips with 
his tusks, a sow bites. The former cuts alter¬ 
nately to the right and left "with a rapid move¬ 
ment, seeming to wriggle his nose against tho 
object of attack. I remember Lieutenant 
Messitor, of tlie Madras 22nd Regiment, getting 
ft very ugly bite from a sow, which thus I'esented 
his attack upon her offspring in the Hingin- 
ghaut Rbeor, a celebrated Ii anting spot in the 
Nagporo country. 

On leadiing tlie Moor’s camp, we found it 
pitched on the high bank overlmuging tho Indus 
at Nauchce, rather a picturesque situation, with 
several largo Landoes, or temporary sheds, 
formed of the rood which grows in such ahund- 
anco in tho valley of the Indus, and thafehed 
over. 

Preparations had been made for receiving n 
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visit of ceremony from the Chief Commissioner, 
^v]^o \fasi expected invnicd lately at Sukkin:. A 
flight of stejw had been cut down the bank to the 
water’s edge, and a party of the Jleer’a Golun- 
dauze, with two guns, had been brought out from 
Kdiyipoor, to fire a salute in honour of the Com¬ 
mission or^s arrival j however II is lllghness had 
to exercise his jmtience, as several da^'s elapsed 
before ho made his ap{>caranco. 

Tlio Ifeer'g largo Durbar tent, and several 
others, were pitched for the expected Interview, 
aud the State Ghar|x)yj with ailver legs, was 
brought out for the occasion. Hoto Singh, wlio 
acted as Master of the Ceremonies, had also got 
out a table, Avith chairsj and other requisites for 
an entertainment, whereat champagne abomid- 
cd; and tliough many ordinary essentials to 
European comfort were forgotten, all passed ofl' 
ver^’ well. The Conimissloncr, when he did 
come, was most gracious, and but little time was 
lost in the empty ceremonica of the Durbar. The 
salute due to his rank was fired on his an‘ivul, 
and after breakfast the Commissioner retired to 
write letters, whilst tho Mcer and hi.s other 
guests went out shooting. Towards tlio deoline 
of day tho Gonimisaioncr and his suito re-cni- 
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linrked under a aalatc, andxehimed ta liie camp 
at Sukkur. Thus ended the visit to which Hi<^ 
IliglmCES Meer All Jloorad had looked forward 
witli so much impatience. 

This was the spot where the great Napier 
Ijad an interview with Moor Ali Moomd on the 
23rd November, 1842, an intorview honoumhie 
alike to hotli parties. The hleer's ill-wishers 
had endeavoui'od to impress on Sir diaries that 
Ilis lllglmes-s’ Intentions towai‘ds him were 
treacherous. This the General treated with 
disdain, and, to show Ills iierfcct confidence in 
that Prince, lio crossed from 8ukkur to Nauclico, 
without the smallest escort, accompanied only 
by four stall' ofHcers. SIccr AH 3Ioorad received 
him with nil pckssible lionours; Ilis Iliglmess 
was quite aware of the rei>orts that had been 
made to his own disadvantage, and in conse¬ 
quence the more highly appreciated that great- 
licartoduess which his noble visitor showed. To 
this hour the Sfeer speaks in the most enthu¬ 
siastic teiTOS of him whom ho stylos tho “ Hurra 
Nanpior,” and declares him to have been, not 
only the greatest of captains, but the most liigh- 
niiiided and straightforward of men. 

Never uinti indeed possessed a more liberal 
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heart than gli- Cliarka Nupicr, though bo socretly 
were his houuties bestowod that scorcoly did 
hig left hand know what his right hand gave. 

Of this a aohlo iustaticc eamo to my knowlodgo 
a few years ago. Sir Charles Napier, when 
Commander-m-Cliief in India, liad eoiifirmed 
the sentence of a Court Martial on a young 
officer of Her 3[ajeB^*s 53rd Foot, He was the 
son of a widow who had experienced great 
reverses^ This lady, in lier distresa at leamlng 
that such sentence had Ijccii fatal to her son's 
commission, ■wrote a most affecting letter to 
His Excellency, stating that her eon had from 
his scanty pay contributed to her own support, 
that ho was the most affectionate and devoted ^ 
of sons, and that his dismissal would entail ' 
ruin on the whole family ; she therefore entreat' 
ed Sir Charles to exorcise elemency, but ere her 
letter reached the Commander-in'Chief the con* 
firmed proceedings of the Court Slortial had 
been fonvarded to England. By return of post, 
however, that unhappy lady received a reply 
from Sir Cliorles, espresaing Im deep sympathy 
in her case, and requesting her acceptonco of 
the draft which he cncloBod for the price of her 
eon's commission. Silence was enjoined, and 
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the lady maintained silence until tlie death of 
her goucrons bonofactor, ivhen, in the oyesr- 
flowing of her grateful heart, she mad© known 
to niyself thia noblo act of liberality. 
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The situation of Nauchco ia exceedingly 
pretty j fine tihndy gardens extend nearly ell 
tUo way to Roree, about four miles to tbc 
north, and immediately opposite, in the eentro 
of the riverj is a long island of considemhle ex¬ 
tent, which the Jlcer informed me was his best 
shooting ground; it also contains a large quan¬ 
tity of very fine cultivated land, but jungle 
predominates in the proportion of ten parts to 
one, as the lovo of hunting supersedes all con- 
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sidcratioiis with a Bcloochc«j who uover ©on- 
sidcrs tliQ loss of moomc which tlio appropm* 
tion of groat tracts of land for the purposes of 
breeding game involves* This was carried to 
such an eiitent during tlio Goveninient of the 
Amccra, that it Was calculated that every head 
of deer killed must have cost 800 rujjccs j and 
this is said to he no exaggeration, as some of the 
richest land in Sindh uris sncriiiccd in the 
formation of Shlkorgahs, and such continues to 
be the case in Ilis Highness Ifccr Ali Moomd's 
territoiy. Indeed 1 ’was aBaured by Hindoos 
and Moosulmaiins alike that hia territory might 
he doubled in value by judicious management; 
but all agreed on one point, namely, that the 
first step to iTOprovoment must be the removal 
of his present Mooktyaf Kar, or minister, not 
only from that ofllce, but also from the Meer’s 
territory, whei'e lie exei'cises a baneful degree 
of influonco, though detested by the people at 
large, which 1 shall hereafter notice* 

The Mccris jungles contain few trees of very 
considerable size, and 1 believe this iipiilics to 
the jungles of Sindli generally. It is rare too 
to meet with tolerably fitmigbt timher; hence, 
I dare say, Inis, arlson the use of arches to an 
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extent nowhero eko to be foundj anJ, strange 
to their areliegf can said to bo constructed 
T/fitbout key*stonos. 

Accustomed to tlio jungles of liidiu^ of which 
the leaves ere never shedi I was surprised oii 
arrivings in Sindh in Dceomber to find u large 
portion ot the trees denuded of tlieir foliage* 
The babul, bassoiv tab, peepul, bubbuv, or 
Acacia ArabicUj and tlie taniaiijik of tliroe kinds^ 
are the trees moat commoMly met with in the 
Sindh forests. In the Upper Sindh forests the 
Enpliratos poplar is the staple tree ; but 1 ahull 
here lay betore my readors the following ex¬ 
tract from Jlr N* A^ Dalzel’s Report to GoTcrn- 
nicnti on the SindJi Forests, for th© year ending 
the 30th April, ISoO^ or rather for some por¬ 
tions of that year, oa follows 

1 here ar© 74 torests under the nianogemont 
of th© k Orest Ranger in Sindhj including an. 
area of about 1,300,000 aeres. In the Up^ier 
Sindh forests the Euphrates ixiplar^ a tree re¬ 
sembling tlio willow botli in tlio fjuality of its 
timber and its liabit of growth, is tlj© staplo 
tree; habnl k scarce. One-half of these forest® 
consist of this tree, the other hidf being tamarisk 
and gigantic grasses. In the I^ower Sindh 
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forests popkr is rare, babul being tho staple 
tree, covering about one-half of tlicir area, one- 
quarter being tamarisk and kundee, and the 
remaining cousiatlng portly of tlio same toll 
grosses, or of waste lands out of reach of the 
floods, and covered with a serub of solvadora or 
kbubber, kirror or leoficss coper, and the cala- 
tropis or ok plant. The babul, in favourable 
cu'cuinstanecs, grows to eight or nine foot in 
circumfeneincB, which may bo colled tlio ina:ti- 
mum of its development j but, when left to na¬ 
ture, it seems to be a gregarious kind of tree, 
generally growing in long, narrow belts, and 
huddled close together in a manner most un¬ 
favourable to rapid and continuous growth, and 
forming such a dense sbado underneath as to 
preclude the growth of any herbage. Tho 
poplar trees, on tho contrary, are never to bo 
seen crowded together in this manucr; they are 
well scattered throughout tho forests, and do 
not require from art any assktaneo to their Ml 
development. 

‘‘I need scarcely say that the babul pro* 
duces excolleut timber; it is procurable of large 
dimensions, and is adapted for all kinds of 
"work requiring strength and wlidity, is now 
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used cxtcuaiYelj m tlie dockyard at Kotree, tlic 
Government arsenals, and public works goiioi> 
ally, and its value is daily Ijecoming' more ro- 
coguizod, to judge from the increased demand 
[1802 logs being sold in 1858-59, against I23T 
in 1857-58]. Tills demand, however, is cbiafly 
confined at present to public departments ; tlie 
inhabitants of the country generally do not 
purchase mueb. This does not seem to bo 
owing to its original cost, whidi is very low 
indeed [six annas i>er cubic foot], but to the fact 
that tbo natives make very little use of large 
timber of any kind, and the Httlo they do require 
for timber puqioses is generally procurablo near 
their own houses. Small babul rafters, how¬ 
ever, are in great demand by the natives for 
. constructing the framework of their housesj os, 
however, only the thinnings of the forests ore 
now available, the demand exceeds the supply. 
In 1857-58 there wort) sold 32,458 rafters, and 
in 1858-9, 27,254. Tlicra Is no doubt, liow- 
evor, that the natives ara vciy much dis¬ 
couraged ftom purchasing timber, oiving to the 
great difttcultics and expense of conveyance ? 
for althougli they have the advantage of water 
carnage, this is at present so very expensive a 
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means of conveyance as to amount almost to a 
prolubition, at least as fiir as this department la 
(joucemod. The lesult is that the timber lying 
in forests at a great distance &om a market is 
almost valueless. The baha, or poplar tree, 
does not attain to a great size, and is natimdly 
a crooked tree; the wood is light and tough, 
and well adapted for paueling aud such-like 
work; it is purchased in considerable qtiaiiti- 
tiea by the natives; in 1858-59 there were sold 
of this tree 3906 logs. It is principally the 
young shoots, however, for which them is the 
greatest demand under the name of rafter; no 
less than 150,000 of these Imring been sold 
during the past year, against 10,703 in 1857-58. 
These aro preforrod to babul in the construc¬ 
tion of houses, as being loss liable to bo attacked 
by tlio dry rot, or by worms, than young Cutcha 
babul. The great advantage possessed by tho 
poplar tree is that it may be cut down to the 
root, and yet not be destroyed; it will send 
forth several slioots in the following year, which 
in a very short time funiish a fresh crop of 
rafter, in the samo manner as tho osier beds of 
England, 1 may add that the supply of both 
babul and baha timber, at tUe present rate of 
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demand, is almost Inexlmustiblo; wlicm, lioir- 
OTor, large babul comes into nso os fuel, tliia 
staicniont mil require modification,” 

Tlie forests in fho Government districts aro 
admirably looked after by the active officer at 
the head of the department and his tm> assist¬ 
ants ; hut those in the territory of His Highness 
Moor Ali l^toorad are utterly neglected, as only 
valued by him for the game that they produce, 
Tlio consequence is that 'vmst tracts of the most 
productive land that he possesses do not bring in 
one rupee of revenue, whilst the income arising 
from the forests under Govemtnent m ftnifig o- 
mont amounts to upwards of sbty thousand 
rupees per annum, and is steadily incTeas- 
iog. This revenue is derived from the sale of 
timber, firewood, charcoal, 1>ark, reeds, gum, 
honey, &c., and the collection of giming fees. 
The number of cattle grazing in the Govern¬ 
ment forests, according to a recent report, 
amounted to 08,000, At present the forest 
land, taking bccgoli for bcogoh, papt more tlian . 
land under cultivation; but of course it will 
only do this up to a certain quantity. 

The Sinclli forests aro not only valuable for 
supplying timber and fuel for the steamers. 
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Tiut aro of groat laiportanco in preventing tlio 
sand lofi; in tlic Ijod of tlio river, when the inun- 
elation subsides, from drifring over the countty, 
and ruining many fertile districts now under 
cultivation. The sand is in many places heaped 
up against the outside trees to a iieigbt of 20 
or 30 feet, and extends from tivo to tlixee 
hundred yards in width. This does not appear 
to injm'e the babul trees at all, and the trees 
form a perfect barrier, preventing the sand 
blowing inland. Such is paiiicularly the case 
about a mile below Jcrruch, whore a portion of 
the bed of the river, about seven toiles in lengtli, 
and from ono to three in breadth, is dry for 
two-tliirda of tlio year. I'his is composed eU'' 
tirely of fine sand, and were it not that the 
Veran forest lies between this bed of sand and 
the cultivated land, tlio entire fertile tract be¬ 
tween Shaikh Taroo and Jemtek would Ije 
destroyed by its drifting. 

In the Apiicndix marked D will he found a 
list of tlie timber and fiviit trees and bushes in 
Sindh, taken fr'om tho late Dr Stock’s account of 
them. 

The babul is the common forest tree below 
Sehwan. Tho babul and balm abound be- 
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twGon Sohwfin ooid Sukkur^ aboTO which the 
hnhti and tuli are most common* The babul 
ia of very quick growth and extroaioly tough, as 
appears by the result of experiments in tho 
nuvnl yard at Kotrec, vvhoi'e the beat teak 
broke with a strain of 3cwt. only, whilst Ija- 
bul did not break till a stmin of 3cwt 3qrs.| 
'wus applied. When the babul is seasoned 
white auta roi'cly attack it; it is a heavy wood, 
and will only float when it is well seasoiicd, 
thus its weight precludes its being floated down 
the river. It is much used in the Indus flotilla 
for steamer’s tillers, main-pi^^ for rudders, 
paddle floats,' boat knees, stanchions, &e>, also 
for beams in buildings; it Is used in tho oisenat 
for naves of wheels, felloes, &c., and for any 
work where particnlar strength is required. 
The seed pods are used for fattening cattle, and 
the bark for tanning; gum and lac are also 
collected from it, and it is tho best wood for 
fuel for steamers and other purposes; camels 
and goats are very fond of tho leaves. In good 
soil, well watered, the babtd grows from 2o to 
30 feet higli, and two feet six inches in cirenm- 
ferenco in four ycatia, and if pruned it grows 
straight. 
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TUo Imlin is a light touglj wood, but inferior 
in strength to took; it is much used In building, 
but liable to the ravages of the white ants until 
seasoned. 

TIjo tali is a verj' superior wood; white ants 
do not jiieddlo with it even when green. It is 
a very «traigLt*growing timber tree, hut of little 
use under 30 years' growth. Large plantations 
of this tree are being made in the forests of 
Lower Sindh, 

The kundi la niucli used for household fiirai- 
ture, and sheep and gouts feed upon the leaves. 

The Icaficas caper-bush is much used for the 
knees of the Sindh dat-bottomed boats. 

Tlie acacia and tamarind ahouniLin northern 
Sindh; tiiero arc also the pcepul, the hir, and the 
date-palm, of which the fruit is greatly esteemed, 
aD<l mucli of it is dried and stored for con* 
suuiption, hut ia veiy inferior to the dates of 
Egj’pt and Arabia. 

The fleer's family have some extensive gar¬ 
dens about Khyqjoor, but, like everything per¬ 
taining to Ilis Highness, they are ill cored for. 
Ifongoes ore very plentiful, but generoUy of on 
inferior kind, as the art of grafting seems un¬ 
known there. Pomegranates ore plentiful, but 
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poor in quality. At Shikarpoor tlio gardens 
are very fine, as tho wealthy natives vie with 
each other in their fruit and flower'gai'deDSj and 
Moor All Moomd occasionaUy to receive a 
supply from his agent there. At Roroe too tbo 
gardens are veij good, and principally supply 
both Sutkur and Kliyrpoor. The melons 
brought there for sale are the best I ever saw 
in India, being of thoge fine kinds for which 
Kandahar and Cnbool have over been celebrated. 
The poaches, apples, and grown about 

Kljyrpoor are rubbish, but tlio niull>emes am 
tolerably good. The roaea of Khyrpoor are par¬ 
ticularly plentiful, and in niy opinion far more 
fragrant than those of Europe, tliough a late 
distinguiHhed author declares that they have 
no fragrance.'' Vast quantities of rose-water 
and conserve of roses are mode in SmtUi, tlio 
latter being seemingly considered a sovereign 
remedy for many complaints. 

Tlie luxuriance of the grasses and reeds in 
Sindh, and especially nesir the rndus, surpasses 
anj^thing I over saw elsewhere. The reed 
known as Kana grows to an immense height, is 
knotted like the bamboo, and lias a beautiful 
feathery head. This reed is invaluable to the 
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Sindhians for hutsi mats, baskctSj cliturs, &c. 
It grows in largo tufts, and vast tracts ore cover* 
(id with it between Kliyrpoor and tlic river. 

The effect that troos have on the climate of 
ever)- country ia a matter kno^^’n to all; thus it 
is to be supposed that the exteDaion of tho 
forests would tend to ameliorate the exceedingly 
d>y climate of Sindh. The dew falls copiously 
wliere treea abound; it drops off dieir leaves as 
though there bad Just been a heavy sLower; but 
a thousand yards outside the line of trees, whero 
the soil is just os good, but no gross gro\ring, it 
will be as dry tts it was the day before at noon. 
Tlie dew falls alee heavily on the low tamarisk 
bushes Bcattcrcd over the country, hut tljc dew 
which falls &om that bush is cxcccduigly salt 
and Litter; tliua its fcrtilMng properties nro 
lost. 

Tlie natives of India believe, and my own 
espcricnco convinces mo of the fact, that tlio 
n»oon exercises a strong influence on trees; and 
as tliey tliink tJiat if they cut down a tree when 
the moon is on tlic increase the eep will bo 
np, tliey wait for the decrease of the planet, 
because it is well known to all practical cn* 
gincors in India, that 'wood, if cut while tlie 
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moon is ic tbo increase, will be fitll of worm, 
whilst that cut in its decrease will be quite fiee. 
In Sindh I was assured that the like opinion 
prevails. 

The late Dr Stock, in his able report to Go¬ 
vernment on the Plants and Articles of Cultiva¬ 
tion smtable to tlie climate of Sindh, observes 
that '‘Sindh is an CNtrartropical country, tlie 
average temperature of whoso summer months 
rises to Palir,, and whose winter montlis 
have an avorogo temperature of fi{P. The 
highest temperature of the hottest daj-s in sum¬ 
mer frequently rises to 110’’, less frequently to 
120'*,* TJio lowest temporaturo of the night in 
Ti'i titer is a few degrees below freezing, and what 
is more unportant with regard, to vegetation, 
tho temperature of a winter day [average] 
ranges between 80" and 40". 

" Many places have occasionally as Iiigh a 
temperature, but none such a con tinunn.ee of 
hot weather [owing to tho deficiency of rain], 
whence arises tho high summer average. The 
winter of Algiers, with an average summer 
higher than any recorded. 

* ] IWTC tvpcalcdij Htn i|h, tli^nnoiiicter at laf and iiDWJinlf 
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“ Tbo above remarks Jo Dot apply to Ktirra- 
cLeo, whose temperature is kept moro uniform 
by the eexi) and ivhose meteorology [though ex¬ 
tremely ititcresting in a mcdteul and sanatory 
point of view] is not volutihle in connection 
with cultivation on a large scale. Tlioy apply 
to Sindh, tram Hyderabad to Shikarpoor, in¬ 
cluding the fertilo distnets of Larkhana and 
Sehwan, and those parts wliich nro supplied 
with water from the Indus and its branches, 

2, ''Which is almost out of the range of tlie 
Monsoon. 

9, ” Whose overflowing river mokes up, to a 
certain extent, for tlio deficiency of rain 
above noted. 

4. “ Whose soil is pkstic clay, moat strongly 
impregnated with salt, quickly covered 
with the fertile warp of a river rcmarkahly 
charged with fertilizing matter, when 
[natumlly or b}" canals] it is brought within 
its influence, and as quickly' reduced to a, 
barren sand, when the river is diverted, or 
never brought near it. In many jmrta also 
aro rocky formations, chiefly of corhonaic of 
lime. 

5. “ AVhorc tho date tree from tho equator 
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northward first riponj?^ and brings Its fruit 
to perfection in any quantity* 

6- Whore the apple begins to produce entablo 
fniit with little attention,—a transition fi*om 
the difficulty of obtaining tbiit fruit in India, 
to the ease and perfection with which it ia 
cultivated in Khorajs^m. 

T, ** Wiiero that romarhable family of pkjit^, tlie 
bal^m trees, first begins, from the oc[uator 
northwards, to yield a copious supply of 
giun resin, usofid in the arts and in medi- 
eino- 

8* Where the pomegranate is capable of hear¬ 
ing a fine and deHcioos fruit. 

9* And yet the mango does not fall off in 
excellence, 

10, ** Where in the beat of summer tropical 
grains and fiiuts are cultivated, while in the 
cold and bracing winter extra-tropical and 
European grains, pulse, and vegofahles, may 
be grown with no perceptible deterioration^ 
IL Where the iodigenoas vegetation is one- 
tblrd Arabian and Egj'^ptian and two-tiiirds 
Indian/^ 

The above extracts are from the report of a 
very able officer, bat I confess that his opinion 
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of somo of tlio fi'Utti of Siudh la ftir more favoiir- 
abJo tliiio my ; for esiitnple, thougli tlie 
(lato ifl grown in vast quantities in Sindli, it ia 
of a very inferior kind oa comjjared with the 
dates of Buasorah and Arabia. The apple too 
of Siudh is a very inferior fruit. The pome¬ 
granate ia not to bo compared with that of Egypt. 
The mango i» abundant enough, it ia true, but 
tbo very best from Mocr Ali Moorad’s gardeua 
arc far inferior to the mangoes of Bombay, as 
grafting is mikimwn to the native gordeiiera of 
Sindh. 

Ills IlighnesjJ Meer Ali Jloorad brought 
round many varieties of fruit trees from Bom¬ 
bay, which "Were planted m his very fine gar¬ 
den at Dejee; but the gardener whom he pro¬ 
cured from die Horticultural Society, and who 
cost him a good deal of money in coming to 
Kliyrpoor, could not bo prevailed on to remain, 
and after bo departed the imported trees very 
uoon perished. 

Dr Stock considered that the following arti¬ 
cles, and other vegetable productions, might bo 
advantageously cultivated in Sindh, from simi¬ 
larity of climate and soil j— 

Aloes. This plant grows wild in 
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SiDtUi, and good aloca 
are made from it. Cli¬ 
mate Buiular to tliat of 
Socotra. 

Dragon’s Blood tree. CLimato and affinity to So* 


Flax. 

Cotnij irherc it grows 
wild. 

Climate very suitable to 

Egyptian cotton. 

thiH plant. 

Similarity in soil and cli¬ 
mate. Cotton thrives 
well in Mcor Ali Moo- 

* 

rad’s territory; in frmt, 
it does »o in all parts of 
Sindh, and is suscepti¬ 
ble of great improvo- 
ment in its cultivation, 
aa ®t present no atten¬ 
tion is paid thereto. 
Sindh cotton is of two 
kinds, but that most 
generally cultivated is 
a perennial plant, tlio 
roots being left in the 
ground after the first 
crop. This saves trouble 
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ond expense, and tlicso 
are primar)' considera¬ 
tions with a Sindhi cui- 
tivator. Tlie season for 
sowing is Aprii, and the 
crop LB ready in August. 
No cotton is exported 
from the Meer^s terri¬ 
tory; though the prox¬ 
imity of the Indus, and 
the inland wnter-cor- 
riage afforded by the 
Moerwa, render it easy 
to convoy any quantity 
to Kotree at moderate 
coat. The cottbn grown 
about Khjrrpoor is used 
alone for home con¬ 
sumption; andw’eaving 
is carried on, but with¬ 
out any appearance of 
activity, in most of the 
villages, and the cloth 
manufacturod la gener¬ 
ally of a very coarso 
description. 
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Egyptian wheat la very aujierior to tho or- 


Olive. 

dinary wheat of tho 
cQuntiy, and tho Moor 
cominisisioDed gome seed 
wheat from Alosandrm 
while I was with bim. 

Tho ollvo grows wild on 
the hills of Beloocldstai)} 
and would probably 
flourish ill Shtulh from 

Carob tree. 

similarity of soil and 
climate with Syria and 
Egy]>t, where it is ex- 
tcusively cultivated. 

This grows admirably ^ 
says Dr Stock, in the 
driest parts of Egypt, 
Syria, and Arabia, and 
is one of the most im* 
jiortant productions of 
these countries. Ityields 
food to man and fodder 
to beasts, with but little 
attention in the most 
barren situations. Dr 
Stock considers that tins 
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tree would, liirivo well 
in Sindh, and that whole 
foroKts of it ediould ho 
plantecL 

Myrrh, frantincense, Dr Stock observes that 

asafcetlda, traga- the climate of Sindh 

canth, niaatich, (and especially of tho 

and otlier gams. higher ports of it) seems 
particularly suited to the 
development of tho 
odoriferous and fetid 
gum resins, which re¬ 
quire a certain amount 
of cold. Three kinds 
of asafmtida and a kind 
of mastich aro found in 
the hills of Beloochis- 
tan, and tho tamarisk 
• yields manna all over 

Sindh. 

Indigo. The soil and climate of 

Sindh aro pecidiorly 
adapted to tho produc¬ 
tion of Indigo, as the 
^ absence of rain and fa¬ 

cility for artificial irri- 
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gatioa enable the culti¬ 
vator to supply his crop 
at the proper moment 
with the necosflaiy quan¬ 
tity of wuter and no 
more, wliicU is a grand 
desideratum in Indigo 
planting. It has too 
been succestdiilly culti¬ 
vated in Upper Sindh, 
the quality of that pro¬ 
duced being good, but 
the ignorance of the 
Sindh manufacturer 
spoils the article, which 
consequently never re¬ 
alises a tair price, as the 
cakes are invariably 
broken from irregularity 
in their form. 1 have 
seen Indigo of excellent 
quabty grown in Meer 
All Moorad’s coimtiy, 
and endeavoured to pro¬ 
cure a man thorooghly 
versed in the process of 
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its manufacture, aa prac¬ 
tised in tlio Cuddapah 
district, to emigrate to 
K 1 i 3 Tpoor in the service 
of His Uighness, but 
the distance h'qs too 
great to allow of any 
one being open to 
the temptation offered. 
Otherwise 1 have no 
doubt that the specula¬ 
tion would have an¬ 
swered. Indigo is in 
great demand in Sindh, 
but chiefly for homo 
consumption. In 1840 
the quantity of Indigo 
gi'own in the Khyrpoor 
territory was about 900 
mannds, or 72,000 
pounds, but I have no 
means of ascertaining 
the quantity produced 
at present. 

The Bdellium of Ge¬ 
nesis is known in Sindh 
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2SS PREPARATION OF LEATDER. 

this articlo, which k an iniportant branch of ex¬ 
port trade for belts, boots, The leather of 
the hog-dccr, or kota-paeha, is the most ralu- 
ablo, but all Iciiids of leather prepared with the 
bark of the babul arc fullj' equal, if not supe¬ 
rior, to the leather of Europe. Any quantity 
of babul bark is procurable at Khyrpoor, in¬ 
deed anywhere along the banka of the Indus. 
A proBtuble si>ocalutIan might bo made by 
Treacher and Co., or some other chemist, by 
preparing extract of this bark for exportation to 
England, where a substitute for oak bark is 
much required, tho supply being unequal to the 
denmnd for tanning purposes. The extract 
must] however, he made in earthen vessels, as 
iron utensils cause the extract to discolour the 
loether and render It brittle. Both babul and 
mangrove barks are much used by the tanners 
of Sindli j but the barks themselves could not be 
exported with profit by reason of tlieir bulk. 
One especial advantage in employing the man¬ 
grove e.xtract is, that it takes effect on tlie 
leather in half tho time of oak boi'k. These 
tanning barks arc now, in a great degree, 
wasted, which would thus be turned to excellent 
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account, and it is to bo bopod will bo brought 
into uso at no distant peiiod. 

Opium was used in lai’go quantities before 
our taking possession of Sindh, but the ineneesed 
expense of tho drug hoa since contributed to 
lesson tho COD sumption. TIio opium produced 
ill Upper Sindh, about Shikarpoor, Lorkliaua, 
and furtlier nortli, has alwiys been considered 
of a very superior description. Tho opium- 
oaters of Sindh are said, however, to prefer the 
drug produced In Jcysulmeor to that of home 
growl]), and most of wlmt is consumed comes 
dii'cct firom that state. 

Sugar cane grows to a largo size in the rich 
lands bordering on tho Indus, but tlic sugar de¬ 
rived from it is of the coarsest description. Tliia 
crop is precarious, os it is attacked by white auts, 
unless plentifully supplied witli water at tho 
timo of planting in January''; and by rod ants 
in July or August, which last devour tho crop 
unless there ia a tnU of rain. Tlic cultivation 
costa 00 rupees per beega, and the average 
value is about 00 rupees. Tlic richer natives 
never uso the common sugar unless clarified or 
made into sugar candy. Tlic Europeans in 
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Shidh gfMierallj use Jlauritius wliicU 

is liere call4}d CA(^en£^f under tlie suppositiou 
tliat It com^s from tlie celestial empire- The 
juioo of tlie ^ugnr cane U expressed in a very 
rude kind of miU, and then aiuiply boiled into 
Goor or Itlolasses of tlio vejy coar^st descrip- 
ticii. I feel convinced tliat a sugar nmniiftictory 
might be establislied under European or Parses 
supcriutendcDcei with great advante^, at Eoreo 
or SukkuTj, m ite sugar would he in demand 
thitjughout the countries to the north-west, 
those markets being at present dependent on 
supplies of the article from Russia and Pei:sla. 
Now I beliovG that as good sugar might be 
manufactured at Sukkiir as is made in tlio 
Northem Cirkara or Mysore^ and at as cheap a 
ratoi if any enterprising firm would take the 
business in hand; but so long as it u lefr to the 
Bunneeahs no improvement caa be expected* 
Saltpetre abounds throughout Sindli^ and espe* 
cially in parts near Khyrpoor the land appears 
here and there as if a flight full of snow had 
taken place, so completely is the surface covered 
with a saline efSoreacence. Hote Singb^ the 
Mooktyar Kar of Mcer Ali Moorad, holds tbo 
saltpetre monopoly there^ and doubtless makes 
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a good thing of it. Tlib salme cfHorescence la 
merely scraped away and slightly prepared^ 
when it is packed in hugs, and sent to Uoroe or 
Sukktir for shipment on the Indus. So little 
care is taken in packing this valuablo article, 
that an iiumense wastage ocoura in tranait, 
winch would bo airoidod wore more scrricoable 
bags employed. The quality of the Sindh salt* 
petre, and esjieclally that of Kliyrpoor, is very 
superior, for whieli reason the gunpowder of 
Siudii W’os always held in mucli estimation. 

Snlphui' abounds in the westom hills, where 
liot springs are numerous. 

The almn mines of Sindh are very prodnet- 
ive, but for want of fresh water they are less 
profitable than they might bo made. 

The pearl fishery of Sindh is thus reported 
on by the late Mr Maclcod, a very able officer r— 
“ In the salt-water inlets along the entire 
sea coast of Sindh, a thin-shelled Toriaty of the 
oyster exists, prwlucing a seed pearl. It is 
most frequently found on mnd-banks left dry at 
low tides. The pearl is of very little value 
compared with that produced by the Ceylon 
and Torsion Gulf Fisheries, the price of the 
latter ranging from rs. 1000 to rs, 1500, wliilst 
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tho former Bcldom realizes more tlifln rs. 15 a 
tola. Kn>m tlie supposition that it posaesaes 
invigorating' powers, it Is nactl here cliiefly as a 
medicine. Tho larger grains are occasionally 
made use of as personal omainciits; the smaller 
ones to intermix with tho valuahle Balirein 
pearls, in which manner they are kept in bags 
by the Bombay merchants, as a means of pro* 
serving their lustre. 

“ About tlio latter end of the year 1836 the 
Ameeis of Sindh first became awaro of the ex¬ 
istence of tbni description of pearl oyster on 
their coast, by a money tendot having been 
made for the e.'cclusivo privilege of fishing them. 
The banks, called Kenjur, at tho entrance to 
Ghorm Creek, were consequently let out for 
one year for Kashance rs. 650. Tho foruior 
must hove profited woU, as in tho year follow¬ 
ing they were let for rs. 1300 annually for a 
consecutive period of two years. Subsequently 
to operations being commenced, a higher offer 
was received by the Ameers, who, with that 
W'ant of faith which characterised them when a 
prospect of gain presented itself, gave orders 
for tbo immediate ejcctinent of the original 
holder of tlio form. Similai' circumstances 
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opemtiiig against the second occupant, ho also 
ivBs ejected j and this process continued, until 
the sum tendered amounted to ra. 19,000 per 
annum. The party to whom the fiirni devolved 
at this largo rent soon discovomd that he had 
cntli'ely ovcrcstiuiatod its value j and by ccaso- 
less importunity got released &om his contract. 
Tlio Ameers tlien oi-doitHl the fishei-y to be eon- 
ducted on their own account, until, finding it 
unprolitable, it ivns di^ontinued. 

“At the close of the year 1839 the Kurracheo 
Harbour (in the creeks adjoining whieb the 
pearl oyster is found) was again let for two 
years, for rs. 1100; six months afteni'ards other 
speculator offered rs. 21,000; it was iinally 
let for xa. 35,000, the contractors relieving tlio 
former oecui>auts, and taking possession of the 
pearls that had been collected by them. These 
parties, however, failed, but were made to pay 
rs. 20,000. The Ameers, os at Kenjur, took 
the management of the fishery, which in three 
months, It is said, realized between seven and 
eight thousand rupees,— a doubtful circum¬ 
stance, as after a short trial it was altogether 
relinquished by tliem. 

“ When tlio country hoeamc a British peases^ 
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sion, the Kenjur Fishery was let by the Col¬ 
lector of Land Rcvcuug for Kashanee rs. 2oOO 
for one yoar, commencing' from tho 1st August, 
1843, but the contract wns not fulfilled. The 
following year tho liigheat offer mndo was rs, 
2400; but tho fishermen objected to work, al¬ 
leging tliat ns their gaLos wore rogulatcd by 
tho amount of produce, which was insignificant, 
they could not earn enough for their support. 
Tlie conttactora appealed to the GoTcmor of 
Sindh, who deciding against them, thoir con¬ 
tract ceased. The harbour fishery was let out 
at the some time for rs, 3700 per annum, hut 
owing to a misunderstanding of the terms of tho 
contract it was resumed, and fished by tho 
Collector on account of Government. In one 
month the sum of rs. 2278 was realized, ex¬ 
clusive of expenses. Tlio fishermen, how’ever, 
declined to continue tho fishery, alleging that 
they could find no more oysters. It mis 
thought at the time that they liud been bribed 
by tlio former contractors to make this state¬ 
ment, but experience has since tended to show 
that it was not altogether incorrect. 

In the month of Jiiay, 1845,1 was placed in 
charge of this source of revenue, and liaving 
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personallj- oxaiaiued the situation of the banks, 
1 found, the entire Hue of coast &oni Kutcb to 
Kurraclioe giving evidence of the existence of 
tlio oyster. It appearing to uio that several 
spots might be fished with advantage, I engaged 
boats and forty divers, but after a, niontli’s la¬ 
bour, at what appeared to be the most product¬ 
ive banks, the expenses incurred exceeded the 
value of the iwarls ]>roduccd. 

“ The harbour of Kurrocheo has been twico 
since that period lot out for rs. 800 and rs. 
1800: the contractors, however, in each case, 
after soveml examinations, found it advisable to 
suspend operations, under the con'S'ictiou that 
tlie oysters were too few and too scattered to 
pay the expense of collecting them. 

“ 111 this conclusion 1 atn disposed to concur, 
and to express my belief that the power vested 
(during the time of the Ameers) in the hands of 
the farmer, of pressing the labour of Molmuccs 
and others, and obliging them to work at a 
nominal rate of wages, constituted the chief 
value of the pearl fishery'. 

When forced lahour was aboUshod by Sir 
Charles Napier, and men were allowed to take 
service wherever their interests prompted them, 
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this souroG of rovoDuo {it once feU, and although 
several tiiues attoiupted to he propped up, hy 
fariiiing it to piirties fully qualified to take 
advantage of all circumstances likely to bring 
the farm to account, it bos failed to repay even 
the necessary outlay, 

Tliii description of oyster is not ])ecu]iar to 
Siudhr it is found in Kutcli, Kattywm*, and on 
the western coast of India, where tlio sliell is 
used by the Portuguese as a auhstitute for glass, 
to admit light,” 

In the year 1344 the existence of extensive 
salt 1>eds in the noighhourhood of tho Ulla 
Bund was brought under the notice of Sir 
Charles Napier, then Govomor of Siudli, by 
Captain Baker, Suporintoadent of Canals and 
Forests, in the following terms; — 

“ I take this opportunity of bringing to the 
notice of fl, E. tho Govenior of Sindh, tliat 
there are ponds and valleys, eoimocted witli 
the lower part of Poofun, abounding in pure 
salt; many of the pooLs near the UUn Bund 
contain superficial deposits of this substance, 
but Mr Hodges, assistant surveyor, wlio sur¬ 
veyed from Raoma to Wunga bazaar, met with 
largo beds of salt, of a considerable extent, and 
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five or flix feet deep. Should Government con¬ 
sider the subject worthy of attention os a source 
of revenue, it wo'uld apiiear from Mr Hodges’ 
description that this salt may bo obtained in 
almost any (quantity and of tiie purest himh” 
Soon aftem'ards spocimens of the deposit were 
forwarded to Kurraclioo by tlic collector of 
Ilyderaliad. Tliesc w'cre forwoi’ded to Bom¬ 
bay, but owing to the opposition of the salt 
merebants thei'e, whose interests niight bo af¬ 
fected were Sindh salt to get into the ruarhet, 
the subject remained in abeyance,” 

Tliese beds were subucquentlj'^ exainmed by 
an engineer officer, who estimated the t[uan.tity 
at fifteen hundred millions of tons. The price 
of common salt in the ICurrachce bazaar is ten 
annas for a eamel load of from five to six 
maunds; and by retail four pounds for one pice. 
Sindli is not subject to the salt tax, unless such 
has been laid on since 1 left the province, 
which was the only portion of our Indian em¬ 
pire so exempted, and seemingly without cause, 
as the Sindhees could well afford it, owing to 
the low price of tliat csondiment, Tlie Punjauh 
realizes a rovenuo from its salt of nearly 15 
lukhs of rupees per annum, uud were the tax 
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introduced into Sindli ut the Funjaub ratCi viz. 
two rupees a mauud, a reronue mig^bt bo ro* 
alizcd from it of nearly tive lalklia of mpees. 
Tlvo general average eormumption of salt in 
Sindh has been oatinaated at about 13 lbs a head 
per annum. 

Koclc salt LB obtained from Find Dadun Khan 
in the Punjaub temtoiies, but tlieic is none to 
bo found in Sindh. 

The implements of agriculture in tlie KIijt- 
poox territory^ indeed thioiighout Sindh ge* 
nerally, aro of the simplest construction. The 
staple prodneo of Upper Sindb is wheat; of 
Middle and Lower Sindb, bajroe and jowaree. 
In the low lands ahoat Larkliana and in the 
Delta rice is cultivated. Sfannre is not com¬ 
monly in use, unless in the lands contiguons to 
village-s, iVlien mammed and carefully tilled, 
the same plot yielda oiie or morn crops an¬ 
nually. No rotation of crops is observed. The 
supply of water for agricultural purposes is 
eittici derived from the natural overflow of the 
Indus, or IS nrtiiliciatly supplied by canak. In 
the higher lands wheels are requisite for riusing 
the water fo the level of the fields. Tlio Per¬ 
sian wheel IB generally used througliout Sindh 
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for iftising* tliougli the “ moth ” is CMHja- 

sionally employed, and the latter with the same 
labour will raiiso about one‘'tifth more water. 
The IPerslan wheel has, howevei', its advantagea, 
particularly in gardens, as requiring Icaa si>ace, 
from the bullocks moving round iu a circle. 
The Poreian wheel is of two kinds, the hoorlft, 
worked by a single bullock; and the c&urAe by 
two, or a camel. The pots arc sustained by 
grass ropes. The wheels are very coaiuoly 
made, whereby the friction is much mercasod. 
They coat at first about 15 rupees, and the vih 
lago carpenter keeps them in leimir, and the 
potter replaces the jars when broken for a small 
annual payment. The pairake is a wheel that 
is worked by a man "walking on it. Grain is 
usually sown broadcast. The corn is trodden 
out by bullocks. The yield of crops varies 
considexahly. In the Sahitti districts of the 
Hydcraljad colloctoTate from 780 to liJOO lbs 
per beega is not unknown, w^iilet in the more 
southern portion of the some collectorato less 
than one half that amount is considered a full 
average crop. In Upper Sindh, strong and well- 
consti’ucted carts are in use tor huslsondry pur- 
jHises, but iu Ijower Sindh, owiug to the uu* 
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morous orator-courses, carts are ljut littlo used, 
and tlio eomel is univeraally the beast of burden 
and drawer of water. The Sindli plougli is as 
rudely formed an instriuueBt as r- an ovoll bo 
conceived > It consists of one rough-Iiewn pole, 
slightly iwintod with iron, drawn by a camel 
or two bullocks, and hold by one liaud. Tho 
whole aijpajatus is verj^ light, and does littlo 
more than sciateh tho snrfaco, after the ground 
has been well saturated. The seed liaving 
been sown, a liarrow consisting of a lough 
beam of heavy wood is dragged over It. In 
course of the season tho grab is weeded with a 
small spud called a ffuitibo. 

Agricultural labourers are paid at harvest 
time by a proportion of the produce j indeed, all 
Meer AH Moomd’s serrants are paid imrtly in 
prodace, 

The Sindlioe^ go out to (Jold-IaLour at surutiriEsO 
and work till noon^ ivLen tbe women take them 
their food and return to prepare the ovoumg 
meal. They also take their share in field-la¬ 
bour j, such as picking cotton^ gloaiiing, &c* 
In the evening families sit m conversation until 
they retire to rest* Beyond an occasional 
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naukli they have no omusomentfl, and reading 
and writing are almoat uiiknomi. 

The crops of wheat and jowaree in Upper 
Sindh vie in richness witli any in the world; 
they arc the great alternate crops in the upi)er 
division of the province, whilst rice ia the staple 
of the Delta, 3 rielding eijormous crops, but of a 
coarse description; nnd that used by tiijroiK*aiifl 
or the more wealthy natives is imported from 
Bombay. Tho finest rice 1b, liowever, growm 
about PcfihawTir , and this latter kind was almost 
cxclnrivcly used by the Ameers and their fautilies, 

Tho dry crops depend entirely on the eatont 
of inuudatiou. ’Wheat is sown about November 
or December and itsaijed in rlprU, being water¬ 
ed from wells, or sown in the lands that have 
been saturated by the inundation. Jowaiee is 
Howm about April and leaped in December, 
being ivatered all tho time from tho river, Tho 
latter is u coarse grain, which forms the chief 
food of the lower orders in Sindh. Its stalks 
contain a great deal of saccharine matter, and 
are a very nutritions kind of forage for all de¬ 
scriptions of cattle. These stalks are wliat in 
India we call uiid whicli arc given to 
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cavalry lioreea during the nionfloon, when green 
gmsa is tliouglit rather a washy kind of fornge. 
There h, however, a prejudice against the use 
of hrltff for horses, as it is supposed to bo pro- 
ductiye of farcy. In the rich soil of the valley 
of the Indus tlie stalks of jowareo sometiuies 
attain the hoight of sijcteen feet, and the head 
weighs thi-ce-quarterH of a pound or upwards. 
This crop is thought to draw the soil very mucli, 
m lifter jowai^ee they alw'ays allow it to He 
fallow' for One season. The other dry grains 
lire barleyj-^bajreOj Hnsecilj castor oil, seeaniiini 
or til, and mustard. The oil expressed from 
the latter seed is in general use for all purposes 
ill Sindh, and its odour is most abominable* 
Every encouragement has been afforded to 
the cultivation of flax and linseed^ imd fine 
crops ol this plant arc now raised in the dis^ 
ti'icts under Government, whoso efforts to ox- 
tend the cuIti\Tition havo been successful; hut it 
appears tlmt tlio fibre of the Sindh flax does not 
find that fiivour in the market which w'os ex¬ 
pected, and tlmt the fibre wliich has produced the 
highest price is that wliich 1ms been shipped 
in its natural state, and w'hcrcon tlio least 
labour had been exi^endod. Tho growth of this 
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plant lor will, it is supposed, always 

I'omain romunerativc, and tlie demand seems to 
increase as the cultivation extends. Little at¬ 
tention seems, however, to have been paid to 
its production in Hleer All fifoomil’s country, 
but mustard seed is raised there in great quan¬ 
tities, and the crops appeared exceedingly fine. 

Several attempts imve been made to intro¬ 
duce tlxe American cotton into Sindh, hnt always 
witliout success, as the plants were invariably 
attacked witli blight, and the experiment lias 
at length hoen abandoned, and the cotton estab¬ 
lishment discharged. 

Hemp is cultivated to a very great extent in 
the IChyrpoor territory, as, indeed, in every 
part of Sindh, for the sake of its seed, which lias 
an intoxicating effect, and is used in a variety 
of ways: viz, BMttjfa, mkh or mwia, preijaicd 
Jrom the small loaves, husks, and seeds of hemp, 
ground and mixed up witli water and other ad¬ 
ditions. Tliis is, I believe, tlio most general 
nmy of using it, and is wdiet the European 
soldiers call ** Green Punch,” 

Gaiyo, The inflorescence of tlio hemp be¬ 
fore the gum has been expressed; smoked in a 
water-pipe till a controetion of the throat is felt. 
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C/tufnfs. Tho gum of tbe hemp made into a 
jiufltei and generally smoked like but oc- 
casionally eaten, pi^epared as a sweetmeat 

All these three preparations are eonsidercd 
highly aphrodisiac, and the use thereof fi'e- 
qnently produces madness, delirium tremooB, 
catalepsy, and other diseases. It is probahlo 
that the numerous instances of impotency to 
bo met mth in Sindh may be traced to tho 
universal use of these stimulants, especially by 
the lower orders. On my first arrival at KIijt- 
l>oor it was rumoured that I was a medical 
man, and vety numerous were the app)[editions 
made to me by men in the prime of Hfo who 
were suffering from early debauchoty. 

Tlio paper manufactured iu Sindh is of very 
inferior quality; it is prepared from old Hshitig 
nets and wrought hemp, which are beaten uj) 
in water, witli the cliarcoal obtained from Is/i&ar 
and lime; tins is done in a pit large enough for 
a man to work in* A heavy wooden hammer 
is the instrument employed, witli a bori^soutal 
beam* This is worked by two men treading 
on tho beam, whilst a third iu the pit is occu¬ 
pied in placing the material under tho hammer. 
These men aio hired by the luamufacturev for 
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about twenty days at a time, but be makes tbo 
paper hiraaelf from tbo above preparation made 
into cakes. These are picked in pieces and put 
in a cistern of clear ^vater. Tlie manufacturer 
sits on tbo edge, and immerses a wooden frame 
upon which is spread a due roll of thin slips of 
bamboo, opeuod out by moans of two pieces of 
wood at cither side. Upon this tbo particles 
are allowed to settle, and tbo lateral pieces of 
wood being removed, tlio bamboo toll is in-' 
vertod upon a clean board, and being rolled up 
leaves the sheet of paper upon the boartL After 
tbo paper is dried, It is rubbed and polished with 
n stone; a better description of paper is made 
from pieces of China and Europe pa]}cr beaten 
up instead of hemp. From twelve to fourteen 
quires of paper can be made in a day. Tbo 
avorogo price is from thico to four quires per 
rupee, according to quality. 

The dyes of Sindh are very good, and the 
colours permanent j tbo only colours in use are 
red, aaflron, green, yellow, and dark blue. 
These are obtained from the safflower, indigo, 
iskhar, limes, pomegronato-skins, linie, oil, homa- 
risk berries, and earners dung, which are all pro- 
ductions of ihc country; but turmoric, alum, 
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and madder aro importod. As a specimen of 
the process I give the fbUowing receipt;— 

Red dye. Twelve chnttots of bitter oil are 
mixed with the same quantity of iskhaTj and one 
pound of earners dung. The doth k placed 
therein for four days, and then dried in the sun 
for eleven days. It is then cleaned, and put 
into water with two chuttaks of tamarisk berriesj 
after which it is again dried, and then put into an 
earthen vessel containing two chuttaks of alam| 
and again dried and washed. Twelve chuttaks 
of madder are then put into a lai-go copper ves¬ 
sel wdth twenty seers of water, and Ijoilcd. 
The clotlj is placed in this until well coloured, 
and then finally dried and cleaned. 
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